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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Editor  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  new  contract  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Quarterly  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  Ann  Arbor  Press 
for  another  period  of  three  years,  that  is 
from  July  1939,  to  April  1941  inclusive. 
This  action  was  taken  by  the  Editorial 
Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  those  bodies  and 
after  careful  investigation  respecting  the 
adequacy  of  past  services  rendered  and 
the  fairness  of  the  new  prices  to  be  paid. 
The  Ann  Arbor  Press  has  published  the 
Quarterly  now  for  six  years.  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  that  firm  and  the 
Editorial  office  has  been  of  the  best. 
Moreover,  it  surely  must  be  conceded 
that  in  workmanship  respiecting  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  typographical  aspects  of 
the  Quarterly  none  has  much  justifi¬ 
cation  for  complaint.  Rather,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  praise  and  con¬ 
gratulation. 

DEATH  COMES  AGAIN 

It  was  with  deep  sadness  that  the 
news  came  early  this  fall  that  two  of 
the  Association’s  prominent  leaders  had 
been  taken  by  death — Dr.  Lotus  D. 
Coffman,  President  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Hanna, 
formerly  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools  for  Illinois.  Dr.  Coffman’s  chief 


interest  in  the  Association’s  work  was  in 
connection  with  the  Commission  on  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education;  that  of 
Mr.  Hanna  was  with  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.  A  brief  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Coffman  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue;  a  similar  one  for  Mr.  Hanna 
will  be  published  in  the  April  number. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  March  29,  30,  31  and 
April  I,  1939.  A  previous  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Quarterly  was  incorrect 
as  to  dates. 

COURT  ACTION  UPHELD 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Wednesday, 
November  2,  1938.  They  give  in  brief 
the  outcome  of  the  law  suit  started 
against  the  Association  last  spring.  A 
full  account  of  this  case  will  be  given 
in  a  later  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  news  item  mentioned  above  reads: 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
today  affirmed  the  decision  of  Federal  Judge 
Walter  C.  Lindley  of  Danville,  Illinois,  deny¬ 
ing  an  injunction  to  enjoin  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
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from  removing  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  from  its  list  of  accredited  schools. 

The  Appellate  Court  agreed  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  had  not  exhausted  all  the 
available  means  of  appeal  within  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  that  the  remedy  sought  by  the  school 
lay  within  the  constitution  and  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

The  college  was  removed  from  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  accredited  list  last  April  6  on  the  ground 
there  had  been  political  interference  with  its 
operation.  Gov.  William  Danger  demanded  the 
injunction  on  the  allegation  that  the  black¬ 
listing  was  prompted  by  political  motives. 

THE  RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE 

This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  carries, 
as  usual,  the  record  of  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  April  1938.  The  num¬ 
ber  was  1381.  This,  of  course,  includes 
only  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  fill 
out  registration  cards.  Since  it  is  known 
that  many  representatives  failed  to  do 
this,  the  total  number  of  persons  actu¬ 
ally  in  attendance  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  1381.  Even  so,  the 
registrants  exceed  those  of  other  years 
notably;  in  1937  the  total  was  1278; 
in  1936  it  was  1165,  and  in  1935  it  was 
1094,  to  go  back  no  further  than  three 
years. 

MISPLACED  CREDIT 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  Secretary  A.  W.  Clevenger  was 
credited  with  having  discussed  before 
the  Principal’s  Conference  the  topic 
“The  Responsibility  of  the  Public  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  for  the  Education  and 
Welfare  of  the  Out-of-School  Youth” 
(Topic  I,  page  185  of  the  October 
Quarterly).  This  was  an  error.  The 
^aker  for  that  topic  was  Mr.  F.  L. 
Simmons,  Principal  of  the  East  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  the  Editor  has  for  the  mistake  is 
that  the  manuscript  of  this  topic  had, 
when  it  came  to  him,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Clevenger  written  in  the  corner  of  the 
first  page.  This  was  the  only  suggestion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  speaker.  It 


seems  clear  now  that  this  penciling  was  |  1 

merely  a  notation  made  by  someone  i  < 

(identity  unknown)  that  the  manuscript  i  1 

was  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  Secretary  |  1 

Clevenger  and  would  then  be  sent  by  i  i 

him  to  the  Quarterly  office.  |  1 

The  Editor  sincerely  regrets  that  the  1 
credit  for  the  article  was  misplaced. 

Will  readers  of  the  Quarterly  please 
make  the  proper  corrections  in  their 
copies,  substituting  the  name  F.  L.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  A.  W.  Clev¬ 
enger,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

President  Clevenger  has  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  make  nomi¬ 
nations  for  next  year’s  officers. 

E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
(Chairman). 

F.  V.  Powell,  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

C.  H.  Oldfather,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

L.  B.  Hopkins,  President,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

E.  R.  SiFERT,  Principal,  Proviso  Township 
High  School,  Maywood.  Illinois. 

I 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISION 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  drafted  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Since  then  a  few  minor  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  The  question  has 
now  arisen;  Should  the  constitution  be 
reexamined  as  a  whole  and  possibly  be  ] 
rewritten  in  certain  important  respects.  I 
Looking  to  this  end,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  recent  meeting  authorized 
President  Clevenger  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  (himself  to  be  chairman) 
to  consider  the  matter.  This  commit¬ 
tee  will  doubtless  report  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  March. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

At  the  close  of  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  when  Dr.  Works  asked  to  be  re- 
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lieved  of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions,  the 
nominating  committee  headed  by  Dean 

E.  H.  Kraus  presented  the  following 
statements  in  writing  and  moved  their 
adoption.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the 
words  of  appreciation  are  included  here. 
They  read: 

“This  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  has  had  four  out¬ 
standing  personalities  as  its  secretaries: 
Dr.  C.  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  late  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  George 

F.  Zook  of  the  University  of  Akron  and 
now  President  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  and  Dr.  George  A. 
Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Examiner  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  office  of  secretary  can  be  no  more 
effective  than  are  the  men  who  occupy 
it.  The  stability,  influence  and  growth 
of  this  organization  attest  the  strength 
and  capabilities  of  the  three  splendid 
men  who  have  served  in  this  cap>acity 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  orbits  of  our  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  member  institutions  have 
clustered  about  the  principal  focus.  Dr. 
George  A.  Works,  for  seven  of  the  most 
difficult  years  of  our  existence.  Due  to 
his  strength  of  character,  integrity,  vi¬ 
sion  and  ineluctable  patience  the  per¬ 
turbations  which  have  disturbed  us  have 
been  largely  eliminated  and  our  paths 
made  easy. 

It  was  said  at  Johns  Hopkins  that  it 
was  better  to  be  neglected  by  Henry 
Rowland  than  to  be  taught  by  any  other 
member  of  the  staff,  so  we  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  feel  that  it  is  more  valuable  to 
be  criticized  by  George  A.  Works  than 
it  is  to  be  complimented  by  one  less 
competent. 

This  Commissi(Hi  has  enjoyed  the 
services  of  a  superlative  executive  with¬ 
out  financial  compensation  and  an  of- 
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fice  and  equipment  costing  thousands  of 
dollars  furnished  gratuitously  by  his  in¬ 
stitution,  the  University  of  Chicago.  For 
these  uncompensated  services,  we  are 
most  grateful. 

Since  Dr.  Works  has  decided  that  he 
can  no  longer  make  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  energy  to  continue  in  this  capacity 
of  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  I  move, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  expression  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  Dr. 
George  A.  Works  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  be  made  a  matter  of  record.” 

LOTUS  DELTA  COFFMAN 

1875-1938 

Lotus  Delta  Coffman  was  bom  on  a 
farm  near  Salem,  Indiana,  January  7, 
1875.  Early  in  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1938,  while  resting  on  a  couch 
in  his  home,  he  passed  away.  There  was 
no  immediate  warning  that  the  end  was 
at  hand.  However,  about  a  year  before 
he  had  been  stricken  with  a  disease  of 
the  heart.  After  a  long  rest  and  two 
months  before  his  death,  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  work  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  term  of  service  in  this  life  was  very 
uncertain  and  in  all  probability  would 
be  short.  He  had  no  prospect,  and  ap¬ 
parently  cared  little,  for  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  restful  evening  following 
the  business  and  battle  of  a  heated  day. 
He  had  his  coveted  joy  of  death  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Not  retrospective  and  not  resigned 
to  a  policy  of  drift,  one  of  his  last  acts 
was  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  for 
delivery  to  this  year’s  freshman  class. 
The  address,  actually  delivered  by  an¬ 
other,  illustrates  the  fact  that  “he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.” 

Dr.  Coffman  attended  rural  and  vil¬ 
lage  schools.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Indi¬ 
ana  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  and 
of  Indiana  University.  He  served  as 
teacher  and  principal  in  high  schools 
and  as  director  of  teacher  training  in 
the  Normal  School  in  Charleston,  Illi- 
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nois.  In  1911  he  received  his  doctor’s 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  In 
1912  he  became  a  professor  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1915  he 
became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
and  in  1921,  in  succession  to  Marion 
Leroy  Burton,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  good  biography  of  Dr.  Coffman 
would  be  a  typical  American  success 
story;  it  would  also  be  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  history  of  education  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  would  be  history 
illustrated  by  conspicuous  acts  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  vitalized  by  ability,  wisdom, 
courage,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  winsome 
personality.  Dr.  Coffman  had  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  charm,  which  is  the  name  we  give 
to  the  interest  other  people  take  in  us. 
But  he  was  more  than  a  quiet  charmer. 
Time  and  again  his  admiring  friends 
were  excited  when  they  saw  this  alert 
and  smUing  David  move  to  battle 
against  some  swaggering  giant.  He  risked 
all  for  causes  and  principles. 

Every  important  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion  found  intelligent  sympathy,  if  not 
full  approval,  in  Dr.  Coffman;  most  of 
the  leading  and  directing  organizations 
were  strengthened  by  his  membership 
and  official  guidance. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Coffman  officially 
represented  the  University  of  Minne¬ 


sota  in  the  North  Central  .\ssociation. 
As  a  member  he  gave  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  Association  and  its  com¬ 
missions  and  committees.  He  sat  through 
long  sessions  alert  and  interested  to  the 
last.  As  president  of  the  Association  he 
was  a  wise  and  genial  leader;  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  his  words  had  force  because  of 
their  intrinsic  worth  as  well  as  because 
of  the  great  weight  of  his  prestige. 

The  North  Central  Association  is 
chiefly  in  debt  to  Dr.  Coffman  for  his 
chairmanship  of  the  general  committee 
which  sponsored  the  formulation  of  new 
procedures  for  accrediting  higher  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  which  supervised 
the  work  of  the  research  staff;  this 
work  marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch 
in  accrediting  procedures.  Appropriately 
Dr.  Coffman’s  name  is  written  first  on 
this  milestone  of  progress  in  American 
education. 

As  the  North  Central  Association 
moves  toward  its  fiftieth  anniversary  the 
traditions  set  by  its  founders  and  subse¬ 
quent  leaders  grow  strong.  Sentiments 
of  pride  and  loyalty  attach  to  their 
names — Harper,  Judson,  Angell,  Jesse, 
Draper,  Babcock  and  others.  To  that 
list  of  “honored  dead”  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  sadly  adds  the  name 
of  Lotus  Delta  Coffman. — (H.M.G.) 


CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
RECRUITING  OF  STUDENTS  BY  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION* 

A.  W.  CzxnaroEK,  Secretary 


At  a  general  session  of  the  Association 
during  the  1937  Annual  Meeting,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  (m  the  Recruit¬ 
ing  of  Students  by  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  was  read.  It  was 
published  and  submitted  to  member  in¬ 
stitutions  for  further  study.  It  was  also 
submitted  to  the  Conunission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  to  the  Commissicm 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  for 
study. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  held  Wednesday,  April  6,  this 
report  was  presented  for  consideration. 
It  was  voted  by  the  Commission  to  sub¬ 
mit  this  report  to  a  joint  committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  and 
members  from  the  Conunission  on  In- 

iThis  report  was  prepared  for  reading  before 
Ute  Association  at  its  final  Session,  April  6,  1938- 
—The  Editor. 


stitutions  of  Higher  Education,  with  m- 
structions  to  consider  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised,  to  circularize 
member  institutions  for  further  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  to  edit  the  report  for  final 
consideration  one  year  hence.  This 
action  of  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  was  reported 
to  the  Executive  Committee  which 
voted  to  accept  the  recommendation. 

It  is  clearly  obvious  that  the  next 
step  is  to  get  the  material  presented  to 
the  Commissicms  so  that  it  can  be  used 
in  the  further  development  of  policies, 
regulations  and  criteria  for  the  approval 
of  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  Report  contains 
much  of  value  which  can  be  used  by  the 
Conunissions.  It  seemed  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Conunittee,  therefore,  that  the  Com¬ 
missions  should  be  given  another  year  in 
which  to  find  ways  to  make  the  most 
valuable  use  of  it. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  1939  will 
BE  Held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  March 
29,  30,  31,  AND  April  1. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

I.  SOME  SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 
Walter  C.  Eells,  Coordinator  for  the  Study 


You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Study  in  general  and  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  it  has  been  trying  to  do 
in  the  last  three  years.  While  the  field 
committees  were  completing  their  de¬ 
tailed  personal  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  schools,  certain  materials  gathered 
during  the  previous  two  years  were 
given  try-outs  by  two  hundred  selected 
schools,  geographically  distributed  over 
the  entire  country  and  representing,  it 
was  thought,  a  fair  sampling  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Of  the  two  hundred  schools,  i68 
were  public  and  32  private.  Twelve  and 
one  half  per  cent  of  the  schools  selected 
were  not  accredited  by  any  regional 
agency. 

In  evaluating  these  schods  we  used 
seven  fundamental  measures  of  quality. 
We  were  anxious  to  find  out  how  good 
a  school  was  by  using  as  wide  a  variety 
of  measures  as  possible.  To  do  this  a 
list  of  1100  check-list  items  and  400 
specific  evaluations  based  upon  them 
were  employed.  After  all  the  200  schools 
had  been  studied,  the  principals  of  these 
schools  were  asked  to  indicate  how  much 
weight  should,  in  their  judgment,  be 
given  to  each  one  of  these  seven  factors 
in  the  completed  evaluation  of  the 
school.  Their  judgment  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  (a)  the  judgment  of  the  four 
visiting  committees  after  they  had  had 
a  year’s  experience  in  studying  these 

1  These  papers  were  read  before  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,  April  6,  1938.  Dr.  Eells 
used  slides  in  presenting  his  paper.  Since  it  seemed 
not  feasible  to  reproduce  these  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  the  Editor  has  been  obliged  to  take 
drastic  liberties  with  the  phraseology  employed 
by  the  speaker.  He  trusts,  however,  that  the 
thoughts  are  left  unimpaired. — The  Editor. 


schools;  (6)  by  the  judgment  of  our  j 
Executive  Committee;  and  (c)  by  the  I 
judgment  of  our  office  staff.  j 

These  criteria,  these  various  items,  f 
were  then  sent  to  the  schools  two 
months  in  advance  of  the  visiting  com¬ 
mittee’s  visit,  and  the  school  staff  itself  i 

was  asked  to  fill  out  all  of  these  iioo  I 

items  and  to  evaluate  its  school  by  f 
means  of  the  400  specific  queries  based  ! 
upon  them.  Then  when  the  visiting  com-  - 
mittee  came,  this  committee  spent  some 
time  in  stud)dng  the  school  in  detail,  in 
checking  over  all  of  the  staff’s  evalua-  1 
tions,  and  in  raising,  lowering,  or  ap¬ 
proving  the  school’s  judgments. 

After  the  committees  had  done  that, 
we  asked  each  one  to  make  a  general 
qualitative  judgment  of  the  school — a  J 

judgment  made  not  in  terms  of  any  sta-  [ 
tistical  evaluation  at  all  (although  the  j 
judgment  was  probably  influenced  by 
the  statistical  material)  but  in  terms  of 
a  general  qualitative  appraisal  on  the 
school  as  a  whole.  We  then  asked  the 
committees  to  express  that  judgment,  ; 
for  convenience,  in  terms  of  a  scale 
varying  from  zero  to  one  himdred,  using 
zero  for  a  worthless  school  and  one  hun-  . 
dred  for  a  perfect  school. 

We  agreed  to  give  the  judgment  of  ] 
those  three  field  committee  men  20  per  [ 
cent  each  in  our  final  determmation  of  | 
the  quality  of  the  school. 

We  also  measured  the  school’s  prog¬ 
ress  by  a  series  of  standard  tests  and  we 
devoted  20  per  cent  to  them. 

Those  three  main  evaluations  add  up 
to  80  per  cent.  We  also  had  four  some¬ 
what  auxiliary  evaluations.  These  all 
dealt  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  j 
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I  school.  First,  the  success  of  students 
who  have  graduated  from  these  schools 
and  who  have  gone  to  college.  We  se¬ 
cured  the  records  of  1700  graduates  of 
these  schools  and  found  out  what  insti- 
i  tutions  they  were  going  to.  There  were 
no  less  than  1300  schools  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  mentioned — further  education,  I 
r  will  call  it,  since  it  varied  all  the  way 
from  Harvard  University  to  beauty 
schools,  schools  for  embalmers,  and  what 
not — all  in  advance  of  the  high  school, 

'  at  any  rate.  We  sent  to  the  registrars  of 
these  institutions  the  names  of  these 
students  and  asked  them  what  sort  of 
grades  they  made,  how  many  hours  of 
failures  they  had,  how  they  compared 
with  the  average  of  freshman  students 
in  their  institutions,  and  various  other 
I  questions  of  that  sort,  in  order  to  find 
■  out  how  successful  they  were  in  college. 
•  Then  we  evaluated  our  two  hundred 
[  schools  on  that  basis,  i.e.  on  the  success 
;  of  these  students  in  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Second,  we  thought  it  was  even  more 
important  to  find  out  how  successful 
E  were  the  students  who  did  not  go  to 
college.  So  we  had  another  study  of 
■  about  7,000  students  whom  we  went  out 
«  and  cornered  one  by  one,  by  means  of 
NYA  workers  or  WPA  workers  or  some 
other  means,  and  we  found  out  from 
each  former  student  what  he  was  doing 
now,  how  much  money  he  was  making 
per  week,  how  much  in  his  judgment  his 
high  school  course  had  helped  him  in 
his  present  work,  and  various  other 
questions  of  evaluation  of  the  success 
of  the  graduate  who  had  not  gone  to 
college. 

Third,  we  then  went  to  the  high  school 
pupils  themselves  and  asked  17,000  of 
them  what  they  thought  of  their  school 
life,  the  curricula,  the  guidance  work, 
the  pupil  activities,  etc. — a  series  of 
twenty  or  thirty  questions,  asking  the 
consumer  to  express  his  judgment  as  to 
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how  helpful,  how  useful  the  school  was 
from  his  standpoint. 

Finally,  we  went  to  the  parents  of 
the  students  and  received  their  expres¬ 
sions  evaluating  the  school  from  their 
standpoint. 

No  one  of  these  sets  of  judgments  is 
perfect,  but  each  erne  of  them  has  some 
virtue.  We  were  anxious  that  there 
should  be  uniform  methods  of  judgment 
among  the  held  committees.  To  this  end 
we  called  the  members  together  for 
almost  three  weeks  of  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  in  Washington.  Another  way  we 
accomplished  overlapping  of  judgment 
was  to  have  different  committees  work 
in  the  same  state. 

In  order  to  get  a  distribution  of  schools 
in  terms  of  quality  the  schools  were 
selected  on  the  nominations  of  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  different  states.  For  instance, 
each  one  of  the  committees  in  the  North 
Central  area  nominated  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  which  would  fulhll  our 
speciheations  as  to  size,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  accredited  or  non -accredited,  or 
what  not.  I  was  afraid  they  would  have 
a  tendency  to  pick  out  the  superior 
schools,  although  we  were  anxious  to 
get  good,  bad  and  indifferent  schools — 
to  get  all  levels  of  quality.  In  fact,  two 
or  three  people  wrote  me  from  different 
states,  “Why  did  you  pick  out  this 
school?  It  isn’t  one  of  the  best  in  our 
state.  We  wish  you  would  drop  this  and 
substitute  one  of  the  better  ones.”  For 
our  purposes  we  were  very  anxious  to 
get  a  complete  range,  from  best  to  worst, 
from  superior  to  inferior. 

When  we  finally  averaged  up  all  the 
grades  that  were  turned  in  to  our  Wash¬ 
ington  office,  this  was  the  distribution 
we  found.  The  average  was  49/^,  which 
for  convenience  I  will  call  50.  The  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  for  the  200  cases  was  18 
points.  If  we  had  a  perfectly  normal 
distribution,  we  could  plot  what  the  nor¬ 
mal  distribution  of  the  200  cases  is  in 
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terms  of  sigma  intervals,  using  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  as  i8.  Theory  tells  us  that 
if  we  had  a  perfectly  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  200  schools,  we  would  have  just 
one  that  would  rate  over  95,  and  theory 
tells  us  also  that  if  we  take  $0  and 
subtract  45  from  it,  we  would  have  one 
exceedingly  inferior  school.  Theory  tells 
us  we  could  expect  13  decidedly  superior 
schools,  and  we  found  13,  exactly. 

We  would  expect,  normally,  to  find  48 
somewhat  superior  schools.  We  found  54. 
We  would  expect  76  average  ones,  and 
we  found  only  68.  We  would  expect  48 
inferior.  We  found  47.  Normdly  we 
would  expect  13  very  inferior.  We  found 
17.  Normally  we  would  expect  one  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inferior,  and  we  found  it. 

The  figures  indicate  that  we  have  a 
really  excellent  and  satisfactory  distri¬ 
bution,  from  very  poor  to  very  good,  in 
the  schools  that  we  are  studying.  There¬ 
fore  a  scale  based  upon  these  schools, 
even  though  200  is  a  small  number — if 
it  is  a  selected  sample,  and  this  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  it  is  satisfactory  in 
quality — is  a  satisfactory  basis  to  use 
for  the  scales  we  have  developed. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
individual  differences  we  found  in  these 
schools.  They  did  vary,  from  very  good 
to  very  poor.  The  chart  (not  reproduced 
here)  shows  the  results  on  psycholog¬ 
ical  tests  we  gave.  It  indicates  very 
briefly  the  testing  procedure  that  we 
carried  through.  There  was  a  series  of 
five  achievement  tests — English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  social  studies,  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  a  series  of  social  attitude  tests, 
trying  to  measure  not  only  achievement, 
but  changes  in  attitude  toward  war,  the 
United  States  constitution,  treatment  of 
criminals,  etc. 

We  were  interested  not  only  in  status, 
but  in  growth.  So,  a  year  ago,  in  the 
autumn,  we  sent  our  ten  test  administra¬ 
tors  and  asked  them  to  give  these  tests 
to  no  selected  students  in  each  school. 


We  got  the  desired  number  of  no  by 
taking  an  equal  number  of  seniors  and 
sophomores,  following  the  general  sta¬ 
tistical  theory  that  one  senior  plus  one 
sophomore  divided  by  two  equals  one 
junior.  That  worked  out  very  well  sta¬ 
tistically.  Whether  it  does  biologically 
or  not.  I’ll  leave  you  to  determine. 

Then  we  went  around  in  the  spring 
and  found  these  same  students  again,  as 
far  as  they  still  were  in  the  school.  There 
was  a  shrinkage  of  ten  or  eleven  per 
cent.  We  took  these  same  pupils  and 
gave  them  equivalent  alternative  forms 
of  the  same  tests,  so  as  to  measure  not 
the  status  but  the  growth  during  the 
year.  There  were  a  lot  of  difficulties  that 
I  cannot  go  into  in  detail  here,  but  we 
spent  several  thousand  dollars,  a  great 
deal  of  time,  a  great  deal  of  worry,  and 
a  great  deal  of  statistical  thought  and 
analysis  in  trying  to  reduce  these  to 
comparable  terms  in  order  that  we  might 
fairly  compare  a  poor  school  with  a  high 
grade  mental  ability  school. 

First,  we  divided  all  of  our  students 
into  five  different  classes  on  a  psycho¬ 
logical  basis,  and  we  made  comparisons 
only  between  A  students  in  one  school 
and  A  students  in  another  school.  It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  A  students  in  one 
school  with  E  students  in  another  schod. 
We  worked  out  five  sets  of  norms,  there¬ 
fore,  on  a  basis  of  psychological  levels. 

For  English,  for  example,  we  found 
that  we  would  need  to  consider  what 
past  courses  the  pupils  had  in  English. 
Some  had  had  one  year,  some  two  years, 
some  three  years.  We  worked  out  sets  of 
norms  for  three  years  for  five  sets  of 
students — fifteen  sets  of  norms.  Then 
we  found  it  made  a  lot  of  difference  as 
to  what  sort  of  work  they  had  in  English 
during  this  one  year  of  growth  we  were 
trying  to  test,  and  what  the  present 
nature  of  the  course  was.  We  gathered  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  English  course 
which  was  being  given  to  these  particu- 
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lar  students.  We  found  sometimes  it  was 
almost  exclusively  English  literature, 
sometimes  American  literature,  some¬ 
times  a  combination,  sometimes  rhetoric 
and  composition  and  public  speaking. 
We  analyzed  ten  different  types  of 
courses  given  and  worked  out  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  norms  for  three  years  and  for 
five  psychological  levels.  When  we  got 
through  we  found  not  ten  distinct  sets 
of  norms,  but  three,  since  some  of  them 
yielded  the  same  results. 

Then  we  found  that  the  test  scales 
were  not  as  simple  to  use  as  yardsticks. 
An  inch  is  always  the  same,  but  we 
found  that  students  who  tested  very  low, 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in 
the  fall,  tended  to  grow  about  ten  points, 
we  will  say,  between  then  and  spring, 
but  those  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  grew 
only  about  five  points,  and  those  at  the 
top  about  three  points,  even  though  they 
were  at  the  same  level  of  ability  in  the 
same  English  courses.  These  test  scales 
were  not  propjerly  distributed  so  that  the 
growth  was  the  same  at  the  different 
levels.  We  had  to  take  fifteen  different 
levels  into  account  for  that.  Eventually 
we  had  225  different  classes  of  norms  for 
the  growth  of  students  in  English.  We 
found  some  of  those  were  vacant  classes. 
For  instance,  we  found  no  very  bright 
pupils  who  were  clear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  Finally  we  reduced  the  scales 
by  various  combinations,  to  68  sets  of 
norms — 73  in  the  smallest  and  1469  in 
the  largest.  Each  one  of  those  groups 
was  homogenous,  comparable  at  least  in 
these  four  main  features,  and  we  think 
it  is  fair  now  to  compare  students  of 
certain  particular  types,  and  not  do 
either  of  them  an  injustice,  or  either 
school  an  injustice. 

We  have  gone  through  various  other 
statistical  procedures  to  reduce  them  to 
a  common  denominator,  as  it  were. 

I  have  been  talking  about  English.  I 
could  say  it  all  over  again  for  mathe¬ 


matics,  science,  social  studies.  For  some 
we  got  more  than  850  classes  of  norms. 

I  emphasize  this  fact  because  we  have 
been  criticized  in  the  test  field  more 
than  any  other,  as  people  felt  we  were 
not  going  to  treat  them  fairly.  I  believe 
we  have  gotten  a  fair  way  of  reducing 
these  quantities  and  putting  them  on  a 
fair  and  comparable  basis. 

We  devised  what  we  call  a  sample 
thermometer  scale  in  order  to  show  some 
of  this  material  we  found.  The  following 
are  readings  from  some  of  those  ther¬ 
mometers. 

a.  Regarding  libraries.  The  poorest 
had  only  125  volumes;  the  average  one 
had  1895  volumes;  the  best  one  had 
19,750.  Thus  a  school  which  has  3,000 
volumes  in  its  library,  is  equal  to,  or 
better  than,  the  holdings  of  75  per  cent 
of  the  200  schools  studied. 

b.  Regarding  school  administration. 
Our  final  report  book  will  show  five 
different  thermometers  on  this  topic, 
namely,  organization,  supervision,  budget, 
business  management,  school  and  com¬ 
munity  relationship. 

c.  Regarding  library  adequacy.  It  is 
more  important  to  know  if  library  books 
are  up>-to-date  than  that  the  school  has 
a  lot  of  them.  We  are  not  necessarily 
satisfied  to  find  that  a  school  has  a  lot 
of  books,  so  we  asked  them  to  report 
how  many  of  the  books  in  the  fields  of 
natural  sciences  and  social  sciences,  for 
example,  had  been  published  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

d.  Regarding  private  schools  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

i)  Respecting  libraries.  Private 
schools  have  bigger  libraries  in  general, 
but  they  are  not  so  well  distributed,  not 
so  appropriate,  not  so  recent,  and  their 
periodicals  are  poorer.  If  these  are  valid 
measurements  at  all,  the  private  school 
libraries  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  high 
school  purposes  as  are  those  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 
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2 )  Respecting  curriculum  and  courses 
of  study.  In  general  provisions,  revision 
sources,  revision  procedures,  the  two 
types  of  schools  are  pretty  close  to¬ 
gether.  In  English  the  private  schools  are 
doing  better  work;  and  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  mathematics,  sciences,  social 
studies,  they  outrank  the  public  schools 
right  across  the  page  in  each  of  those 
five  fields. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  schools 
are  distinctly  better  than  the  private 
schools  in  music,  arts  and  crafts,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  homemaking,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce.  In  homemaking  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  difference  of  all.  The  private  school 
only  rated  at  lo  piercentile  point,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  52  for  the  public  school — 
54  for  the  North  Central.  In  health, 
though,  the  private  schools  seem  to  be 
better  than  the  public  schools. 

3)  Respecting  outcomes  of  education. 
The  public  schools  are  slightly  better  in 
industrial  arts,  homemaking,  agriculture 
and  business  education;  distinctly  in¬ 
ferior  in  health  and  physical  education 
and  development  of  desirable  attitudes 
and  appreciations. 

4)  Resp)ecting  college  success.  There 
we  found  the  public  school  people  dis¬ 
tinctly  outranking  the  private  school, 
judged  by  the  percentage  passing  75  per 
cent  of  the  work,  percentage  of  hours 
failed,  percentage  of  freshman  average 
of  the  school  to  which  they  went. 

Now  are  our  so-called  thermometer 
readings  valid?  Let  us  take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  thermometer  on  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library.  Is  that  valid,  or 
is  it  not?  We  propose  to  work  out  how 
many  volumes  a  school  has  in  its  library. 
Suppose  it  has  25  but  that  the  average 
for  all  the  schools  is  2500  volumes.  For 
discriminative  purposes  therefore  that 
particular  thermometer  is  worthless.  We 
might  just  as  well  throw  it  on  the  junk 
pile.  And  we  shall  reject  it  if  it  turns 
out  that  way. 


Take  another  thermometer — recency 
of  publication.  Suppose  it  turns  out  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  books  in  one  library 
have  been  published  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  in  another  library  only  12  per  cent. 
Isn’t  that  pretty  good  evidence  of  dis¬ 
criminative  value,  something  that  helps 
differentiate  a  good  school  from  a  poor 
school? 

In  the  next  three  weeks  we  are  going 
through  each  of  these  thermometers  and 
test  each  one  by  this  procedure,  and  then 
we  will  know  which  ones  show  the  great¬ 
est  discriminative  value,  and  which  are 
only  average,  what  have  very  little,  and 
which  have  none.  Then  we  are  going  to 
do  another  thing.  We  are  going  to  take 
the  fifty  best  libraries  and  the  fifty  poor¬ 
est  and  do  that  over  again,  to  find  which 
is  the  best  library  measured  from  that 
standpoint.  Then  we  are  going  to  take 
the  correlation  between  each  one  of  these 
thermometers.  It  may  be  that  two  of 
them  will  measure  the  same  factors,  but 
if  we  find  the  correlation  very  low  be¬ 
tween  the  two  thermometers,  we  shall 
want  to  keep  them.  So  we  shall  have  no 
less  than  1032  correlations  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Those  of  you  who  have  strug¬ 
gled  to  work  out  one  correlation  know 
what  it  means  to  work  out  a  thousand, 
as  we  are  now  doing,  to  find  out  which 
are  valid  thermometers  to  use. 

We  have  a  great  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington  which  is  occupied  in  part 
with  calibrating  standardized  instru¬ 
ments.  When  they  once  turn  out  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
you  or  I  can  use  it  with  considerable 
confidence  because  we  know  that  it  is  a 
valid  measuring  instrument  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  We  trust  we  are  going  to  have  in 
the  next  few  weeks  a  set  of  calibrated, 
standardized  thermometers  which  you 
can  use  with  more  confidence  than  you 
have  in  the  past  as  a  method  of  evalu¬ 
ating  your  school.  Some  of  you  are  wor¬ 
ried,  I  know,  and  have  come  to  our  office 
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and  said,  “This  is  a  fine  procedure,  but 
heavens!  it’s  far  too  elaborate  for  us  to 
do.  Even  if  we  have  a  hundred  thermom¬ 
eters  left,  we  can’t  study  high  schools  in 
the  North  Central  Association  with  a 
hundred  thermometers.  It  isn’t  practical 
for  us  to  work  with — another  one  of 
these  university  professor’s  crazy  theo¬ 
ries  that  won’t  work  out  in  a  practical 
world.” 

You  are  going  to  know  inside  of  a 
month  that  there  are  just  twelve  ther¬ 
mometers,  if  you  wish,  that  you  can  pick 
out.  Suppose  you  decide  you  want  just 
one  in  the  library  field — no  more.  We 
can  tell  you  which  one  is  best  to  use 
there — maybe  recency  of  publication, 
maybe  something  else.  On  curricula,  if 
you  insist  on  a  short-cut  measurement, 
we  will  tell  you  that  English  or  science 
or  something  else  is  the  best  for  you  to 
take.  Or  in  measuring  pupil  activities, 
outcome,  staff,  we  can  pick  out  the 
twelve  most  valid  thermometers  for  you. 
We  are  not  going  to  recommend  them. 
We  think  you  ought  to  make  a  more 
elaborate  study  than  that.  But  if  you 
won’t  take  more  than  the  twelve,  we  can 
tell  you  which  are  the  best  to  use  for  a 
quick,  hasty  educational  diagnosis.  If 
you  want  a  more  thorough  diagnosis,  we 
can  tell  you  the  forty  or  sixty  next  best. 
If  you  are  willing  to  go  to  the  hospital 
instead  of  calling  a  doctor  to  your  house 
and  have  your  pulse  taken — if  you  want 
to  spend  a  week  in  an  elaborate  series  of 
tests,  you  will  know  a  lot  more  about 
your  physical  condition.  If  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  call  a  committee  of  educational 
experts  to  study  your  school  for  a  week, 
with  a  hundred  different  thermometers, 
you  will  know  a  lot  more  about  your 
school.  But  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
flexible  set  of  instruments  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  needs  and  conditions. 

We  don’t  feel  that  you  have  to  do 
this  every  year.  We  believe  it  is  more 
worth  while  to  make  an  elaborate,  care¬ 


ful  study  of  your  school  every  five  years 
than  a  superficial  study  every  year.  At 
the  same  time,  you  may  want  to  take 
these  twelve  primary  thermometers  I 
spoke  of  this  year,  for  just  a  superficial 
review  of  the  school,  and  then  next  year 
study  the  library  intensively;  the  next 
year  a  superficial  review  again,  and  the 
next  year  the  curriculum.  Then  in  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years  you  will  have 
covered  the  field  intensively. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall 
have  available  for  your  use  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  a  revision  of  all  of  these  ther¬ 
mometers,  a  statement  of  which  ones 
are  the  primary  group  of  twelve  that  are 
most  valid;  of  the  next  and  the  next  and 
the  next,  ranged  in  order  of  merit;  also 
the  book  of  Educational  Temperatures  in 
revised  form;  also  a  practical  working 
manual,  not  with  all  the  theory  back  of 
it,  but  simply  telling  you  how  to  use 
these  things  in  your  particular  school. 
That  material  will  all  be  available  before 
the  beginning  of  next  fall. 

I  haven’t  at  all  discussed  the  faults 
of  the  present  accrediting  system,  and  I 
shall  not  do  so  because  you  are  as  famil¬ 
iar  with  them  as  I  am.  Three  things, 
however,  have  been  greatly  at  fault  in 
the  past.  In  the  measures  you  have  used, 
you  are  not  sure  that  they  have  really 
been  valid.  They  are  certainly  not  very 
flexible,  and  they  certainly,  in  many 
cases,  have  not  been  stimulating.  As  soon 
as  a  school  was  accredited,  there  was  no 
stimulation  to  continue  its  growth.  Now 
we  hope  that  this  method  of  evaluation 
which  we  have  devised  here  will  have 
those  three  characteristics,  if  none 
others;  while  they  will  be  not  perfectly 
valid,  they  will  be  much  more  valid  than 
any  we  have  had  in  the  past — ^at  least 
fairly  valid.  We  know  that  you  can  char¬ 
acterize  them  as  distinctly  flexible,  that 
IS,  adaptable  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  of 
schools;  and  certainly  they  are  going  to 
be  stimulating. 
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II.  TECHNIQUES  OF  VISITATION 
Paul  A.  Rhemus,  Principal,  Grasse  Pointe,  Michigan 


Dr.  Eells  has  already  covered  a  great 
many  of  the  points  which  I  might  in¬ 
clude  in  my  subject  on  “The  Technique 
of  Visitation.”  There  are  a  great  many 
things  which  we  observed  which  I  am 
not  going  to  include  in  this  particular 
portrayal  this  morning,  but  I  think  there 
are  one  or  two  which  might  be  fitting  at 
this  time  before  I  actually  get  into  the 
subject  itself. 

I  would  have  you  know  that  both  of 
these  instances  are  true.  We  were  in  a 
little  town  in  North  Dakota  where  we 
were  intending  to  visit  the  teachers,  as 
we  did  in  a  good  many  of  the  schools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  visited  ninety 
p>er  cent  of  the  teachers  in  all  of  the 
schools  that  we  saw.  In  this  particular 
school,  the  teacher  was  a  little  bit  con¬ 
cerned  about  our  visit  and  had  given  an 
examination  and  we  were  not  able  to  see 
her.  I  said,  “Would  you  mind  if  I  could 
see  your  examination  papers?”  She  said, 
“No,  I’ll  be  very  glad  to  have  you  look 
at  them.”  It  was  a  test  she  had  given  in 
world  history — and  I  tell  you,  just  as 
truly  as  I  stand  here,  that  this  is  so. 
This  is  not  a  story  for  the  occasion.  I 
picked  up  this  series  of  test  papers  and 
found  that  she  had  asked  this  rather 
peculiar  question:  “What  is  a  niche  in  a 
church?”  And  just  as  truly  as  I  stand 
here,  this  was  the  reply  that  was  on  that 
paper:  “A  niche  in  a  church  is  the  same 
as  a  niche  anywhere  else,  except  that 
you  can’t  scratch  it  as  well.” 

Those  of  you  who  in  your  various  com¬ 
munities  have  been  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  the  curriculum,  will,  I  am 
sure,  appreciate  this  second  little  detail, 
and  with  this  I  end  this  part  of  my  talk. 

We  were  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
wanted  to  visit  one  of  the  beautiful 
negro  high  schools  found  throughout  that 
state.  Mr.  Mark  Godman,  who  is  the 


high  school  inspector,  said  he  wanted  to 
take  us  to  one  of  the  lovely  sections  of 
Louisville  where  there  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman  teacher  whom  he  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  very  fine  women  negro 
teachers  in  that  school.  We  went  over 
there — five  or  six  of  us,  following  Mr. 
Godman — and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
open  the  door,  apparently  something 
amusing  had  happened  in  the  classroom 
and  all  the  students  burst  into  laughter. 
Of  course  it  appeared  that  they  were 
laughing  at  him.  Being  clever  and  rising 
to  the  occasion,  he  went  up  to  this 
woman  and  said,  “Ma’am,  do  you  teach 
giggling  here?”  Of  course,  we  all  laughed 
at  that.  She  turned  to  him  and  very 
quickly  said,  “No,  Mr.  Godman,  we 
don’t  teach  giggling  here  now,  but  it’s 
very  difficult  to  predict  the  curriculum 
of  the  future.” 

I  recognize  that  it  is  long  past  eleven 
o’clock  and  it  would  be  more  fruitful  to 
have  a  discussion  period,  and  so  I  shall 
turn  quickly  to  the  particular  technique 
that  these  four  committees  in  general 
used  in  appraising  schools.  Dr.  Eells  has 
already  inferred  that  we  met  for  a  three 
week  trial  period  in  the  East,  where  we 
visited  some  schools  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  we  would  go  out  and 
visit  the  school  and  then  come  back  and 
appraise  it  on  these  fifteen  hundred  cri¬ 
teria  items.  We  then  had  a  pretty  fair 
picture,  when  we  left  on  the  first  of 
October,  as  to  how  we  would  work  when 
we  broke  up  and  went  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  country;  how  we  would 
appraise  the  schools  we  were  going  to 
visit. 

I  think  I  should  say,  parenthetically, 
that  we  found  various  techniques  which 
were  effective  that  we  passed  on  very 
quickly  to  the  headquarters  office  as  our 
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Iwork  progressed  for  the  year,  and  that 
the  headquarters  office  distributed  those 
to  the  other  committee  members,  and  as 
we  went  along  we  worked  out  refine¬ 
ments  in  our  procedure.  I  think,  too,  I 
should  say  to  you  that  naturally  our 
horizon  broadened  as  we  went  from  state 
to  state  and  as  we  went  to  more  schools, 
so  that  perhaps  our  measuring  sticks 
were  a  little  bit  more  valuable  toward 
the  latter  part  of  our  school  visits  for 
the  year  than  they  were  at  the  outset. 

After  our  trial  period  in  Washington, 
we  broke  up  into  four  divisions,  and  four 
committees  worked  for  a  half  year  and 
three  committees  worked  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  that  one  year.  We  happened 
to  go  into  the  Middle  States  area,  and  our 
technique,  which  was  the  kind  used  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  other  committees,  with 
slight  variations,  is  the  one  I  wish  to 
describe. 

Approximately  two  to  three  months 
before  we  came  into  a  school,  the  school 
authorities  had  received  this  complete 

I  set  of  evaluative  criteria,  and  they  had 
been  asked  to  appraise  themselves  intel¬ 
ligently  and  honestly  on  all  of  the  items 
included  in  the  evaluation.  This  was  done 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  there 
I  were  a  few  teachers  and  a  few  admin¬ 
istrators  who  thought  that  we  were  in¬ 
spectors,  who  could  not  understand  that 
we  were  there  merely  in  order  to  apply 
these  instruments  to  normal  school  situ¬ 
ations  and  that  we  were  not  there  for 
accrediting.  There  were  some  who 
thought  that  we  were  representatives  of 
the  federal  government,  a  few  who 
thought  that  we  were  G  men,  and  actu¬ 
ally  a  few — or,  I  should  say,  a  consid¬ 
erable  number — who  at  the  outset 
thought  we  were  WPA  workers  out  of  a 
job. 

But  before  we  had  been  there  very 
long  we  convinced  them,  at  least  the 
teachers  who  were  still  unconvinced, 
that  our  motives  were  perfectly  fine  and 


we  were  accepted  in  by  far  the  large 
majority  of  cases  in  the  spirit  in  which 
we  came. 

Of  course,  our  first  objective  was  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  administra¬ 
tors  and  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and 
to  note  the  peculiar  problems  pertaining 
to  each  individual  school  as  we  came  to 
it.  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  in  every  state  that  we  vis¬ 
ited,  we  had  members  of  the  state  high 
school  inspection  service,  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  inspection  department,  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction — in  many 
cases  members  of  the  universities  of  the 
various  states — ^who  were  with  us  during 
the  entire  time  that  we  were  in  those 
states  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  peculiar  problems 
in  that  state  were.  These  men,  too, 
helped  us  in  the  final  appraisal  we  made 
of  all  the  schools  when  we  had  finished 
our  work  there. 

After  our  preliminary  introduction  to 
the  school  administration,  our  next  job 
was  to  see  what  the  school  plant  was 
like.  Naturally  we  were  interested  in 
the  setting  in  which  this  particular  edu¬ 
cational  program  was  being  conducted, 
so  we  spent  from  several  hours  to  half  a 
day  in  visiting  the  school  plant.  We  vis¬ 
ited  practically  every  phase  of  the  school 
plant— not  o^y  the  site,  but  the  audi¬ 
torium,  noticed  the  assemblies,  the 
locker  rooms,  the  gymnasiums,  the  class¬ 
rooms.  We  observed  the  particular  in¬ 
structional  materials  which  were  avail¬ 
able,  the  library  adequacy  and  recency 
of  volumes,  and  a  great  many  other 
things,  so  that  before  we  started  out  we 
generally  had  a  pretty  good  picture  of 
what  the  setting  of  that  school  was. 

Then  we  broke  up  into  various  groups, 
as  I  shall  indicate.  It  became  the  job  of 
one  of  us  to  handle  one  phase  of  the 
work,  and  we  varied  our  procedure  so 
that  none  of  it  would  be  stereotyped. 
We  wanted  to  be  particularly  careful 
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that  no  one  would  get  a  rather  limited, 
narrow  point  of  view,  so  we  varied  our 
jobs.  It  became  the  job  of  one  of  us  to 
go  back  to  the  office  and  look  over  the 
evaluative  criteria.  We  discovered  impor¬ 
tant  items  that  had  still  to  be  included, 
a  great  deal  of  supplementary  material 
we  wished  to  add,  and  we  got  that  from 
the  office  staff.  The  job  of  that  individ¬ 
ual  for  the  first  half  day — if  it  took  that 
long — was  to  complete  the  evaluative 
criteria  with  the  teacher  or  the  admin¬ 
istrator,  as  the  case  might  be,  so  that 
before  we  left  the  school  we  had  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  way  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  the  staff  of  that  school  had 
actually  appraised  themselves  on  these 
fifteen  hundred  items. 

Then,  too,  that  same  individual  who 
worked  on  the  evaluative  criteria  that 
day  would  look  over  the  office  forms, 
the  budget  forms,  and  would  do  those 
various  things  that  would  contribute  to 
the  general  appraisal  of  the  school  as 
pertaining  to  what  was  confined  to  the 
office. 

In  the  meantime,  the  various  other 
committee  members  would  begin  class¬ 
room  visitations.  In  that  case  we  felt 
that  many  school  administrators  who 
accompanied  us,  particularly  state  high 
school  inspectors,  were  just  as  good 
judges  of  classroom  instruction  as  were 
we,  and  we  accepted  their  judgment  on 
the  appraisal  of  teachers.  We  tried,  in 
every  school  that  was  small  or  medium¬ 
sized,  or  not  too  large,  to  visit  every 
teacher  in  every  building.  In  many  cases 
where  we  were  not  sure  of  our  appraisal, 
we  visited  that  teacher  two,  three  and 
four  times — sometimes  once  in  one  day 
and  again  the  next  day — or  we  would 
visit  her  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  her  tech¬ 
nique  and  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid 
appraisal  of  what  she  was  doing  in  the 
classroom. 

Then,  too,  we  did  not  confine  our¬ 


selves  to  the  particular  area  in  which  we 
were,  as  individuals,  interested.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  go  into  social  studies, 
other  times  into  English,  another  time 
into  science.  We  were  trying  to  remain 
flexible  throughout  the  entire  year  in 
our  visits  to  these  various  teachers. 

After  that  particular  job  had  been 
done,  naturally  it  became  essential  that 
we  re-appraise  certain  parts  of  the  plant 
which  we  had  not  been  able  to  do  in 
our  rather  cursory  survey  at  the  outset, 
so  certain  individuals  were  asked  to 
check  certain  things.  To  illustrate,  one 
individual  might  be  asked  to  check  the 
science  equipment,  the  supplementary 
aids  and  materials,  the  books  used  in  the 
science  department.  Fortunately,  in  our 
committee  we  had  a  library  expert.  Dr. 
Iverson  of  Leland  Stanford,  who  usually 
took  the  library.  I  went  with  him  many 
times,  or  another  member  would  go  with 
him,  because  he  sometimes  had  ques¬ 
tions,  too,  about  the  adequacy  and  the 
recency  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  volumes. 

So  we  delegated  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  get  a  complete  appraisal, 
to  various  members  who  were  assisting 
us.  Sometimes  we  only  had  one  or  two 
individuals  from  the  state  who  were 
helping;  sometimes  as  high  as  nine  or 
ten.  Texas  has  twenty-four  state  super¬ 
visors  and  the  director  of  the  supervisors 
wished  that  all  of  these  would  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  techniques  used  in 
our  visitations,  and  at  some  time  while 
we  were  in  Texas,  those  twenty-four 
high  school  inspectors  were  with  us. 

After  we  had  carefully  appraised  the 
various  items  that  pertained  to  the  in¬ 
structional  program,  that  pertained  to 
every  phase  of  the  school,  and  had  ap¬ 
plied  them  to  the  evaluative  criteria,  our 
next  job  was  to  talk  to  the  classroom 
teachers,  and  frequently  when  we  had 
finished  visiting  a  class,  we  found  such 
an  occasion.  We  discovered  that  some 
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administrators  had  a  good  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  distinguishing  between  imagina¬ 
tion  and  memory,  and  therefore  we 
would  go  to  the  classroom  teacher  and 
get  valid  facts  of  what  the  administrator 
had  said.  We  did  find  that  we  could  get 
a  general,  well-rounded  picture  by  inter¬ 
rogating  the  teachers  as  well  as  those 
who  were  actually  in  control  of  the 
school.  After  we  had  done  that,  the  ad¬ 
ministrators,  in  many  cases,  asked  us  if 
we  would  not  give  them  a  complete  ap¬ 
praisal  of  what  we  had  seen,  and  we 
were  glad  to  do  that.  Sometimes  we 
spent  two  or  three  hours  with  these  men 
giving  them  a  general  picture,  with  the 
assurance  that  a  more  detailed  analysis 
would  come  from  our  headquarters, 
which  would  be  given  to  each  of  the  two 
hundred  schools. 

Then  we  felt,  too,  that  it  was  essential 
that  we  understand  what  the  boys  and 
girls  thought  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school  program,  and  how  it  had 
helped  them  in  their  particular  prob¬ 
lems.  So  before  we  left  we  visited  a 
group  of  representative  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors,  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
—a  cross  section  of  juniors  and  seniors 
whose  names  we  took  from  the  files, 
without  an  attempt  to  get  the  cleverest 
or  the  most  able  ones,  but  a  broad  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school.  We  questioned  them  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  sometimes  three 
hours  on  how  the  program  of  the  school 
was  working  out,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned. 

I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  that  this  technique,  which  we  de¬ 
veloped  quickly  and  which  was  used  by 
all  the  committees,  helped  us  tremen¬ 
dously  to  get  to  the  ground  work  of  how 
effective  that  school  was  in  getting  into 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls.  We  got 
splendid  replies  in  every  school  we  vis¬ 
ited,  private  or  public,  coeducational  or 
not.  I  think  in  the  iiuun  the  replies  that 


were  most  constructive  and  helpful  came 
from  the  Southern  states,  where  the 
boys  and  girls  realized  that  many  of  the 
things  they  were  getting  were  not  those 
that  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  North 
were  getting.  Many  of  the  impressicms 
we  received  were  added  later  to  our 
evaluative  criteria,  which  will  form  a 
part  of  the  final  judgment  of  these 
schools. 

Our  next  job,  then,  was  to  sit  down 
and  re-appraise  the  fifteen  hundred 
items  themselves  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  four  hundred  evaluations,  and 
in  that  case  the  administrator  never 
joined  with  us,  but  those  who  were 
school  advisers  in  that  state  did  actually 
work  with  us  on  those  forms.  They  ap¬ 
praised  them,  and  where  we  thought  the 
school  authority  or  the  faculty  had  rated 
themselves  too  high,  we  lowered  them  in 
the  terms  of  our  broad  experience.  In 
some  cases  we  raised  items.  In  a  great 
many  cases  we  left  them  exactly  as  they 
were.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  and  very  gratifying  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  most  of  the  schools  had 
actually  rated  themselves  honestly  and 
had  rated  themselves  fairly  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  appraisal  that  they  made  on  all  of 
these  aspects  as  we  have  indicated. 

Sometimes  these  appraisals  could  be 
finished  in  three  hours.  It  depended 
pretty  largely  on  the  type  of  the  school 
we  were  in.  The  better  the  school,  as  a 
rule,  the  better  the  reports  were  made 
out.  That  seemed  to  be  a  general  obser¬ 
vation  as  we  went  from  state  to  state. 
Sometimes  we  could  finish  them  in  three 
hours;  sometimes  it  took  two  to  three 
evenings  to  finish  our  work.  Needless  to 
say,  we  were  busy  day  and  night  trying 
to  get  our  job  done,  because  we  had  to 
travel  also.  Many  times  we  made  large 
hops  of  several  hundred  miles.  That 
meant  we  were  on  an  irregular  schedule 
for  a  year,  although  we  all  thrived  on 
it,  and  when  the  year  was  over  we  felt 
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we  had  an  honest  picture  of  what  we  evaluative  criteria.  That  material  was 
had  set  out  to  do  in  appraising  those  then  sent  to  Washington  by  special  mail 
schools.  After  the  evaluations  had  been  and  broken  down  and  treated  statisti- 
made,  and  after  we  had  added  many  cally,  as  Dr.  Eells  has  indicated, 
illustrative  items  and  much  supplemen-  That  represented  the  techniques  we 
tary  material  which  would  clarify  the  used.  I  think  that  our  general  observa- 
marks  which  we  gave,  our  evaluative  cri-  tion  would  be  that  even  though  we  had 
teria  were  then  finally  sent  to  Washing-  a  longer  time  for  visiting  these  schools 
ton.  than  is  generally  permitted  under  our 

We  did  one  additional  thing.  We  also  high  school  inspection  at  the  present 
made  a  final  qualitative  evaluation  of  time,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  school,  because  we  did  not  want  to  the  school  administrator  that  we  did  not 
be  lost  in  the  total  amount  of  detail  have  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  visit 
which  we  had  to  cover  in  appraising  those  schools  and  appraise  them  as  fully 
each  of  those  fifteen  hundred  items.  As  as  we  should,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
Dr.  Eells  has  indicated,  we  finally  made  stayed  in  no  school  less  than  two  days, 
a  qualitative  evaluation  of  every  school  sometimes  as  high  as  five  days, 
we  visited  in  terms  of  every  other  school  We  ended  our  visits  with  all  the  in- 
we  had  seen  before  that  time.  That  rep-  spectors  meeting  together  in  the  De- 

resented  a  part  of  the  complete  picture.  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  New  York 
After  that  general,  final  appraisal  had  City,  appraising  the  work  of  its  two 
been  made,  it  was  included  with  our  hundred  or  more  teachers. 

III.  PRACTICAL  VALUES  ARISING  FROM  THE  STUDY 

A.  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL 
Richard  V.  Lindsey,  Principal,  Pekin,  Illinois 


About  six  years  ago,  we  made  our  first 
plans  for  revising  the  curriculum  in  Pe¬ 
kin  Community  High  School.  We  were 
in  the  same  position  that  many  schools 
have  been  during  the  past  decade,  in 
that  the  administration  was  conscious  of 
the  short-comings  in  the  curriculum  but 
not  sure  of  how  to  attack  the  problem. 

During  the  four  years  following  our 
first  approach,  we  struggled  along.  Some¬ 
times  we  had  a  feeling  that  we  were  ac¬ 
complishing  favorable  results,  but  most 
of  the  time  it  seemed  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  the  teaching  staff  of  any  real  need 
of  change  in  the  curriculum.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  was  how  to  discover  some  technique 
which  would  overcome  the  inertia  of 
self-complacency.  The  older  teachers  in 
the  group  who  had  been  with  us  several 
years,  had  perfected  a  routine  procedure 
and  hesitated  to  break  away  from  their 
customary  p>edagogical  practices.  The 


younger  teachers  in  the  staff  were  fresh 
from  recent  college  work,  and  naturally 
they  assumed  that  they  possessed  the 
latest  in  methodology.  Monthly  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings  with  special  emphasis 
placed  on  curriculum  problems  were 
showing  some  favorable  results,  but  not 
in  sufficient  degree  to  be  satisfying. 

Two  years  ago  this  spring,  we  were 
notified  of  our  assignment  as  one  of  the 
two  hundred  schools  selected  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study,  and  in  September  of 
1936  we  presented  the  plan  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  and  began  our  preparation  for 
the  study.  At  first  the  staff  was  some¬ 
what  panicky  at  the  prospects  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  very 
thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation, 
but  this  attitude  changed  as  the  work 
progressed. 

An  analysis  revealed  the  fact  that, 
while  we  possessed  a  school  philosophy. 
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it  was  more  or  less  vague  and  decidedly 
lacking  in  uniformity  throughout  the 
different  departments.  The  discussions 
we  had  in  our  regular  staff  meetings  re¬ 
garding  our  philosophy  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  enthusiasm  which  developed 
as  a  result  of  these  meetings  during  the 
early  months  of  the  study  were  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

The  different  forms  used  in  the  study 
were  distributed,  analyzed,  and  filled 
out  by  teachers,  heads  of  departments, 
and  counsellors.  Even  the  head  janitor 
was  called  in  for  special  conference  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  interest  of  the  teaching 
staff  grew  until  by  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  committee  in  early  April  of 
1937,  all  of  our  group  were  talking  shop 
talk  with  a  strictly  professional  attitude 
and  enjoying  it,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time.  We  could  sense  a  growing  pride  in 
the  attitude  of  the  student  body  as  they 
accepted  the  challenge  to  help  make  our 
school  receive  a  good  rating. 

The  week  that  the  committee  was 
with  us  still  stands  out  as  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  experience.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  personnel  of  the  group. 
The  nature  of  their  approach  as  they 
contacted  the  different  groups  in  the 
classrooms  was  such  that  teachers  were 
put  at  their  ease.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  men  of  the  committee 
were  not  with  us  to  find  fault,  but  rather 
to  counsel  and  guide.  Dr.  Stetson  was 
most  gracious  and  after  the  first  couple 
of  days  teachers  not  yet  interviewed 
were  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  overlooked  and  omitted 
from  the  program  of  visitation.  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  have 
daily  interviews  with  all  three  commit¬ 
tee  members.  Mr.  Worthington  of  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Belting  of 
our  Illinois  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  Dr.  Stetson,  were  un¬ 
stinting  in  their  allotment  of  both  time 
and  attention.  It  was  with  regret  that 


we  bid  the  members  of  the  committee 
adieu  at  the  close  of  the  week,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  it  might  be  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  work  with  these  men  again  some 
time. 

After  the  investigation  was  over  and 
the  summary  reports  received,  we  re¬ 
quested  the  teachers  to  state  their  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  project.  The  opinions 
found  in  the  reports  revealed  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  attitude  regarding  the  study.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  these  reactions: 

Many  of  the  teachers  agreed  that  the  study 
caused  them  to  make  a  very  critical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  own  preparation  and  technique. 
More  than  ever  before  they  were  concerned 
with  self -appraisal. 

All  were  aware  of  an  increased  pupil- 
teacher  pride  in  the  work  of  the  school  and 
expressed  pleasure  at  being  identified  with  the 
organization. 

The  teachers  became  more  student-activ¬ 
ity  conscious  when  planning  class  work  and 
made  more  of  an  effort  to  think  in  terms  of 
pupil  reaction  rather  than  subject  content. 

There  has  been  a  realization  of  need  for  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  work  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments,  and  teachers  are  aroused  from  their 
department  complacency  into  a  mutual  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  need  for  integration. 

Teachers  are  anxious  to  acquire  additional 
general  teacher  training  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  more  specific  professional  prep¬ 
aration. 

We  are  constantly  making  comparisons  with 
the  work  of  other  schools  because  we  are 
anxious  to  know  whether  we  are  using  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  solving  our  prob¬ 
lems. 

As  teachers  become  interested  in  their 
school  and  its  standing,  they  want  to  know 
what  other  schools  are  doing.  As  one  teacher 
stated,  the  project  “put  us  on  our  toes.” 

There  has  been  a  realization  of  need  for 
planning  our  work  and  objectives  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  student 
than  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view. 

The  study  has  increased  our  pride  in  our 
profession,  and  we  are  inclined  to  discuss  our 
common  problem  with  a  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas. 

We  appreciated  the  personal  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

This,  by  the  way,  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  efficient  school  men 
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(XI  the  personnel  of  visiting  committees. 
A  strong  committee  can  do  much  to  im¬ 
press  teachers  with  the  merit  of  accred¬ 
iting  standards. 

Another  result  of  the  study  was  the  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  ideas  regarding  the  importance  of 
always  possessing  very  definite  educational 
objectives. 

The  project  stimulated  experimentation. 

Other  reactions  revealed  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  but  with  less  frequency,  are 
as  follows: 

It  convinced  teachers  that  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  by  competent  authorities  is  worth 
while  and  not  terrifying. 

It  created  a  consciousness  of  the  value  of 
a  sound  philosophy. 

Teachers  became  interested  in  a  room  per¬ 
sonality. 

Counsellors  and  deans  received  much  bene¬ 
fit  out  of  a  complete  summary  of  the  findings. 

We  now  have  a  keener  appreciation  for 
modem  educational  trends. 

The  reaction  of  the  tea(diers,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  written  response  just 
summarized,  is  ctxivincing  pr(X)f  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Cooperative  Study. 
Here  is  another  interesting  observation: 
for  several  years,  seven  to  be  exact,  we 
have  had  a  guidance  department  in  the 
school  under  the  direction  of  two  coun¬ 
sellors,  who  give  three-fifths  of  their 
time  to  such  work.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  department  was  do¬ 
ing  an  efficient  job.  However,  when  the 
pupil  judgment  blank  was  filled  out,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  that,  in  their  esti¬ 
mation,  the  department  did  not  rate  so 
high.  When  we  investigated,  we  found 
that  we  had  failed  to  impress  our  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  broader  aspects  and 
objectives  of  the  department.  Students 
seemed  to  feel  that  guidance  was  for  one 
purpose  only — to  inform  them  definitely 
regarding  what  they  should  select  as  a 
life  work.  We  had  failed  to  impress  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  perspective  of  the  whole 
problem  of  guidance.  In  the  light  of  this 
warning  we  started  an  educational  ap¬ 


proach  to  assist  students  in  gaining  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  purpose 
of  guidance  in  the  school.  In  doing  this 
we  have  also  made  both  teachers  and 
pupils  more  guidance  conscious. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  I  feel  that  the  Cooperative  Study 
was  not  only  a  stimulation  to  our  teach¬ 
ers,  but  it  gave  us  an  incentive  and  im¬ 
petus  that  is  still  present  and  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
very  definite  long  time  study,  has  in¬ 
creased  public  consciousness  in  the 
school’s  problem,  created  constant  inter¬ 
change  of  shop  talk  and  ideas,  and  as¬ 
sured  us  a  publicity  field  in  relation  to 
other  schools  that  was  not  present  be¬ 
fore  the  study  started. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  after 
the  experience  we  have  had  with  the 
Co(^rative  Study,  I  feel  that  the  whole 
accrediting  relationship  can  be  made 
more  interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools  when  the  technique  for 
accrediting  is  developed  in  greater  detail 
and  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  include  as 
much  detail  as  was  included  in  the 
blanks  of  the  Cooperative  Study,  but  in 
the  light  of  this  experiment  surely  some¬ 
thing  more  effective  than  the  standards 
set  up  in  past  years  can  be  developed. 
Then  perhaps  every  accredited  school 
and  those  wishing  to  receive  recognition 
should  go  through  a  teacher  training 
procedure  periodically  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  committee  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  visit. 

The  material  included  in  this  training 
would  be  the  specific  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations  worked  out  by  the  ac¬ 
crediting  boards,  and  suggestions  per¬ 
taining  to  such  items  as  philosophy 
requirements,  objectives,  standards  of 
individual  evaluation,  standards  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  library  service,  instruction, 
curriculum,  activity  program,  guidance 
results,  school  plant,  etc.  Such  periodic 
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Study  of  the  accrediting  policies  should  and  a  sympathetic  approach,  the  results 
enable  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  should  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  our 
every  suggestion  offered  by  the  accred-  experience  with  the  Cooperative  Study, 
iting  committee  for  improvement.  In  the  words  of  our  teachers,  “The  in- 

With  this  preliminary  program  and  vestigation  will  have  a  tonic  effect,  the 

visiting  committees  who  possess  a  vision  rating  will  do  much  to  keep  us  on  our 

in  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the  toes,  and  we  will  wonder  why  we  ever 
problem,  who  have  pleasing  personalities  worried  about  inspectors’  visits.” 

B.  PBOIf  THE  VIEWPOINT  OP  THE  PIIVATE  SCHOOL 

Cbaxles  E.  Pence,  The  Harvard  School  for  Boys,  Chicago 

The  schools  selected  to  participate  in  almost  to  a  man,  feels  that  our  experi- 
the  study  made  by  the  Committee  for  ence  in  participating  in  this  study  has 

the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  been  valuable  and  that  the  benefits  de- 

School  Standards  were  purposely  chosen  rived  from  it  are  likely  to  be  permanent, 
to  represent  every  t)rpe  of  school,  large  My  first  reaction  to  this  study  was 
and  small,  public  and  private,  schools  amazement  at  the  great  amount  of  work 
for  boys  only,  for  girls  only,  schools  for  done  by  the  committee,  both  in  prej>- 
both  lx>ys  and  girls,  schools  accredited  aration  for  this  study  as  well  as  in  the 
and  non-accredited.  Other  considerations  promotion  of  the  work  within  the  field, 
such  as  geographical  distribution,  also  Some  of  the  schools,  especially  the  larger 
determined  this  selection.  ones,  objected  loudly  to  the  burdens  im- 

First  let  me  define  or  qualify  the  posed  upon  them  in  the  marking  of  the 
school  which  I  represent.  The  Harvard  questionnaires  and  check  lists,  but  this 
School  for  Boys,  Chicago,  is  a  small  day  work  must  have  been  infinitesimal  as 
school  with  limited  enrollment  of  a  compared  to  the  work  involved  in  their 
rather  highly  selected  student-body.  For  preparation  and  the  final  tabulation  of 
the  most  part  the  pupils — all  boys —  valuable  data  from  this  huge  mass  of  in¬ 
come  from  cultured  homes  of  well-to-do  formation.  In  addition  to  voluminous 
parents.  For  seventy-five  years  the  questionnaires  and  check  lists  pre¬ 
school  has  sent  at  least  95  per  cent  of  its  liminary  to  the  actual  study,  we  have 
graduates  into  college,  the  majority  en-  received  about  forty  letters  giving  direc- 
tering  such  eastern  colleges  as  Harvard,  tions  and  information  and  about  twenty 
Yale  or  Princeton.  Obviously,  the  cur-  reports  of  studies  completed,  with  many 
ricula  are  planned  with  a  view  to  college  more  to  come. 

requirements  and  the  examinations  for  Objections  were  also  voiced  on  the 
admission,  especially  those  of  the  Col-  ground  that  the  wide  variations  that  ex- 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  ist  in  the  schools  studied,  both  in  types 
school  administration  is  wholly  inde-  and  purposes,  cast  doubt  upon  the  va- 
pendent  of  any  board  of  control.  lidity  of  the  result  of  a  composite  group 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  such  a  study.  It  was  felt  that  the  evaluative 
general  study,  so  extensive  and  compre-  criteria  could  hardly  be  made  to  cover 
hensive  as  this  one  has  been,  would  fairly  the  conditions  that  exist  in  such 
touch  upon,  and  even  emphasize,  many  widely  differing  types  of  schools,  espe- 
phases  of  school  work  or  administration  cially  if  the  criteria,  not  particularly  api- 
that  had  but  little  interest  or  relation  to  plicable  to  the  school,  were  to  be  used 
the  rather  narrow  field  of  our  work.  In  as  checked  in  the  final  evaluations  of  the 
spite  of  this  fact,  I  think  our  faculty,  school.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  compari- 
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sons  from  information  given  on  the 
check-lists,  even  when  substantiated  by 
the  examiners,  have  but  little  meaning 
unless  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  failure  or  success  of  the  particular 
work  that  the  school  professes  to  do.  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  participating  schools 
should  be  alarmed  on  this  score  for  the 
committee  has  recognized  this  fact  and 
has  insisted  that  these  criteria  be  re¬ 
garded  as  flexible  to  suit  the  local  con¬ 
ditions. 

On  the  whole  the  most  valuable  part 
of  this  study  will  accrue  from  the  final 
reports  and  analyses  that  will  come  to 
each  school  but  of  hardly  less  value  was 
the  Judgment  Criteria  (Sections  B 
through  L),  submitted  to  the  schools  for 
self-appraisal.  In  many  cases  these  cri¬ 
teria  were  provocative  of  careful  self- 
study  and  analysis  and  all  of  them  were 
inspirational.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Sections  M  and  N  which  called  for  per¬ 
sonal  data  from  all  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators. 

While  most  of  these  check-lists  were 
well  prepared,  a  few  left  much  to  be 
desired — or,  perhaps  one  should  say, 
contained  much  that  was  irrelevant,  con¬ 
tradictory  or  confusing.  Section  B — 
“Philosophy,  Purposes  and  Objectives” 
was  one  of  these.  For  example,  under 
the  heading  “Graphic  Analysis”  are 
found  eighteen  pairs  of  so-called  con¬ 
trasting  a^>ects  of  certain  phases  of 
the  school’s  philosophy  of  Ekiucation.  I 
have  yet  to  find  anyone  without  the 
Committee  who  agrees  that  certain  pairs 
here  listed  are  really  contrasting  ideas. 
In  any  school,  large  or  small,  pupil  ef¬ 
fort  and  pupil  interest  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  as  opposing  ideas.  Rather, 
they  are  complementary;  the  one  does 
not  exclude  the  other,  and  every  good 
teacher  strives  for  maximum  pupil  effort 
through  maximum  pupil  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  other  pairs,  e.g. 
information  - understanding,  product- 


process,  knowledge-ability,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  In  my  opinion,  this  section 
was  rather  meaningless  and  could  not  be 
answered  by  putting  a  point  on  a  line. 

Section  M,  “Personal  Data,”  is  too 
valuable  to  be  discarded  when  this  study 
is  concluded.  It  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  school  administrators,  and  with 
only  slight  changes  and  adaptations,  it 
could  serve  as  a  permanent  and  annual 
cumulative  record  for  individual  teach¬ 
ers.  Likewise,  Section  N.,  “Individual 
Evaluations”  should  give  each  teacher 
not  only  an  opportunity,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  taking  stock  at  regular  intervals 
of  his  pedagogical  assets — or  liabilities. 

Most  private  schools  have  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  in  shaping  their  curricula. 
For  this  reason.  Questionnaire  D  “Cur¬ 
riculum  and  Courses  of  Study”  should 
have  especial  interest  to  them  but  will 
be  valuable  to  all  types  of  schools.  It 
was  short,  direct  and  constructive:  this 
particular  study  should  be  continued. 

Questionnaire  K,  dealing  with  the 
school  plant  in  its  relation  to  health  and 
safety,  efficiency  and  economy,  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  community  service 
is  especially  valuable  but  this  should  go 
also  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  its 
architects.  We  administrators  must  usu¬ 
ally  take  our  plants  as  we  find  them  and 
too  frequently  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  in  their  construction. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  few  general 
comments?  Almost  every  check-list  has 
much  of  value  both  to  the  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  their  faculties.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  reject  or  disregard  that 
which  does  not  relate  to  local  conditions 
or  requirements.  Every  questionnaire 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  valuable  faculty 
study  and  discussion,  even  when  the 
questions  have  but  little  bearing  upon 
local  conditions.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  searching  self-analysis  will  inevi¬ 
tably  result  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  school  system. 
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For  several  years  many  administrators 
have  felt  an  urgent  need  for  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  methods  of  evaluating 
secondary  schools.  Our  old  “standards” 
were  valuable  in  helping  to  improve  the 
quality  of  schools  generally — but  educa¬ 
tion  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  For  an  excellent  summary  of 
“The  Needs  and  Bases  of  a  New  Method 
of  Accrediting  Secondary  Schools”  let  me 
refer  you  to  a  reprint  under  this  title  in 
the  Educational  Record  Supplement  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Eells,  coordinator  of  this  study. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  has  been  so  comprehensive 
and  so  efficiently  and  scientifically  con¬ 
ducted  that  a  complete  revision  of  ac¬ 
crediting  criteria  can  now  be  safely 
undertaken.  Experience  and  a  careful 


study  of  the  findings  of  the  committee 
will  show  what  is  valuable  and  what 
should  be  discarded;  where  emphasis 
should  be  placed;  where  simplification 
is  necessary. 

In  summary,  I  quote  as  expressing 
well  my  own  reactions  to  this  study  a 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  this 
week  by  a  Principal  in  another  cooper¬ 
ating  private  school: 

“While  we  were  not  entirely  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  some  of  the  procedures  used 
in  the  study  and  found  much  to  criticize 
in  the  questionnaire  forms,  we  do  want 
to  say  whole-heartedly  that  our  partici¬ 
pation  has  been  helpful  to  us  and,  of 
course,  if  it  has  contributed  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  accrediting  procedure  in 
secondary  schools  in  general,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in  it.” 


IV.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  Secretary  of  the  Association 


From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
Conunission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
members  of  the  Commission’s  various 
committees  have  made  untiring  and 
ceaseless  efforts  to  try  to  find  out  what 
constitutes  a  good  high  school.  During 
the  early  history  of  the  Association,  the 
chief  purpose  of  a  secondary  school  was 
to  prepare  people  for  entrance  to  col¬ 
lege.  It  was  a  rather  easy  matter.  If  any¬ 
one  wished  to  do  so,  he  could  judge  a 
high  school  by  how  well  its  graduates 
did  during  the  freshman  year  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education. 

However,  times  have  changed  as  the 
years  have  gone  by,  and  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  youth  of  high  school  age 
now  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  high  school  is  no  longer  simply 
a  college  preparatory  institution.  It  must 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  not  only  of 
this  college  preparatory  group,  but  also 
of  that  large  group  of  young  men  and 


young  women  who  are  enrolling  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  country. 

Consequently,  a  high  school  can  no 
longer  be  judged  simply  by  how  well  its 
graduates  do  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  It  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  judge  a  high  school  by  its 
product.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
make  any  survey  that  would  show  how 
the  high  schools  have  helped  young  men 
and  young  women  to  take  their  places 
in  this  complex  civilization;  how  it  has 
helped  them  to  solve  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  faced. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  in 
spite  of  all  these  new  demands  which 
have  been  made  on  the  secondary 
schools,  there  are  yet  large  numbers  of 
them  in  which  the  program  of  study  is 
still  chiefly  college  preparatory  in  char¬ 
acter.  Secondary  education  has  been  a 
little  bit  slow  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
this  new  era.  We  have  tried  to  cling  to 
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the  old  program  of  studies,  a  program 
composed  of  studies  which  were  thought 
to  best  serve  the  interests  and  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  preparing  for  college, 
and  it  has  been  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  that  we  have  seen  the  popularity 
of  certain  types  of  studies  fade.  It  has 
also  been  with  considerable  doubt  that 
some  of  us  have  noted  the  insistence 
upon  new  types  of  courses  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

Nevertheless,  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  All  over  the  country  schools  are 
now  trying  out  new  types  of  courses, 
and  an  examination  of  the  programs  of 
studies  of  the  secondary  schools  through¬ 
out  any  particular  state  or  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  those 
programs  ccMitain  a  great  many  new 
types  of  studies,  studies  that  were  un¬ 
heard  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  standards  for  accrediting  which 
were  developed  over  a  period  of  years 
with  the  college  preparatory  high  school 
in  mind  are  now  no  longer  adequate  to 
our  needs,  and  that  fact  can  be  marked 
as  one  of  the  chief  troubles  we  are  hav¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  trying  to  apply  a  set 
of  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  which  no  longer  fit,  and 
consequently  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the 
development  of  new  types  of  standards. 

Until  now,  as  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point,  the  program  of  study  has  been 
largely  college  preparatory,  and  the 
standards  which  we  developed  were  the 
type  which  were  suited  to  that  type  of 
a  program.  For  example,  we  gave  our 
attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  so-called  academic  subjects.  We 
gave  our  attention  to  the  type  of  equipn 
ment  that  those  teachers  needed.  We 
gave  our  attention  to  the  development 
of  courses  of  study  that  we  thought  best 


fit  young  men  and  young  women  for  col¬ 
lege.  Finally,  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
we  thought  we  ought  to  encourage  the 
so-called  non-academic  subjects  som^ 
what,  and  so  we  printed  into  our  stand¬ 
ards  that  the  North  Central  Association  ‘ 
wishes  to  encourage  the  addition  to  the 
program  of  study  such  courses  as  com¬ 
merce,  agriculture,  home  economics- 
courses  that  were  of  interest  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  particular  community.  We  did 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  addition  of 
such  subjects. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  requested  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  to  study 
methods  of  evaluation  and  accrediting, 
and  that  was  the  start  of  the  present 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards.  A  conunittee  was  appointed  r 
by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  which  met  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  found  that  other  accrediting  i 
associations  were  interested  in  the  same 
thing.  So  Dr.  Zook,  who  was  then  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  was  brought 
into  consultation  and  it  was  decided  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  cooperative  study 
involving  the  efforts  of  all  the  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  working  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education.  And  that  is 
what  has  been  done.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  try  to  work  out  standards  for  the 
evaluation  of  secondary  schools. 

This  study  is  now  near  its  completion,  j 
and  those  of  you  who  have  heard  Dr. 
Eells  can  realize  the  great  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  put  into  it  in  order 
to  bring  together  materials  and  informa-  I 
tion  which  can  be  used  in  the  making  of 
standards  and  the  evaluation  of  schools, 
not  only  by  the  accrediting  agencies  but  [ 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  secondary  i 
schools  themselves.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  seems  that  j 
we  ought  to  do  something  in  our  own 
Association  with  the  materials  and  in-  | 
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formation  coming  out  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Study.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  first  step. 

Consequently,  last  fall  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  this  Commission  met 
with  the  Committee  of  Five  representing 
the  North  Central  Association  in  the 
Cooperative  Study.  A  conference  was 
held.  We  asked  this  committee  to  tell  us 
in  what  way  they  thought  we  could  use 
the  material  already  available,  and  after 
the  conference  with  that  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  met  and  tried 
to  build  a  foundation  for  the  work  which 
was  to  follow. 

We  thought  that  at  least  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  remove  handicaps  that  exist 
in  the  standards.  We  thought  that  it  was 
important  to  take  this  first  step,  namely, 
that  of  building  a  foundation.  We  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  flexi¬ 
bility  into  our  standards,  and  so  the 
committee,  considering  the  matter  of 
flexibility,  adopted  what  is  known  as 
Policy  8  in  the  proposed  policies,  regu¬ 
lations  and  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
secondary  schools,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  the  case  of  individual  schools  or  states, 
reasonable  deviations  from  regulations  and 
criteria  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commission 
and  approved  by  the  Association  when  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Committee.  Such  recom¬ 
mendations  must  be  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  showing  that  these  deviations  are 
conducive  to  a  better  educational  program. 

We  felt  that  that  gave  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  trying  to  make  any  stand¬ 
ards  or  regulations  or  policies  which  we 
adopted  fit  any  particular  state  or  any 
particular  school. 

Furthermore,  we  felt  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  considerably  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  state  committees.  We 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  in  the 
North  Central  Association  when  we  are 
to  get  away  from  much  of  the  detailed 
work  in  the  enforcement  of  standards; 
that  we  should  make  of  our  state  com¬ 


mittees  counseling  committees,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  meets,  these  state  committees  will 
have  counseled  the  high  schools  and  will 
already  have  removed  the  causes  for 
most  of  our  warnings  and  most  of  the 
dropping  of  secondary  schods. 

We  have  tried  this  plan  out  on  a 
rather  large  scale  this  year,  and  find 
that  through  this  method  of  advising 
with  schools  in  advance  of  this  meeting, 
we  are  able  to  reduce  very  quickly  the 
number  of  cases  where  we  must  step  in 
and  act  as  a  policing  agent.  In  other 
words,  this  conunittee  felt  that  we  ought 
to  give  to  these  state  committees  a  great 
deal  more  responsibility  than  they  have 
had  in  the  past. 

In  building  the  foundation  from  the 
information  and  materials  coming 
through  the  Cooperative  Study,  what 
criteria  could  this  committee  suggest? 
We  took  the  material  which  had  been 
published  from  the  Cooperative  Study, 
and  looked  at  the  items  which  they  bad 
studied,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  us 
to  say  that  in  any  set  of  criteria  which 
we  might  adopt,  some  such  items  as  the 
following  would  be  sure  to  be  taken  into 
consideration: 

The  instruction  and  ^irit  of  the 
school.  Certainly  that  is  an  important 
item  in  the  evaluation  of  any  high 
school. 

We  felt  that  the  plant — the  school 
plant,  sanitation  and  janitorial  service 
— in  other  words,  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  pupils  and  teachers 
must  work — is  important,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  a  high  school  which  had  good 
physical  conditions  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  offer  a  good  educational  pro¬ 
gram  than  one  which  had  a  building 
which  was  a  handicap  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  felt  that  the  instructional  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  must  play  some  p)art 
in  having  a  good  high  school. 
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It  seemed  to  us  that  the  school  library 
and  library  service  would  play  a  part. 

VVe  have  tried  to  set  up  criteria  in 
which  we  have  simply  built  a  founda¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  through,  by  any  means, 
at  this  time.  Where  we  say  that  these 
things  must  be  “adequate,”  the  question 
is,  what  do  we  mean  by  “adequate”? 
We  are  depending  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  information  and  materials  coming 
out  of  the  Coojjerative  Study  to  help  us 
in  answering  this  question. 

We  felt  also  that  it  is  necessary  in  a 
good  high  school  that  there  be  a  good 
system  of  records,  and  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  as  one  of  the  criteria  which 
we  have  included  in  the  proposed  poli¬ 
cies,  regulations  and  criteria. 

Also  we  felt  that  the  policies  of  the 
board  of  education  in  charge  of  the  high 
school,  the  administration  of  the  school 
and  its  financial  support  certainly  have 
something  to  do  with  how  good  a  school 
we  would  hnd  in  that  community,  and 
we  have  included  that. 

We  also  felt  that  the  preparation  of 
the  instructional  and  supervisory  staff 
would  have  something  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  work  done  in  that  school,  and 
we  have  included  that  as  one  of  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  evaluation  of  secondary 
schools. 

Also,  we  have  included  such  items  as 
the  teaching  load,  because  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  teacher  who  has  a  reason¬ 
able  load  can  do  better  than  one  who  is 
so  heavily  burdened  with  work  that 
there  is  not  time  to  do  the  necessary 
work  in  connection  with  the  pupils  in 
that  school. 

We  have  also  said  something  about 
the  pupil  load,  and  we  are  also  propos¬ 
ing  a  criterion  on  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  we  will 
have  to  go  a  little  bit  further  than  we 
have  gone  on  this  matter  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  For  example,  in  judging 
a  high  school,  what  would  we  think  of  a 


high  school  which  had  to  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  time  in  doing  the 
work  that  should  be  done  by  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school?  We  find  a  lot  of  high 
schools,  in  our  work  of  visitation,  where  I 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  to  be  given  I 
to  the  matter  of  doing  work  which  is  | 

ordinarily  done  in  a  good  elementary 
school.  So  we  feel  that  perhaps  in  the 
educational  program,  we  ought  to  pay  a 
little  attention  to  that  matter. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  this 
Commission  is  offering  to  you  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  the  proposed  policies,  regulations 
and  criteria  for  the  approval  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build.^  For  example,  we  realize  that 
there  are  criteria  which  need  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  a  great  deal  more.  Take  the  criterion 
which  pertains  to  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  When  we  look  at  that  we  find  some 
situation  as  this.  For  example,  it  says; 

All  members  of  the  instructional  and  super¬ 
visory  staff  shall  be  adequately  prepared  in 
those  subjects  and  fields  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

We  see  that  we  have  set  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  English,  fifteen  semester  hours, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  almost  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  training 
of  teachers  of  English,  is  a  very  small 
amount.  Looking  at  science  we  see  that 
we  specify  “fifteen  semester  hours,  of 
which  five  shall  be  in  the  science 
taught.”  How  would  you  like  to  teach 
science — chemistry — with  five  semester 
hours  of  training  in  chemistry? 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  nmi-aca- 
demic  subjects,  we  haven’t  attempted  to 
do  anything  as  yet  with  respect  to  the 
specifications  of  the  training  of  teachers 
of  these  subjects,  except  that  we  are 
placing  on  state  committees,  tempora¬ 
rily,  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  as¬ 
sure  themselves  that  the  teachers  of 

1  These  proposals,  somewhat  modified,  were  later 
adopted  by  the  Association.  See  the  July  Quai- 
TERLV  for  the  final  wordings. — The  Editor. 
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these  subjects  are  reasonably  as  well 
qualified  as  are  the  teachers  of  the  so- 
called  academic  subjects. 

In  these  fwlicies,  regulations  and  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  approval  of  secondary 
schools,  as  we  are  proposing  them,  you 
will  not  find  mentioned  the  words  “aca¬ 
demic”  and  “non-academic,”  “college 
preparatory”  and  “non-college  prepara¬ 
tory,”  because  most  of  us  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  one  of  the  so-called  non- 
academic  subjects,  non-college  prepara¬ 
tory  subjects,  may  contain  types  of 
information  and  types  of  training  which 
are  good  training  for  one  who  expects 
to  go  to  college.  Also  if  we  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  content  of  a  subject  that  goes 
into  the  so-called  college  preparatory 
group — for  example,  biology — we  will 
find  that  there  is  a  lot  of  informaticm  in 
that  of  a  practical  nature  and  of  a  type 
that  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  as 
meaning  preparation  for  admission  to 
college.  So  we  find  the  line  which  is 
thought  of  as  dividing  the  academic 
from  the  non-academic  becoming  very 
vague. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  placing  a  stigma  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects  by  referring  to  them  as  non-college 
preparatory  or  as  non-academic,  or  as 
Class  C  subjects,  and  we  are  endeavor¬ 


ing  in  every  way  to  remove  that  type  of 
stigma. 

I  was  supposed  this  afternoon  simply 
to  introduce  these  policies,  regulations 
and  criteria  for  the  approval  of  second¬ 
ary  sch(K)ls.  I  want  to  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  are  proposed  in  tentative 
form.  We  are  looking  for  help  and  guid¬ 
ance.  We  expect  to  get  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  material  from  the  Cooperative 
Study  which  will  help  us  to  continue  the 
study  of  these  various  policies,  regula¬ 
tions  and  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
secondary  schools.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  most  important  jobs  that  this  Com¬ 
mission  has  ahead  of  it  during  the  next 
several  months  is  that  and  the  working 
out  of  the  material  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  suitable  policies,  regulations,  cri¬ 
teria,  standards,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them,  for  the  evaluation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  For  that  reason  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  this  Commission 
make  provision  for  a  well  qualified  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  take  the  leadership  in 
trying  to  organize  this  material  into  a 
form  so  that  it  can  be  used  not  only  by 
the  accrediting  agencies  as  a  means  of 
evaluating  schools,  but  also  so  that  it 
can  be  used  by  those  in  charge  in  the 
individual  school  in  evaluating  its  own 
educational  program. 


V.  THE  NEXT  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDED  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATlONi 
R.  H.  Eckelberky,  Ohio  State  University 


Broadly  speaking,  until  about  1890  the 
evolution  of  secondary  education  in  this 
country  was  unconscious.  Before  this 
date  individual  efforts  at  reform,  it  is 
true,  were  numerous  and  pressure  from 
the  colleges  was  constant;  but  until 
about  1890  there  was  a  relative  lack  of 
organized  effort  on  a  large  scale  to  con- 

1  This  paper  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the 
rtfular  program  of  the  Association  presented  at 
the  April  meeting  and  pertaining  to  accrediting 
procedures.  However,  its  theme  is  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  that  topic  that  it  is  published  in  juxta¬ 
position  to  the  other  papers. — The  Editor. 


sider  the  purposes  and  consciously  di¬ 
rect  the  development  of  the  secondary 
school.  This  situation  had  led,  in  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  what  might  well  be  called  the 
feudal  period  of  American  secondary 
education.  Just  as  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  when  the  decay  of  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  dominance  of  the  barbari¬ 
ans  resulted  in  a  period  of  disorder  and 
localism  out  of  which  feudalism  emerged 
as  “confusion  roughly  organized,”  so,  in 
nineteenth  century  American  secondary 
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education,  the  decay  of  the  classical  tra¬ 
dition  and  the  influence  of  the  national 
frontier  led  to  a  period  of  educaticHial 
confusion,  with  the  system  of  accredit- 
ment  by  individual  colleges  as  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  a  measure  of  order. 

Since  about  1890  there  has  been  a 
growing  realization  that  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  be  allowed,  like  Topsy,  to 
“just  grow,”  but  that  its  problems  must 
be  studied  and  its  evolution  directed  in 
the  light  of  accurate  information  and 
sound  social  and  p)edagogical  principles. 
This  realization  has  led  to  the  setting 
up  of  numerous  agencies  for  study  and 
improvement,  whose  activities  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  the  progress 
of  the  last  forty  years. 

These  agencies  may  be  divided  into 
two  broad  types:  (i)  those,  like  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization,  which 
are  set  up  temporarily  to  do  a  particular 
job;  and  (2)  those,  like  the  regional  as¬ 
sociations,  which  are  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  work  continuously 
at  the  problem.  The  one  type  of  agency 
has  attempted  to  improve  secondary 
education  by  a  series  of  large  pushes, 
which  have  been  in  the  same  general  di¬ 
rection  but  more  or  less  discrete.  The 
other  has  attempted  to  improve  it  by 
steady  pressure.  The  activity  of  each 
type,  of  course,  has  been  influenced  by 
that  of  the  other. 

Few  persons  would  deny  that  both 
types  of  agency  have  performed  very 
important  services  and  that  both  are 
needed  in  the  future.  Just  as  organic 
evolution  proceeds  by  both  mutations 
and  small  continuous  variations,  so  the 
evolution  of  secondary  education  needs 
both  the  large  impulsions  furnished  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  the  steady  influence  exerted  by  per¬ 
manent  agencies  such  as  the  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education. 

WTiether  or  not  we  have  in  the  past 
emphasized  too  much  the  work  of  one 


or  the  other  of  these  two  tyjjes  of  agency 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  convinced  that  | 
the  time  has  now  come  when  we  need  to 
do  much  more  than  we  have  done  in  the 
way  of  steady,  continuous  efforts  for  ! 
improvement.  The  gap  between  theory  [ 
and  practice  is  entirely  too  wide.  Its 
diminution,  of  course,  should  be  brought 
about  through  the  improvement  of  prac-  | 
tice  and  not  by  the  discontinuance  of 
studies,  surveys  and  experiments.  Thm 
is  neither  need  for,  nor  likelihood  of,  any 
such  scientific  holiday.  The  gap  should  ! 
be  narrowed  by  providing  more  ad^ 
quate  ways  and  means  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  study  into  the  actual  work 
of  the  schools.  That,  in  my  opinion,  b  \ 
the  greatest  need  of  secondary  education 
today. 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  such 
agencies  as  the  state  departments  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  regional  associations 
should  be  expected  to  play  a  larger  part 
than  they  have  done.  In  the  past  they 
have  influenced  secondary  education  in 
many  ways,  the  more  important  of  which 
could  be  grouped  under  two  heads:  (i) 
“office  work,”  i.e.  the  formulation  of 
guiding  principles,  policies,  prescrip¬ 
tions,  regulations,  courses  of  study, 
standards,  etc.;  and  (2)  field  work,  i.e.  j 
working  with  individual  schools  through  i 
supervision,  inspection,  accreditment, 
etc.  Each  of  these  activities  has  been  a 
very  potent  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  j 
past;  each  needs  to  be  more  effectively 
carried  on  in  the  future.  The  improv^  S 
ment  of  each  of  these  types  of  service  b 
essential  to  meeting  the  need  of  which  I  | 
have  spoken. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
first  of  these  developments  is  now  under 
way.  Existing  standards  recently  have 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  nu-  I 
merous  educational  leaders.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  they  are  too 
fixed,  inflexible,  and  external  to  the  real 
educational  work  of  the  school. 
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It  is  readily  admitted  that  such  for¬ 
mal,  objective,  and  uniform  standards 
have,  despite  their  weaknesses,  served 
a  very  useful  purpose.  Just  as  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  effective  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments  could  have  emerged  out  of 
mediaeval  feudalism  without  an  inter¬ 
vening  period  of  absolute,  divine-right 
monarchy,  so  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
really  flexible,  democratic,  and  at  the 
same  time  effective  secondary  school 
standards  could  have  been  developed 
without  an  intervening  period  of  fixed 
and  inflexible  ones. 

But  we  have  now  reached  a  stage 
where  we  not  only  can  set  up  and  utilize 
more  effective  concepts,  principles,  and 
standards,  but  are  actually  doing  so. 
Their  formulation  is  now  in  process. 

It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that  the 
second  of  these  necessary  developments 
is  even  seriously  contemplated.  On  the 
contrary,  in  much  of  the  recent  discus¬ 
sion  of  standards  and  related  subjects 
there  is  a  curious  lack  of  any  explicit 
recognition  of  the  implications  of  the 
new  concepts  for  high  school  inspection 
and  supervision.  If  the  accrediting 
agency  is  to  judge  a  school  in  terms  of 
the  total  educational  picture  which  it 
presents  rather  than  in  terms  of  its  con¬ 
formity  to  a  number  of  fixed,  external 
standards;  if  we  are  to  substitute  for  the 
latter,  concepts  and  principles  which 
wUl  serve  as  aids  to  continuous  progress, 
the  task  of  evaluating  and  supervising 
schools  is  going  to  be  far  more  subjec¬ 
tive  than  it  has  been. 

This  does  not  mean  that  accreditment 
will  depend  upwn  the  mere  whim  of  the 
in^tor.  On  the  contrary,  the  inspec¬ 
tor,  like  the  physician,  will  utilize  all 
the  knowledge,  skills,  and  instruments 
that  modem  science  can  offer.  But  in 
making  his  diagnosis  and  prescription  he 
will  consider  each  case  individually  and, 
in  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  deter¬ 
mine  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  vari¬ 


ous  factors  in  the  situation.  A  good 
school  is  going  to  be  defined,  not  as  one 
that  is  up  to  a  certain  fixed  point  on 
each  of  several  lines,  but  as  one  which  a 
competent  inspector  who  has  given  ade¬ 
quate  attention  to  it,  thinks  is  a  good 
school. 

While  inspection  in  the  strict  sense, 
i.e.,  determining  whether  or  not  a  school 
deserves  accreditment,  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  inspector’s  duty, 
other  things  will  become  more  and  more 
important.  Increasingly,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  state  department  or  the  ac¬ 
crediting  association  must  become  an 
“agent  of  cross-fertilization,”  and  a 
“philosopher,  guide,  and  friend”  to  the 
schools  with  which  he  works.  His  task 
will  be  to  help  each  school  do  a  continu¬ 
ously  better  job.  His  attitude  toward 
the  schools  must  represent  a  happy  me¬ 
dium  between  dogmatic  narrowness  and 
uncritical  opportunism.  Conviction  with¬ 
out  bigotry,  criticism  without  censori¬ 
ousness,  charity  without  indifference 
should  be  his  motto. 

All  this  indicates  the  necessity  for  an 
insp>ectorate  adequate  in  numbers  and 
of  the  highest  possible  qualifications.  Its 
members  should  have  a  thorough  theo¬ 
retical  training  and  be  conversant  with 
the  best  in  contemporary  knowledge  and 
thought  on  secondary  education.  They 
should,  at  the  same  time,  have  broad 
practical  experience  in  school  work,  and 
know  how  to  apply  in  practice  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experimental  and  theoretical 
study. 

Wiiile  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
material  in  print  concerning  the  present 
status  of  inspection,  those  who  are  fa- 
mUiar  with  the  situation  probably  would 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
B.  L.  Stradley^  in  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  North  Central  Association, 

1 B.  L.  Stradley,  “Closer  Relations,”  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly,  X  (July, 
1935),  *9. 
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that  “high  school  inspection  today  is  on 
a  low  level  compared  with  its  early  his¬ 
tory  and  its  potentialities.”  The  North 
Central  Association,  which  is  usually 
considered  to  have  been  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  among  the  regional  associations, 
has  no  separate  staff  of  inspectors,  but 
utilizes  the  services  of  in^iectors  of  the 
state  universities  or  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  In  some  cases  in¬ 
spection  is  a  sideline  to  university 
teaching;  in  others,  the  in^ctors,  are 
subject  to  various  kinds  of  political 
pressure.  In  many  cases  they  have  an 
impossibly  heavy  load. 

In  the  state  which  I  know  best,  there 
were  until  the  academic  year  1936-3  7 » 
only  two  State  Supervisors  of  High 
Schools,  and  these  were  also  the  inspec¬ 
tors  for  the  Association.  There  were  and 
are  in  the  state  more  than  three  hundred 
secondary  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association,  and  about 
one  thousand  other  secondary  schools, 
including  junior  high  schods.  The  two 
supervisors  had  to  divide  their  time  be¬ 
tween  inspecting  more  than  1300  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  doing  odd  jobs  for 
the  State  Department  of  Educaticwi.* 

2  During  Uie  current  year,  the  staff  has  been 
temporarily  increased,  the  increase  being  directly 
related  to  changing  concepts  of  standards.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  increase  may  be  made  per¬ 
manent. 


This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  case, 
but  the  average  is  bad  enough.  Twelve 
years  ago,  Falls  found  that 

...  an  inspector,  on  the  average,  must 
travel  over  a  territory  of  34478  square  miks, 
which  has  a  population  of  877,356,  and  in 
which  there  are  312  high  schook,  visiting  150 
of  these  schools  annually.  First  he  rammt 
visit  all  of  the  schools  in  one  year;  second, 
if  he  did  and  could  reach  150  of  these  schools 
while  they  are  in  session  during  the  180  days 
in  the  average  scholastic  year  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  an  official  to  remain  as  much  as 
one  day  in  each  school,  after  holidays  have 
been  eliminated,  and  time  for  traveling  and 
other  hindrances  been  considered.* 

Whatever  justification  there  may 
have  been  for  such  conditions  under  the 
old  rigid  standards,  under  the  newer 
conceptions  they  are  clearly  impossible. 
If  the  newer  tendencies  in  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  accreditment  are  to  be  made 
really  effective,  and  if  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  live  up  to  its  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  in  the  twentieth  century, 
a  far  more  adequate  inflection  and  su¬ 
pervisory  service  is  imperative.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  service  is,  then,  the  next 
development  needed  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States. 

s  J.  D.  Falls,  Job  Analysis  of  State  High  School 
Supervisor  in  the  United  States,  p.  58.  Nashville, 
Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1936. 
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No  college  or  university  is  beyond 
criticism,  either  destructive  or  construc¬ 
tive.  It  matters  little  whether  it  be  large 
or  small,  public  or  private.  A  skillful 
observer  can  always  find  conditions  to 
be  commended  or  to  be  condemned.  The 
officials  of  any  college  should  and  ordi¬ 
narily  do  welcome  criticisms  that  are 
frank  and  honest,  for  such  comments 
will  furnish  bases  for  correction  of  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  for  strengthening  and 
amplifyng  programs  and  procedures. 
Instead  of  fear  or  hatred,  sympathetic 
understanding  and  wholesome  coopera¬ 
tion  should  be  fostered  between  the  ob¬ 
server  and  the  observed. 

Accrediting  agencies  have  often  been 
an  annoyance  to  college  and  university 
officials  even  though  they  are  recognized 
as  essential  in  guaranteeing  institutions 
that  will  offer  to  youth  an  education  of 
the  type  announced  and  that  will  main¬ 
tain  organization  which  vrill  give  assur¬ 
ance  of  achievement.  Unfortunately, 
these  agencies  have  had  to  resort  to  in¬ 
spection  in  order  to  determine  whether 
an  institution  is  maintaining  the  quality 
of  work  necessary  for  proper  recognition 
by  other  colleges  or  universities.  Inspec¬ 
tion  is  mechanical  and  easy  to  admin¬ 
ister.  It  is  a  checking  process  which 
requires  little  preparation.  It  allows  for 
little  or  no  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
inspector.  Fortunately,  many  inspectors 
have  been  willing  to  make  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  similar  problems  are 
being  met  elsewhere,  but,  as  inspectors, 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  give 
advice  or  help.  In  so  far  as  inspjectors 


are  capable  and  willing  to  advise  college 
officials  and  faculties  in  regard  to  their 
problems,  much  of  the  discontent  with 
and  criticism  of  the  accrediting  agencies 
can  be  avoided,  and  much  good  can  be 
done. 

It  will  be  assumed  in  this  presentation 
that  those  present  are  familiar  with  the 
action  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  when, 
in  1928,  the  Association  recognized  the 
undesirability  of  their  “standards”  for 
accreditation  and  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  make  a  study  of  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures.  A  part  of  the  Statement  of  Pol¬ 
icy,  Section  III,  reads  as  follows: 

An  institution  will  be  judged  for  accredit- 
ment  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  it 
presents  as  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
While  institutions  will  be  judged  in  terms  of 
each  of  the  characteristics  noted  in  this  state¬ 
ment  of  policy,  it  is  recognized  that  wide  va¬ 
riations  wdll  appear  in  the  degree  of  conform¬ 
ity  realized.  It  is  accepted  as  a  principle  of 
procedure  that  superiority  in  some  character¬ 
istics  may  be  regarded  as  compensating,  to 
some  extent,  for  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
The  facilities  and  activities  of  an  institution 
will  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  purposes  it 
seeks  to  serve.^ 

The  Pattern  Map,  recently  revised, 
was  intended  to  enable  a  college  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  strong  and  its  weak  points. 
While  superiority  in  some  characteristics 
might  be  regarded  as  compensating  to 
some  exent  for  deficiencies  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  supe- 

'  George  F.  Zook  and  Melvin  E.  Haggerty, 
Principles  of  Accrediting  Higher  Institutions. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  193b. 
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riority  in  some  characteristics  would 
justify  continued  deficiency  in  other 
respects.  With  the  information  at  hand, 
the  college  presumably  should  attempt 
to  find  the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  the 
solution  of  its  problems.  The  Pattern 
Map,  therefore,  should  become  a  diag¬ 
nostic  instrument  in  the  hands  of  college 
officials.  It  does  not  relieve  the  college 
from  the  resFK>nsibility  for  correcting 
deficiencies. 

In  assuming  my  duties  as  Director  of 
the  College  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Educaticm  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  Pattern  Map  and  of  the  objectives 
of  the  North  Central  Association  in 
working  for  improvement  of  member 
institutions  instead  of  resorting  to  in¬ 
quisitorial  methods  of  inspection  to  see 
whether  an  institution  fully  met  the  old 
arbitrary  standards  set  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  learned  that  the  Pattern 
Map  was  not  being  used  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  colleges  and  furthermore 
that  it  was  not  understood.  It  made 
either  a  nice  picture  to  be  displayed  on 
the  wall  or  it  helped  to  fill  an  already 
crowded  file  of  communications  from 
the  North  Central.  Evidently  something 
was  wrong,  and  the  difficulty  appeared 
to  be  in  the  matter  of  interpretation. 
The  data  were  carefully  treated  statis¬ 
tically.  The  colleges  were  interested  in 
seeing  their  p>ercentile  rankings  as  the 
pattern  grew  from  time  to  time  due  to 
studies  involving  additional  schedules. 
But  since  the  instituticMis  did  not  have 
access  to  the  norms  and  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  statistical  procedures 
involved,  it  was  impossible  for  them  fully 
to  understand  the  Pattern  Map  and, 
therefore,  to  use  it  intelligently. 

The  greatest  difficulty  appeared  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  instituti(His  on  the  percentile  base. 


both  public  and  private,  large  and  small, 
were  included.  This  meant  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  college  had  no  basis  for  ma^g 
comparisons  with  other  private  colleges, 
except  in  the  cases  of  weightings  in  the 
financial  schedules.  The  same  was  true 
among  the  public  institutions.  The  col¬ 
lege  with  loo  students  found  itself  at  a 
loss  when  comparing  itself  with  others 
in  a  group,  some  of  which  had  15,000 
students. 

With  these  difficulties  in  mind  and 
with  a  definite  conviction  that  the  North 
Central  purpose  and  procedure  were  in¬ 
trinsically  sound,  I  undertook  to  discover 
a  method  of  interpretation  that  would 
reveal  to  the  twenty-two  Presbyterian 
Colleges  in  the  North  Central  ^ocia- 
tion  the  real  value  of  the  North  Central 
contribution  and  the  genuine  service 
which  the  Association  could  render  to 
them.  Naturally,  misunderstandings  had 
arisen  between  some  of  the  colleges  and 
the  Association  and  these  had  to  be 
eliminated,  but  this  could  not  be  done 
without  a  fuller  grasp  of  details. 

As  a  first  step,  I  requested  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  to  send  me  copies  of  the 
official  reports  received  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Presbyterian  colleges.  This 
he  consented  to  do  provided  each  college 
gave  written  permission  for  transmitting 
these  confidential  reports  to  me. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  reports,  it  was 
evident  that  the  norms  upon  which  the 
Pattern  Map  was  built  must  also  be 
available.  The  Secretary  very  kindly 
gave  me  access  to  these  norms  and  to 
other  valuable  information  from  which 
the  data  were  derived  and  with  the  norms 
available,  it  became  possible  to  con¬ 
struct  graphs  that  would  give  true  com¬ 
parisons  within  our  group  of  twenty-two 
liberal  arts  colleges  which  are  homo¬ 
geneous  in  that  they  have  similar  pur- 
pK)ses,  similar  curricula,  similar  students 
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and  faculties  and  are  somewhat  similar 
in  size. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  the  comparison  between  these  col¬ 
leges  as  a  group  and  all  of  the  colleges 
in  the  North  Central  membership.  To 
this  end,  a  device  was  evolved  to  give  a 
comparison  between  any  one  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  all  of  our  colleges  in  this  area. 
In  addition,  it  would  give  a  comparison 
between  either  any  one  or  the  entire 
group  of  these  colleges  and  all  of  the 
colleges  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

To  effect  this  purp)ose  a  series  of  nine 
charts  was  constructed.  Four  have  since 
been  added  and  the  number  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time  as  the  Pattern 
Map  develops.  It  did  not  seem  necessary 
or  advisable  to  construct  charts  dealing 
with  certain  phases  of  the  Pattern  Map 
since  they  seem  to  have  little  or  no  real 
significance  in  the  develc^ment  or  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  program  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Among  these  were  the  schedules 
showing  master’s  degrees  and  length  of 
experience  of  the  faculty.  The  schedules 
included  were:  faculty  salaries;  faculty 
salaries  showing  maximum  instructional, 
median  administrative,  and  median  in¬ 
structional  salaries;  teaching  load;  aver¬ 
age  number  of  months  of  graduate  study 
per  staff  member;  percentage  of  doctor’s 
degrees;  institutional  aids  to  faculty 
growth;  membership,  meetings  attended, 
and  appearance  on  programs  of  learned 
societies;  articles  published;  books  and 
monographs  published. 

The  four  that  have  been  added  since 
the  preparation  of  the  original  nine  all 
deal  with  library. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  am 
placing  before  you  today  five  charts.  In 
these  charts  each  of  the  colleges  appears 
with  the  same  key  letter.  No  college  is 
known  by  name.  Each  president  of  these 
colleges  was  given  his  own  key  letter.  If 
the  identity  of  any  college  is  revealed, 
it  will  be  disclosed  by  the  president  of 


the  institution  concerned.  By  having  the 
same  key  letter  throughout  for  a  college 
it  is  possible  to  follow  one  institution 
through  all  the  charts  and  thus  gain  a 
comparative  picture  of  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  other  colleges. 

These  charts  are  so  built  that  any  col¬ 
lege  not  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Association,  but  located  in  the  North 
Central  area,  or  any  college  lying  out¬ 
side  of  the  North  Central  area  can  pro¬ 
ject  itself  into  the  graphs  and  thus  see 
where  it  would  be  if  it  were  an  approved 
college  in  the  North  Central  area.  Any 
college  approved  by  the  North  Central 
and  not  in  the  Presbyterian  group  can, 
of  course,  very  easily  project  itself  into 
the  graphs. 

In  the  first  chart  I  have  indicated  for 
each  college  the  average  number  of 
months  of  graduate  study  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  On  the  scale  at  the  left  the  average 
number  of  months  is  indicated  on  a  scale 
of  five  months  per  space.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  chart  twenty-two  colleges  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  are  indi¬ 
cated.  The  points  on  the  broken  line 
indicate  the  positions  of  each  of  the 
twenty-two  colleges,  thus  showing  the 
average  number  of  months  of  graduate 
study  per  staff  member  for  each  of  the 
colleges.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
2Sth,  soth,  7Sth,  and  99th  percentile 
positions  among  228  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Examination  of  this  chart  shows  a  com¬ 
parison  among  these  twenty-two  col¬ 
leges  which  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
homogeneous.  While  showing  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  this  particular  group  of 
institutions,  the  chart  also  indicates  the 
relative  position  of  these  twenty -two 
colleges  among  the  entire  membership 
of  the  North  Central  Association.  At  the 
same  time  it  shows  the  position  of  any 
separate  college  among  those  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  college 
with  the  faculty  having  the  smallest 
amount  of  graduate  preparation  per  staff 
member  has  an  average  of  18.79  P^r 
staff  member.  It  stands  at  the  32nd  per¬ 
centile  in  the  North  Central.  The  college 
faculty  having  the  largest  average  num¬ 
ber  of  months  of  graduate  study  stands 
at  the  99th  p>ercentile  among  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  with  an  average  of  33.25  months  of 
graduate  study  per  staff  member. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  these 
colleges  stands  below  the2  5thp>ercentile 
and  only  four  below  the  50th  percentile 
among  the  colleges  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  Eleven  of  the  twenty- two  stand  on 
or  above  the  75th  percentile.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  at  once  that  the  colleges  in  this 
group  standing  below  the  soth  percen¬ 
tile  may  well  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  preparation  of  their  faculties. 
When  this  particular  chart  is  shown  be¬ 
fore  a  faculty  group  questions  at  once 
arise.  Among  these  would  be:  Just  what 
is  considered  graduate  study?  What  is 
the  comparative  value  of  resident  study 
in  some  graduate  school  and  of  travel? 
Is  it  possible  that  some  faculty  members 
are  so  intent  upon  securing  a  degree  that 
they  will  neglect  their  service  to  stu¬ 
dents?  These  and  many  other  questions 
arise  immediately  when  this  chart  is 
placed  before  a  faculty. 

Many  faculty  members  seem  to  feel 
that  they  are  seriously  overworked.  In 
the  second  chart  you  will  find  expressed 
in  clock  hours  an  indication  of  the  aver¬ 
age  teaching  load  per  staff  member.  The 
scale  at  the  left  is  built  on  an  interval 
of  two  clock  hours.  The  institutions  again 
are  indicated  by  the  same  key  letters  as 
in  Chart  I.  The  heaviest  teaching  load 
indicated  is  20.08  and  the  lightest,  7.88 
clock  hours.  It  will  be  observed  at  once 
that  the  lightest  teaching  load  stands 
at  the  looth  percentile  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral.  For  this  reason,  the  percentiles  in¬ 


dicated  at  the  right  are  inverted.  The 
dotted  lines  reading  from  the  top  down 
represent  the  2Sth,  soth,  75th  and  looth 
percentiles  among  the  North  Central 
Association  instituticms.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  are 
on  or  above  the  median  point  for  the 
Association.  In  other  words  sixteen  out 
of  these  twenty-two  colleges  have  lighter 
teaching  loads  than  have  the  faculties 
in  50  per  cent  of  the  institutions  in  the 
North  Central.  Faculty  members  are 
thus  afforded  more  time  for  individual 
contacts  with  students  and  for  study. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  chart  it  was 
quite  interesting  to  find  one  college  with 
an  indicated  teaching  load  of  7.88  clock 
hours.  The  president  of  the  institution 
stated  that  none  of  his  faculty  has  so 
light  a  load.  The  records  in  the  North 
Central  offices  were  checked  and  they 
supported  the  position  indicated  in  this 
chart.  One  of  two  things  had  happened, 
either  the  faculty  of  that  particular  col¬ 
lege  had  misunderstood  the  directiwjs 
for  filling  in  the  faculty  blanks  or  the 
faculty  blanks  with  their  instructions  as 
prepared  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  were  not  clear.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  every  case  where  there  has  seemed  to 
be  a  discrepancy  in  the  data,  or  in  their 
interpretation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  very  cooperative  in 
assisting  the  colleges  on  the  one  hand 
and  my  office  on  the  other  in  clearing 
up  any  misunderstanding.  In  each  case 
I  have  found  the  colleges  also  very  co¬ 
operative  and  very  fair  in  an  attempt  to 
rectify  errors.  With  such  an  attitude  on 
the  part  both  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  colleges  involved, 
there  has  resulted  a  decided  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both.  When  misunderstand¬ 
ings  are  cleared  up,  resentment  and  fric¬ 
tions  tend  to  disappear. 

In  the  third  chart  I  have  indicated 
the  average  number  of  articles  produced 
per  staff  member  in  the  last  five  years. 
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At  the  left  there  is  indicated  the  number 
of  articles  on  a  scale  of  one  to  each 
space.  The  North  Central  percentiles  in¬ 
dicated  are  the  25th,  soth,  ysth  and 
98th.  The  late  Dean  Haggerty  said; 

.  .  .  publications  and  society  contacts  are  the 
evidences  that  the  individual  is  still  alive,  that 
be  still  reaches  out  for  intellectual  stimulation 
and  the  comradeship  of  alert  minds.  Because 
this  is  true,  the  college  teacher  who  publishes 
the  results  of  his  thinking  and  still  has  com¬ 
merce  with  his  colleagues  of  similar  interests 
throughout  the  land  contributes  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  an  institution  in  far  greater  meas¬ 
ure  than  he  who  is  merely  busy  with  his  insti¬ 
tutional  and  personal  duties.^ 

Occasionally  faculty  members  in  the 
small  liberal  arts  college  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  devote  their  entire 
time  to  teaching  and  that  they  should 
not  spend  time  in  writing.  This  chart 
indicates  what  is  being  done  in  this 
group  of  colleges.  Naturally,  it  draws 
forth  a  great  deal  of  vital  discussion 
when  presented  to  a  faculty.  In  any 
case,  it  appears  that  in  each  of  these 
colleges  members  of  the  faculty  are  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  for  professional  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  fourth  chart  shows  the  number 
of  reference  books  in  the  library  held 
from  the  check  list.  These  data  were 
collected  in  1934-35,  but  are  the  most 
recent  available  through  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  sources.  The  scale  at  the  left  indi¬ 
cates  the  number  of  reference  books 
with  twenty  to  each  space.  The  percen¬ 
tiles  of  the  North  Central  indicated  are 
the  2Sth,  soth,  and  75th.  It  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  comment  further  on  this 
particular  chart. 

Chart  V  is  presented  to  show  what 
may  happen  when  a  college  begins  to 
study  its  own  problems  seriously.  This 
chart  represents  College  E  found  on  the 
other  four  charts.  It  stood  at  the  lowest 
point  in  graduate  study  per  staff  mem- 

’  Melvin  E.  Haggerty,  The  Faculty,  p.  95. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 
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ber,  at  the  soth  percentile  of  the  North 
Central  for  average  teaching  load,  at 
next  to  the  lowest  point  for  publication 
of  articles  by  staff  members,  and  at  the 
lowest  point  of  these  colleges  for  refer¬ 
ence  bodes  held  from  the  check  lists. 
Under  the  constructive  leadership  of  the 
president,  the  trustees  and  faculty  of 
the  college  studied  their  problems  and 
worked  very  cooperatively  with  the 
president  to  find  causes  and  possible 
remedies  in  the  cases  of  low  standing. 
The  Pattern  Map  of  the  North  Central 
with  the  interpretations  set  up  through 
my  office  afforded  specific  aid  in  their 
sincere  endeavors  to  improve.  There  were 
some  very  interesting  and  lengthy  con¬ 
ferences.  If  any  institution  is  going  to 
improve  it  must  be  the  result  of  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  group  within  the  college 
itself.  Outside  agencies  can  merely  af¬ 
ford  stimuli  and  incentives  and  a  certain 
amount  of  help  in  interpreting  data.  In 
this  college,  faculty  and  trustees  under 
constructive  leadership  brought  about 
the  changes  indicated  on  this  chart.  At 
the  left-hand  are  the  piercentiles  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  ten  to  each 
space.  The  indicated  items  reading  across 
the  page  are  doctor’s  degrees,  master’s 
degrees,  graduate  study  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  graduate  training,  experience,  bo(As, 
articles,  memberships  in  learned  socie¬ 
ties,  meetings  attended,  appearances  on 
programs,  salary,  teaching  load,  aids  to 
growth,  reference  books,  expenditure  for 
books,  expenditure  for  library  salaries, 
educational  expenditure  per  student,  sta¬ 
bleness  of  income  per  student  and  debt 
per  student.  In  reading  this  graph  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the 
dotted  line,  books  and  articles  published, 
memberships,  meetings  attended,  ap- 
prearances  on  programs,  memberships  in 
learned  societies,  aids  to  growth,  expen¬ 
diture  for  books,  stableness  of  income, 
and  debt  are  an  average  for  a  five-year 
p>eriod.  On  the  broken  line  the  figures 
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are  all  of  the  current  year.  In  the  case 
of  debt  per  student  the  higher  position 
on  the  percentile  scale  means  that  the 
college  is  now  free  of  debt  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  college.  While  such  a  graph  must  be 
read  with  care  lest  there  be  misinterpre¬ 
tation,  yet  it  is  significant  that  the  data 
for  the  year  show  a  very  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  previous  record  of 
the  college.  In  any  case,  this  college  has 
been  studying  its  program  and  has  made 
extensive  use  of  outside  interpretations 
and  suggestions. 

When  I  first  presented  these  charts  to 
the  presidents  of  the  Presbyterian  col¬ 
leges,  I  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
create  much  interest;  in  fact,  I  did  not 
reproduce  them  for  distribution.  Within 
two  weeks,  however,  these  colleges  had 
ordered  more  than  300  sets  of  the  charts 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  College  officials  at  once  began  plac¬ 
ing  before  their  faculties  and  boards  of 
trustees  these  and  similar  interpretive- 
materials  from  other  reports  submitted 
directly  to  my  office.  Wherever  possible, 
I  met  with  these  two  groups  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  arose  were  very  signifi¬ 
cant  and  usually  very  lengthy.  The 
charts  revealed  very  definitely  the  points 
where  the  college  was  deficient  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  colleges  of  like  kind, 
as  well  as  with  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  entire  North  Central  mem¬ 
bership.  Outside  sources  of  information, 
such  as  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  others,  were  sought  out  in 


order  to  secure  wider  interpretation. 
When  critical  points  were  brought  clearly 
to  the  forefront,  members  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  and  members  of  the  faculties 
displayed  a  very  sincere  desire  to  find 
causes  and  means  of  remedy. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it 
was  not  always  the  low  point  on  the 
scale  that  became  the  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  In  a  number  of  instances 
it  appeared  that  the  college  was  rated 
entirely  too  high.  This  was  true  in  one 
or  two  cases  in  the  publication  of  arti¬ 
cles.  In  another  case  it  was  evident  in 
the  publication  of  books  and  mono¬ 
graphs.  I  call  attention  to  this  phase 
since  we  seem  inclined  to  question  the 
low  points,  whereas  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  entire  picture  of  the  college.  It  may 
be  that  a  college  that  appears  continu¬ 
ously  on  the  soth  percentile  should  give 
as  careful  study  to  the  meaning  of  this 
middle  position  as  the  college  which  may 
be  low  at  certain  points. 

In  order  to  extend  my  activities,  ar¬ 
rangements  like  that  with  the  North 
Central  have  now  been  made  with  the 
Middle  States  Association  and  with  the 
Southern  Association.  It  is  my  thought 
that  we  should  all  be  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  better  colleges.  The  North  Central 
method  of  accreditation  has  real  merit 
and  the  Pattern  Map  has  great  value 
when  understood  and  applied.  Starting 
with  the  contribution  which  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made,  my  part  has  been  to 
assist  our  colleges  in  making  the  service 
vital  and  real  through  interpretation  and 
counsel. 


DISCUSSION  OF  DR.  MCCRACKEN’S  PAPER 

Rev.  a.  M.  Schwitalla,  St.  Louis  University 


This  very  illuminating  and  very  help¬ 
ful  and  suggestive  talk  of  Dr.  McCrack¬ 
en’s  I  believe  should  be  discussed  by 
some  one  from  this  group,  and  perhaps 
more  fully  discussed  at  a  future  occa¬ 
sion.  The  use  to  which  this  material  that 


the  North  Central  has  supplied  has  been 
put  by  Dr.  McCracken  and  by  his  group 
is,  I  think,  extremely  suggestive  for  a 
similar  use  by  other  groups,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  particularly  anxious  that  one 
or  two  possible  words  of  comment  might 
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be  made  by  those  who  have  seen  these 
colleges  from  the  inside.  I  happen  to 
have  been  one  of  the  inspectors  or  vis¬ 
itors  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  some  of  these  schools  which,  in  the 
graphic  words  of  our  eminent  Chairman, 
have  varying  intensities  of  Presbyterian 
pigmentation. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  McCracken 
suggested  that  the  Association  should 
know  the  entire  series  of  actions  that 
precedes  the  preparation  of  the  Pattern 
Map,  and  I  am  very  anxious,  therefore, 
to  have  a  point  stressed  which  perhaps 
even  in  Dr.  McCracken’s  thinking  has 
not  received  the  emphasis  that  it  should. 
At  least  I  assume  that  he  could  not  have 
appreciated  it,  because  I  am  going  to 
criticize  him  for  one  little  expression, 
and  he  has  allowed  me  to  do  so  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  said  that  he  wel¬ 
comes  constructive  and  destructive  crit¬ 
icism. 

These  poor  examiners  that  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cracken  regards  as  mechanical  are  the 
people  that  I  am  talking  about,  and  Dr. 
McCracken  tells  us  that  inspection  is  a 
mechanical  process.  I  hope  I  am  quoting 
him  correctly.  Now  if  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  examiners  first  of  all,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  North  Central  way  of 
looking  at  things — the  present  North 
Central  way — have  nothing  to  go  by 
when  they  go  to  the  school,  and  that  it 
is  their  function  not  to  in^iect  but  to 
examine  and  to  study  and  to  engage  in 
a  research  project  upon  which  they  are 
to  assemble  evidence  and  from  the  as¬ 
sembled  evidence  they  are  to  draw  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions,  you  will  no  doubt  see 
to  what  extent  this  process  can  be 
mechanical.  I  do  not  intend  to  play  on 
that  word  unnecessarily  because  I  think 
I  know  what  Dr.  McCracken  meant. 

Secondly,  you  will  note  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  five  sample  maps  that 
Dr.  McCracken  has  put  before  you,  he 
has  in  the  four  first  cases  given  you  pat¬ 


tern  maps  that  are  based  strictly  on  sta¬ 
tistical  data,  concerning  which,  there¬ 
fore,  the  examiners  who  supplied  the 
percentile  ratings  in  large  areas  of  the 
pattern  map  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
say.  Most  of  the  graduate  study,  the 
teaching  load,  the  number  of  articles 
produced,  and  the  number  of  reference 
books  in  the  library  are  all  criteria  which 
have  direct  bearing  upon  strictly  statis¬ 
tical  data,  and  it  is  upon  these  matters 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  pass  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  percentile  ratings. 

I  wish  that  Dr.  McCracken  had  shown 
us  as  a  sample  also  a  few  graphs,  a  few 
comparative  curves,  such  as  he  has  here, 
on  such  matters  as  the  school’s  compe¬ 
tence  for  general  education  and  the 
school’s  competence  for  the  advanced 
curriculum.  It  is  in  the  area  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  instruction  and  personnel  work, 
in  those  three  areas,  and  administration, 
incidentally,  that  the  examiners  are 
called  upon  themselves  to  supply  most 
of  the  data  upon  which  the  pattern  maps 
are  based,  but  what  is  more  important 
still,  upon  which  the  examiners  right  on 
the  ground  in  the  institution  are  actu¬ 
ally  passing  their  judgment,  which  judg¬ 
ment  is  translated  into  a  score  and  then 
secondly  into  a  percentile  rating. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole 
program  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  import,  all  its  implica¬ 
tion,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent 
for  its  efficacy  up<Mi  the  judgment  which 
the  examiners  pass  while  they  are  on 
the  ground. 

And,  Dr.  McCracken,  I  want  to  pay 
you  the  compliment  of  sa)dng  that  you 
have  made  such  use  of  this  data  as  the 
North  Central  no  doubt  intended  when 
it  organized  this  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  school  evaluation,  but  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  try  to  see  that  to  give 
a  score  on  an  institution  other  than  cur¬ 
riculum  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  mechanical  inspectors. 


THE  CULTURAL  COLLEGE  IN  A  TROUBLED  AGE^ 

Charles  F.  Wishart 
President,  College  of  Wooster 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the 
cultural  college  is  to  persuade  the  man 
on  the  street  that  it  has  any  reason  for 
existence.  That  hard-headed  and  prac¬ 
tical  individual,  who  boasts  that  there  is 
no  nonsense  about  him,  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training.  This  connects  itself  with 
jobs  and  the  vital  question  of  daily 
bread.  He  can  even  realize  the  value  of 
scholarly  research,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  physical  science.  For  out  of  such  re¬ 
search  come  new  scientific  discoveries, 
and,  out  of  these  discoveries,  new  prac¬ 
tical  inventions,  and,  out  of  these  inven¬ 
tions,  new  possibilities  for  commercial 
promotion.  In  this  cooperative  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  university  research  man  gets 
the  intellectual  satisfaction,  the  inventor 
gets  the  glory,  and  the  promoter  the 
money.  He  understands  and  approves  of 
that.  But  when  it  comes  to  an  institu- 
tiem  which  exists,  not  primarily,  to  fit 
men  for  jobs  or  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  commercial  exploitation,  he  is  some¬ 
what  puzzled.  How,  he  asks,  does  it  get 
that  way — and  why? 

Perhaps  we,  of  the  cultural  colleges, 
have  had  difficulty  in  answering  such 
questions,  because  we  must  admit  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  and  bewilder¬ 
ment  about  our  own  ideals  and  pro¬ 
grams.  With  constant  vocational  pres¬ 
sures  and  elective  systems  gone  mad, 
harassed  and  bedeviled  by  insoluble 
financial  problems,  striving  to  keep  our 
footing  in  a  welter  of  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  confusion  and  amid  the  shrieks  of 
international  maniacs,  it  has  not  been 

1  An  address  given  before  the  Association  April 
8,  1938. — ^The  Editor. 


easy  to  think  clearly  and  steadily,  to 
see  the  cultural  objective  sanely  and  to 
see  it  whole.  Moreover,  culture  is  one  of 
those  large,  imponderable  words  which 
defies  concreteness.  Like  such  words  as 
truth  and  beauty  and  duty  and  religion 
and  God,  you  cannot  put  it  into  a  single 
formula.  I  have  heard,  recently,  of  a  | 
very  celebrated  mathematician  who  has 
worked  out  an  algebraic  formula  for  pure  ^ 
music,  and  assures  us  that  this  equatira, 
faithfully  followed,  will  produce  music 
comparable  to  Beethoven’s  andante  in  i 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  or  to  Schubert’s 
“Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark.”  Somehow  I 
doubt  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  x-\-y=g 
will  ever  reproduce  Richard  Wagner. 

And  I  question  whether  you  can  write 
an  algebraic  formula  for  culture.  You 
can  tell  a  cultured  man  when  you  see 
him.  “High  thoughts,”  said  Sir  Philip  j 
Sidney,  “seated  in  a  soul  of  courtesy!” 

But  while  you  may  recognize  a  cultured 
man  when  you  see  him,  there  are,  in  him, 
certain  imponderables.  You  cannot  make 
a  concrete  list  of  all  the  compxinents 
which  enter  into  his  personality.  The 
product  is  clear  enough,  but  the  process 
defies  analysis.  “De finer,  e’est  fitti”  To 
define  it  is  to  end  it.  And  there  are 
labored  but  futile  explanations  which 
produce  an  effect  analagous  to  that  in 
the  case  of  Stefanson,  the  Arctic  explorer, 

when,  as  a  boy,  he  registered  for  a  course 

in  a  certain  university,  attended  but  two 
recitations  and,  at  the  end  of  the  semes¬ 
ter,  took  a  grade  of  98  per  cent.  Ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  amazed  instructor,  young 
Stefanson  said,  “I  could  have  had  a  100  ■ 

per  cent,  but  I  went  to  two  of  your  lec-  | 
tures,  and  I  got  mixed  up.” 
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Some  little  help  may  be  had  from  ety¬ 
mology.  Our  few  surviving  Latinists  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  Latin 
noun,  “cultura,”  comes  from  the  verb 
“colere,”  which  meant,  originally,  the 
working  of  the  farm  in  order  to  raise 
crops.  The  farmer  in  the  held  was,  thus, 
the  first  great  exponent  of  true  culture. 
And  from  that  it  came  to  mean  the 
“training,  development,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  powers,  mental  or  physical, 
or  the  condition  thus  produced;  the  im¬ 
provement  or  refinement  of  mind,  mor¬ 
als,  or  tastes;  enlightenment  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  In  other  words,  that  farm  figure 
was  transferred  from  the  physical  to  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  field.  The 
tilling  of  the  fertile  soil  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  bringing  from  it  useful  grains  and 
fruits  and  beautiful  flowers,  all  summed 
up  in  what  we  might  call  “advancing 
civilization!”  In  modem  usage,  the  word 
has,  like  almost  everything  else,  passed 
over  to  the  laboratory,  and  has  come  to 
signify  the  process  of  securing  the  growth 
and  propagation  of  bacteria,  or  other 
microplasms,  in  artificial  media,  and 
then  to  mean  the  parasitic  fungus  on 
plants.  But  the  original  farm  figure,  as  it 
has  been  carried  over  into  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  fields,  is  that  which  inter¬ 
ests  me.  It  will,  I  think,  signify  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality.  It  should  “ground” 
the  student  in  all  the  fundamental  disci¬ 
plines  which  make  up  a  rounded  char¬ 
acter.  It  should  develop  intellectual 
habits,  aesthetic  tastes,  moral  idealisms, 
physical  soundness,  true  life  attitudes; 
in  other  words,  an  integral  personality. 
Its  purpose  is,  of  course,  not  primarily 
to  enable  a  student  to  get  jobs  or  hold 
them;  this  may  be  an  incidental  result. 
It  is  not  even,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  good  citizens,  though  that  will  be 
an  incidental  result.  It  centers  in  the 
objectives  of  a  trained  mind  equipped  to 
brood  on  its  great  task  of  knowing  truth. 


together  with  a  rounded  personality, 
utter  integrity  of  character,  and  the 
spirit  of  service.  Its  raison  d’etre  lies  in 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  inherent  right 
of  every  human  personality  to  develop¬ 
ment  up  to  the  full  range  of  its  capacity. 

Not  long  ago,  a  somewhat  cynical 
friend  of  mine  said,  “I  don’t  see  much 
use  in  your  colleges.  Our  gasoline  filling 
stations  are  being  manned  by  college 
graduates.”  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  For,  taking  it  by 
and  large,  I  think  you  will  find  more 
courtesy,  good  manners,  and  noblesse 
oblige  in  gasoline  stations  than  you  can 
find  in  any  other  institutions  for  public 
service  in  America.  But  my  friend  missed 
the  point.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  asr 
sumed  that  because  a  man  does  not  take 
a  prominent  place  of  leadership  in  soci¬ 
ety,  he  has  no  right  to  a  cultural  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is,  I  maintain,  an  inherent 
right  in  every  human  personality  for 
the  fullest  development  of  his  capacity. 
My  indictment  <igainst  society  is  that 
we  make  the  most  of  a  machine,  like 
an  automobile,  while  myriads  of  human 
personalities  go  through  life  half  de¬ 
veloped.  There  is  need  for  culture  in 
the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  in  the 
leadership,  in  the  gasoline  stations  as 
well  as  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  And 
the  cultural  college — keeping  in  mind 
Carlyle’s  dictum  that  if  one  may  only 
be  a  plowman  he  should  at  least  be  an 
A.B.  plowman — should,  in  these  days  of 
confusion,  implement  its  case  before  the 
public  on  the  simple  basis  of  developing 
culture,  clear  thinking,  broad  vision, 
clean  conscience,  high  idealism,  both  in 
the  leadership  and  in  the  rank  and  file, 
and  thus  saving  the  soul  of  civilization. 
To  use  the  noble  words  of  Cardinal  New¬ 
man,  “the  university  is  a  place  where 
inquiry  is  pushed  forward,  and  discov¬ 
eries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rash¬ 
ness  rendered  innocuous,  and  error  ex¬ 
posed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
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mind  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It 
is  the  place  where  the  professor  becomes 
eloquent,  and  is  a  missionary  and  a 
preacher  displaying  his  science  in  its 
most  complete  and  most  winning  form, 
pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own  love  of 
it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  catechist  makes  good 
his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the 
truth  day  by  day  into  the  ready  mem¬ 
ory,  and  wedging  and  tightening  it  into 
the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place  which 
wins  the  admiration  of  the  young  by  its 
celebrity,  kindles  the  affections  of  the 
middle-aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets 
the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associations. 
It  is  a  seat  of  wisdom,  a  light  of  the 
world,  a  minister  of  the  faith,  an  Alma 
Mater  of  the  rising  generation.” 

To  maintain  such  an  ideal  has  never 
been  easy.  To  hold  hard  in  its  defense 
amid  a  world  which  has  gone  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  mad,  is  a  task  calling  for 
superhuman  courage  and  stubborn  opti¬ 
mism.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  the  rather 
steady  encroachment  of  the  State  upon 
that  area  of  the  educational  process 
which  has  traditionally  belonged  to  pri¬ 
vately-endowed  colleges,  many  of  them 
on  religious  foundations.  Already  in  en¬ 
tire  control  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  of  most  graduate  schools, 
the  governments  of  the  various  States 
are  gradually  but  steadily  moving  on 
toward  the  entire  absorption  of  the  area 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege.  Of  course,  the  State  has  tradition¬ 
ally,  and  rightly,  set  a  definite  charter 
standard  for  all  institutions.  It  lays 
down,  in  addition  to  this,  rather  increas¬ 
ingly  rigid  standards  for  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates.  Unfortunately,  to  many  of  us, 
these  standards  seem  unduly  exacting  in 
certain  technical  vocational  requirements 
which  tend  either  to  overbalance  or  to 
crowd  out  some  of  the  true  cultural 
objectives  and  content  courses  which  the 


liberal  arts  college  tries  to  maintain 
Ostensibly,  there  is,  in  this  country,  en¬ 
tire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  yet 
the  State  has  much  to  say  about  religion 
in  the  areas  of  primary  and  secondary 
education,  because  these  areas  are  under 
its  general  control.  Thus,  in  some  twelve 
States  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  required, 
and  in  six  States  it  is  forbidden.  In  either 
case,  a  religious  mandate  is  laid  upon 
school  children  by  state  legislatures.  In 
some  twenty-six  States  there  are  laws,  of 
a  more  or  less  rigid  character,  requiring 
teachers  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution.  Most  of  us  do  just  that 
thing,  as  does  every  other  citizen,  when 
he  gets  a  passport.  But  just  why  a 
teacher  should  be  compelled  to  make 
oath  to  his  patriotism,  rather  than  the 
preacher,  the  radio  performer,  the  actor, 
the  newspaper  editor,  or  the  political 
stump  speaker,  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  the  mind  of  the  average  state 
legislator.  A  certain  college  president  has 
somewhere  said  that  more  people  are 
probably  influenced  by  Amos  and  Andy 
than  by  any  college  professor  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  not  only  the  unfair  singling 
out  of  one  class  of  men  that  disturbs 
us,  but  the  suspicion,  which  will  not 
down,  that  this  may  be  an  entering 
wedge  looking  toward  a  situation  when 
the  politician  will  tell  the  professor  not 
only  how  to  teach  but  what  to  teach, 
when  his  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  will 
be  interpreted  not  in  the  light  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  particular  mean¬ 
ing  which  may  be  read  into  that  docu¬ 
ment  by  a  fascist-minded  legislator.  “It 
can’t  happen  herel”  Maybe  not.  But 
one  looks  at  Germany  and  Russia  and 
Italy,  where  education  has  become  an 
elaborate  system  of  political  propaganda, 
and  feels  that  the  cultural  ideal  will  at 
least  be  endangered  if  the  whole  area 
passes  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Please  do  not  understand  me  as  making 
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any  wholesale  criticism  of  state  institu¬ 
tions  or  of  the  splendid  men  who  serve 
there.  Nor  would  I  minimize  the  fact 
that  substantial  freedom  is  now  enjoyed 
in  most  of  these  institutions.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  potential  dangers  for  the 
future.  There  are  noble  men  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  Wittenberg  and  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  I  think  of  my  great  friend, 
Deissmann,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  now 
either  dead  or  exiled  or  else  have  con¬ 
sented,  under  pressure,  to  become  Nazi 
propagandists  and  have  lost  their  souls. 
It  was  easy  in  Germany,  because  the 
State  subsidized  and  controlled  the  en¬ 
tire  educational  process.  So,  without  rail¬ 
ing  accusation  against  our  great  state 
institutions,  it  may  be  fair  to  point  out 
that  if  dictatorship  ever  should  come  in 
America,  there  could  be  no  more  ideal 
setup  for  it  than  that  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  process  should  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  political  machine.  One 
of  the  best  friends  and  greatest  educa¬ 
tors  that  I  ever  knew  was  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident  William  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio 
State  University.  And  if  that  great  spirit 
could  speak  today,  he  would  say  to  us 
that  the  most  suicidal  thing  which  Amer¬ 
ica  could  do  would  be  to  surrender  the 
remaining  educational  area,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  privately  endowed  liberal  arts 
colleges,  to  the  control  of  state  legisla¬ 
tures. 

Another  menace  to  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  liberal  arts  college  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increasing  number  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  pressure-groups  who  are  demand¬ 
ing,  with  ever  more  strident  emphasis, 
that  the  college  professor  should  not 
pursue  the  fearless  search  for  objective 
truth,  but  should  express  only  those 
views  which  may  fit  in  with  the  social, 
economic,  or  political  theory  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  group  in  question.  Thus  we  have 
radical  organizations  sometimes  under 
the  leadership  of  restless  souls  who,  like 


the  old  lady  in  the  insane  asylum  tear¬ 
ing  calico  into  strips  all  day,  can  only 
be  happy  when  they  hear  something  rip; 
groups  who  insist  that,  in  the  coming 
heaven  on  earth,  “all  the  angels  will 
wear  left  wings  exclusively.”  And  then, 
on  the  other  side,  there  are  ultra-con¬ 
servative  pressure -groups  indulging  in 
the  popular  out-door  sport  of  Red-bait¬ 
ing,  denouncing  all  social  advance  as 
radicalism,  and  this  in  the  name  of  those 
blazing  radicals  who  brought  about  the 
American  Revolution.  Thus,  the  college 
administrator  is  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  If  he  leans  to  the  left  a  little, 
or  if  anybody  in  the  faculty  leans  that 
way,  or  if  any  speaker  on  the  platform 
leans  that  way,  or  if  anybody  who  ever 
graduated  from  his  institution  leans  that 
way,  he  is  probably  being  financed  from 
Moscow!  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  or 
any  of  these  groups  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  leans  a  little  to  the  right,  he  is 
unquestionably  being  financed  by  Wall 
Street.  Thus  his  lot,  like  the  policeman’s 
in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  is  not 
a  happy  one.  The  chances  are  that  he  is 
trying  to  move  forward  in  a  clear  straight 
line  and  not  being  financed  by  anybody! 
This  latter  phase  of  the  matter  is  the 
most  tragic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college  is  neither  a  radical  nor 
a  conservative  institution.  Its  primary 
business  is  not  to  make  partisans  of 
people,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  think, 
to  teach  them  to  keep  their  balance,  to 
give  them  breadth  and  tolerance  and 
age-long  wisdom,  to  temper  and  mellow 
the  radical,  to  stir  and  quicken  the  die¬ 
hard  conservative.  And,  above  this,  its 
business  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  conscience  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  rank  and  file,  without  which 
any  social  order  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Another,  and  even  more  serious,  prob¬ 
lem  is  found  in  the  somewhat  relaxed 
ethical  tone  which  prevails,  with  note¬ 
worthy  exceptions,  here  and  there,  with- 
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in  our  student  bodies.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  the  campus  is 
never  free  from  the  contagious  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  social  life  all  around  it.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  more  curious  illu¬ 
sion  than  the  idea  that  a  college  can 
somehow  wall  itself  about  and  maintain 
a  standard  other  and  higher  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  social  life  of  its 
constituency.  Easy  communication  with 
great  cities  by  means  of  the  automobile, 
the  downward  drag  of  much  which  the 
student  gets  via  the  radio  and  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture,  the  cynicism  and  relaxed 
standards  of  the  age,  produce  a  constant 
tendency  toward  a  type  of  cheap  sophis¬ 
tication  such  as  now  prevails  in  our 
great  urban  centers.  Consider  the  social 
background  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  today. 
Bom  at  the  close  of  the  World  War, 
cradled  amid  that  so-called  “normalcy,” 
when,  from  high  idealism  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  the  nation  turned  to  flappers  and 
jazz;  as  a  boy  of  ten,  caught  up  in  the 
wild  luxuries  and  gambling  orgies  of 
boom-times,  and  then,  in  the  last  nine 
years,  passing  through  the  black  night 
of  depression,  with  its  disillusionments 
and  fears  and  class  hatreds!  Through 
these  later  years,  enormous  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  to  prevent  people 
from  starving.  However  necessary  this 
may  be,  it  will  always  produce  a  relaxed 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the 
college  campus  has  felt  the  impact  of 
that  tendency.  It  has  been  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  discriminate  between  real 
merit  and  genuine  need,  on  the  cme  hand, 
and  the  chiseling,  gold-digging  type  of 
unmanly  dependence,  on  the  other.  I  had 
a  letter,  not  long  since,  from  a  former 
student,  now  in  Europe,  who  has  been 
converted  to  the  Oxford  Group  Move¬ 
ment.  He  wrote  to  confess  to  me  that  he 
had  asked  and  received  aid  from  the 
College  which  he  did  not  need.  I  wrote 
to  him  that  if  he  would  return  that 
money,  I  would  somehow  feel  that  the 


Oxford  Movement  was  justified  in  his 
case!  The  individuals  are  rare  who  feel 
the  ethical  urge  toward  repentance,  and 
rarer  still  in  whom  repentance  takes  on 
the  form  of  restitution.  One  pays  grate¬ 
ful  tribute  to  the  many  fine  boys  and 
girls  who  still  retain  the  old-fashioned 
virtues  of  ethical  responsibility  and  per¬ 
sonal  gratitude.  I  have  never  been  one 
of  those  who  proclaim  that  all  young 
people  are  going  to  the  dogs.  That  is  an 
age-long  cry,  largely  false.  But  no  blind 
optimism  can  conceal  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  lamentable  tendency  toward 
relaxed  ethical  standards,  a  spirit  which 
gets  all  it  can,  as  easily  as  it  can,  and 
takes  its  benefits  for  granted.  That  moral 
indifferentism  which  cries,  with  Tenny¬ 
son’s  lotus  eaters: 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion 
we, 

Roll’d  to  starboard,  roll’d  to  larboard,  when 
the  surge  was  seething  free. 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  bis 
foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an 
equal  mind. 

In  the  hollow  Lotus-land  to  live  and  lie 
reclined 

On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of 
mankind. 

While  we  speak  thus  about  the  ethical 
responsibility  of  the  student,  what  about 
the  same  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  cultural  college?  I  quote  you  a  rather 
bitter  and  somewhat  wholesale  indict¬ 
ment  of  our  educational  process  from  a 
man  who  has  never  posed  as  a  religion¬ 
ist,  but  who  has  been  a  brilliant,  if  some¬ 
what  flippant  writer,  a  teacher  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  an  exceedingly  able  amateur 
musician,  John  Erskine; 

Let  me  ask  you:  Will  their  education 
make  them  more  industrious?  More  depend¬ 
able?  More  honorable?  More  sensitive  to 
ideals  which  are  unselfish,  the  pursuit  of 
which  will  bring  neither  publicity  nor  profit? 
In  a  word,  will  the  school  or  college  train 
their  character? 

The  school  or  college  will  probably  do 
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no  such  thing.  Nor  the  average  American 
school  or  college.  You  as  a  parent  will 
neither  ask  nor  expect  such  a  result.  You 
will  count  yourself  lucky  if  your  children 
come  out  not  much  weaker  morally  than 
they  went  in.  And  so  long  as  you,  whose 
family  bear  the  loss,  are  not  worried  about 
it,  don’t  flatter  yourself  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  will  do  much  worrying.  Where  mor¬ 
ality — that  is,  personal  obligation  and  re¬ 
sponsibility — is  not  taught  from  the  home 
up,  the  educational  system  becomes  first  an 
expensive  folly,  then  an  organized  racket. 

This  indictment  is  drastic  and,  I  think, 
unfair.  But  some  aspects  of  it  are  not 
unfounded.  Erskine  makes  an  honor¬ 
able  exception  of  our  military  schools  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  colleagues  who  are  in¬ 
terpreting  systems  of  personal  ethics. 
But  for  the  rest  he  rather  scornfully 
relegates  religious  teaching  and  chapel 
observance  as  outmoded  or  neglected. 
He  points  out  the  tendency  to  exercise 
a  rather  vague  faith  in  sports,  such  as 
football,  with  its  lessons  of  self-denial, 
teamwork,  courage,  and  endurance.  Has 
it  come  to  pass  that  the  much  belabored 
game  of  football  is  the  dernier  resort  of 
the  old-fashioned  ethical  disciplines? 
For,  he  complains,  even  our  sociology 
and  our  economics  are  being  taught  as 
sciences,  as  rooks  and  pawns  in  the  game 
of  business,  or  blind  forces  in  economic 
evolution,  rather  than  as  fields  for  eth¬ 
ical  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  un¬ 
selfish  human  brotherhood.  If  you  do 
not  agree  with  that  indictment,  your 
quarrel  is  with  Erskine,  and  not  with 
the  present  sp>eaker.  But  that  an  eminent 
literary  man  should  make  it,  is  sufficient 
to  give  us  pause.  We  do,  of  course,  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  that  colleges  are  neither 
Sunday-schools  nor  reformatories.  But 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  we 
have  not  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude  in  many 
classrooms,  where  the  student  is  thrown 
out  to  swim,  without  any  ethical  guid¬ 


ance  whatever,  may  well  degenerate 
into  a  flabby  type  of  culture  without 
either  balance  or  backbone.  When  the 
world’s  savants  met  at  Harvard  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  they  announced  amazing 
progress  via  scholarship  in  the  last  three 
himdred  years;  progress  in  every  field 
save  one:  that  of  human  conduct.  Can 
it  be  that  as  our  institutions  have  re¬ 
treated  from  their  early  religious  foun¬ 
dations,  they  have  lost  the  motivation 
of  true  ethical  culture?  They  tell  us  that 
the  private  cultural  college  is  doomed. 
All  the  funeral  baked-meats  have  been 
a-preparing  for  a  long  time,  and  still  the 
obsequies  seem  delayed.  “Who  would 
have  thought  the  old  man  had  so  much 
blood  in  him!”  But  if  the  demise  must 
come,  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  have  it 
said  of  the  cultural  college,  as  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton  once  said  of  Princeton  theology,  that 
when  the  future  paleontologist  comes 
with  his  spade  to  dig  up  the  remains,  he 
will  at  least  find  that  they  have  been 
vertebrate  1 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  question  even 
deeper  than  ethics.  Where  shall  the  cul¬ 
tural  college  find  a  foundation  for  its 
ethics  and  an  integrating  center  for  its 
curricula?  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  recent  indictment  brought  against 
the  curricula  of  our  great  universities  by 
the  brilliant  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Into  that  controversy  I  shall 
not  enter.  “I  meddle  not  in  matters  great 
or  things  for  me  too  high.”  This  sen¬ 
tence,  if  you  care  to  know,  is  from  the 
Psalms  in  a  book  called  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Hutchins 
charges  the  universities  with  presenting 
what  Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  call  “a 
miscellany  of  information,”  rather  than 
integrated,  cultural  process.  With  no 
better  capacity  to  think  than  men  had 
in  the  days  of  Plato,  we  have  such  im¬ 
mensely  variegated,  confused,  and  un¬ 
related  details  to  think  about  in  this 
modem  world,  that  the  university  cur- 
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ricula  in  these  days  are  presenting  a 
higgledy-piggledy  mass  of  unrelated  and 
undigested  information  to  untrained 
minds.  We,  of  the  smaller  colleges,  may 
well  leave  the  great  universities  to  fight 
this  out  for  themselves.  But  the  frank 
fact  must  be  confessed  that,  under  the 
vocational  pressure  and  the  economic 
pressure,  the  strictly  cultural  college, 
which  should  have  stuck  to  its  knitting, 
has  been  tempted  to  imitate  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  university  courses,  and  to  forget 
its  own  primary  task  of  cultural  integra¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  forget  how  the  same  bril¬ 
liant  man  came  down  to  Oberlin  a  few 
years  ago  and  said,  “Oberlin,  be  your¬ 
self.”  It  is  all  a  part,  perhaps,  of  our 
hankering  for  size,  which  has  led  us  to 
play  up  the  advantages  of  a  small  col¬ 
lege  in  order  to  get  larger! 

If  we  concede  that  the  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  liberal  arts  college  is  for 
cultural  integration,  the  question  arises: 
where  shall  the  integrating  factor  be 
found?  The  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  would  find  it  in  Classical 
disciplines,  either  first  or  second-hand, 
in  metaphysics  and  the  like.  So  far,  so 
good.  Metaphysics  itself  is,  however,  a 
vague  term  capable  of  much  dogmatic 
abuse.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  su¬ 
preme  integrating  factor,  the  common 
denominator,  can  and  should  be  found  in 
religion,  using  that  term  in  a  broad  sense. 
Before  any  mass  of  variegated,  detailed 
information  is  of  value,  we  must  learn 
what  to  do  with  it,  we  must  develop  our 
metaphysics,  our  doctrine  of  first  princi¬ 
ples.  But  even  before  that,  we  must  have 
a  concept  of  our  relation  to  the  universe: 
why  we  are  here,  what  lies  back  of  us 
eternally,  and  what  lies  ahead  of  us 
eternally?  What  is  our  relation  to  this 
cosmos?  Are  we  free  personalities,  or 
only  chemical  reactiwis?  Until  you  get 
some  satisfactory  philosophy  of  life  con¬ 
cerning  these  questions,  you  have  no 
setting,  whatever,  no  adequate  con¬ 


tainer  for  an  intellectual  life.  The  only 
hope  of  cultural  education  is  in  retain¬ 
ing  that  great  integrating  power  at  the 
center  of  this  whole  process  and  pro¬ 
cedure. 

I  have  said  religion  in  the  broad  sense, 
not  dogmatic  theology,  not  sectarianism, 
and  not  that  type  of  supercilious  aca¬ 
demic  condescension  which  grants  the 
Bible  a  grudging  place  as  literature, 
along  with  Shakespeare.  Certainly  not 
religion  that  would  stifle  free  inquiry! 
But  such  constructive  guidance  as  will 
help  an  immature  mind  to  think  its  way 
through  to  the  spiritual  implications  of 
the  universe,  and  such  guidance  as  will 
give  that  spiritual  interpretation  at  least 
an  even  break;  which,  in  some  cases,  it 
does  not  now  get.  I  have  used  that  last 
clause  advisedly.  Only  recently  I  inter¬ 
viewed  two  Ph.D.’s  in  philosophy,  grad¬ 
uates  of  two  great  Eastern  universities. 
And  neither  of  these  men  was  able  to 
tell  me  whether  he  was  a  theist,  or  not. 
Not  that  they  had  gone  over  the  ground 
and  accepted  or  rejected  a  belief  in  a 
spiritual  universe.  It  had  just  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  them  to  take  that  question  up. 
By  and  by,  they  might  get  around  to  it. 
I  well  remember  another  Ph.D.  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  from  a  great  Middle-West  univer¬ 
sity,  who  told  me  he  had  never  known 
that  any  theological  or  philosc^hical  con¬ 
troversies  had  ever  been  waged  around 
the  question  of  Darwinian  evolution. 
Shades  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  1  Yet 
consider  that  the  questions  which  are 
dividing  the  world  into  hostile  camps 
today  are,  at  the  bottom,  religious.  For, 
as  Dr.  Albert  Palmer  has  recently  pointed 
out,  “for  the  first  time  since  1683  when 
John  Sobieski  drove  the  Turks  back 
from  the  walls  of  Vienna,  Christianity 
faces  a  rival  religion  in  its  own  territory. 
The  religion  of  the  totalitarian  state, 
with  its  various  denominations — Com¬ 
munist,  Fascist,  Nazi;  with  its  sacred 
literature — Karl  Marx’s  “Das  Kapital,” 
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“Mein  Kampf,”  of  Hitler,  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Mussolini;  with  its  banners,  its 
symbols,  its  ritual  and  its  hymns;  and, 
above  all  with  its  systematic  training  of 
young  people  1  What  are  the  issues? 
Why,  if  these  various  nationalistic  cults 
based  on  materialism  and  force  are  true, 
then  America  is  lost.  For,  if  man  is  no 
more  than  a  chemical  reaction,  then 
Fascism  is  the  answer.  If  he  is  nothing 
other  than  a  highly  advanced  animal, 
then  the  law  of  the  jungle  is  the  final 
word,  and  the  thing  which  we  have 
laughingly  called  civilization  will  p>erish 
from  the  earth.  You  see,  it  is  more  than 
a  clash  of  cults;  it  is  the  collision  of  re¬ 
ligious  philosophies.  Richard  Wagner, 
that  devilish  and  divine  genius,  oscil¬ 
lated  between  a  Lohengrin  and  the  Holy 
Grail,  on  the  one  hand;  and  Siegfried, 
the  pagan  hero,  with  his  hunting  horn, 
on  the  other.  Tschaikowski,  pagan  that 
he  was,  yet  a  musician  to  the  fingertips, 
declared  that  Wagner  never  did  sincere 
work  after  Lohengrin.  The  Nibelungen 
Ring,  with  its  pagan  gods,  was  magnifi¬ 
cent,  but  cold  and  hopieless.  In  the  end, 
Wagner  left  his  testament  to  the  world 
in  “Parsifal.”  He  broke  with  Nietzsche 
and  went  back  to  the  Holy  Grail.  But 
Germany,  alas,  the  Germany  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  of  Schliermacher,  and  Leibnitz  and 
Deissmann,  has  slumped  back,  back  to 
the  pagan  deities,  back  to  Siegfried  and 
Wotan  and  Thor.  You  who  may  not  be 
convinced  about  the  historical  back¬ 
grounds  of  Christianity,  you  who  have 
had  no  personal  experience  of  what  it 
daims  to  do  in  an  individual  life,  may 
yet  be  comjoelled  to  come  to  its  defense 
as  a  philosophy  of  life,  or  to  see  the  fine 
fruits  which  a  millenium  of  culture  has 
developed  in  Western  civilization  go 
down  into  the  black  pit  of  defeat  and  of 
oblivion. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  dogmatic  theo¬ 
logical  mandates.  The  institution  which 
I  serve  has  stood,  at  some  cost,  for  en¬ 


tire  academic  freedom  of  the  physical 
sciences  to  pursue  truth  wherever  and 
however  they  may  find  it.  But  I  am 
pleading  for  broad,  constructive  spirit¬ 
ual  guidance  as  Disraeli  said,  “on  the 
side  of  the  angels.”  I  believe  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  exactness  and  fearless  honesty 
which  has  been  taught  us  by  our  great 
scientific  minds.  But,  along  with  that, 
let  us  stimulate  the  imaginative  disci¬ 
plines;  art  and  music  and  great  litera¬ 
tures. 

If  a  young  man  were  planning  to  be 
a  clergyman,  poet,  musician,  or  artist,  I 
should  want  him  to  have  some  courses 
in  the  exact  physical  sciences,  to  learn 
the  austere  beauty  of  factual  precision. 
I  speak  as  a  clergyman  when  I  say  that 
if  all  my  colleagues  had  this  kind  of 
training  there  would  be  fewer  unfit  illus¬ 
trations  and  less  emotional  rant  from  the 
pulpit.  You  will  remember  the  case  of 
the  elders  who  came  to  see  the  colored 
preacher,  and,  complaining  about  his 
preaching,  said,  “Parson,  you  argufies 
all  right  and  sputifies  all  right,  but  you 
don’t  show  wharin.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  young  man  were  training  for  the 
exact  sciences  I  would  not  want  him  to 
have  courses  in  the  appreciation  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  I  would 
want  him  to  know  what  William  James 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  have  to  say  about 
psychics.  I  would  want  him  to  know 
what  Carrel  and  Cabot  have  to  say 
about  faith  healing  and  the  influence  of 
spiritual  dynamics  on  physical  condi¬ 
tions.  I  would  want  him  to  know  what 
Dunne  and  Priestley  have  to  say  about 
serialism  and  time  in  the  aspect  of  the 
fourth  dimension.  I  would  want  him  to 
know,  too,  what  Rhine  and  McDougall 
have  to  say  about  extra-sensory  percep¬ 
tion.  Let  him  disbelieve  these  theories 
if  he  will.  He  should  at  least  have  an 
open  mind  to  the  things  that  have  not 
yet  been  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophies. 
He  should  have  the  true  scientific  spirit 
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which,  as  Huxley  put  it,  is  willing  to  sit 
down  before  a  fact  as  a  little  child. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bigoted  scien¬ 
tific  fundamentalism  as  well  as  a  bigoted 
theological  fundamentalism.  I  would 
have  him  not  only  hear  the  voices 
which  speak  to  him  out  of  the  natural 
sciences,  but  listen  to  the  overtones. 

I  would  have  him  read  not  only  the  clear 
messages  of  empirical  thinking,  but  also 
that  imponderable  somewhat  which  is 
read  between  the  lines. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  chemical  exhi¬ 
bition  at  our  college  with  some  three  or 
four  hundred  high  school  boys  and  girls, 
young  budding  chemists,  on  the  campus. 
The  head  of  the  chemical  department 
came  to  me  and  said,  “We  are  having  a 
dinner  for  these  young  chemists  and  you 
must  speak.”  I  said,  “I  am  no  chembt. 
I  do  not  know  any  chemistry  except 
H^O  and  HCL.”  He  said,  “All  right,  it 
is  your  job  and  you  have  got  to  make 
a  speech.”  So  I  went  to  that  dinner  and 
I  said,  “Now  boys  and  girls,  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  poem  of  Robert 
Browning’s,  a  poem  that  begins  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  ends  in 
heaven.”  One  bright  youth  spoke  up  and 
said,  “It  is  not  the  first  time,  sir,  that  a 
man  has  suddenly  gone  from  a  chemical 
laboratory  to  heaven.”  I  said,  “Now 
that  is  a  bright  remark,  but  it  is  not  the 
point.”  This  was  the  poem.  You  will 
find  it  in  Ferishtah’s  Fancies: 

Once  I  saw  a  chemist  take  a  pinch  of  powder 
— Simple  dust  it  seemed — and  half-unstop  a 
phial: 

Out  dropped  harmless  dew.  “Mixed  nothings 
make”  (quoth  he) 

“Something!”  So  they  did:  a  thunderclap, 
but  louder 

Lightning-flash,  but  fiercer — put  spectators’ 
nerves  to  trial: 

Sure  enough,  we  learned  what  was,  imagined 
what  might  be. 

Had  I  no  experience  how  a  lip’s  mere  tremble. 
Look’s  half  hesitation,  cheek’s  just  change  of 
color. 


These  effect  a  heartquake, — bow  could  I  con¬ 
ceive 

What  a  heaven  there  may  be?  Let  it  but 
resemble 

Earth  myself  have  known!  No  bliss  that’s 
finer,  fuller, 

Only  bliss  that  lasts,  they  say,  and  fain  would 
I  believe. 

You  see  what  Robert  Browning  did.  He 
started  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  with 
chemical  ahinity,  and  from  that  he 
worked  up  to  spiritual  affinity  which  we 
call  love,  and  from  spiritual  affinity  he 
worked  his  sure-footed  way  up  to  the 
idea  of  spiritual  reunion  and  heaven,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  did  give  us  in 
those  lines  the  definition  of  a  liberal 
arts  college.  “Sure  enough  we  learned 
what  was,  imagined  what  might  be.” 

The  cultural  college  may  have  stormy 
days  ahead.  Most  of  these  institutions 
will  never  be  wealthy.  They  will  not, 
and  should  not,  enroll  thousands  of  var¬ 
iegated  students  upon  their  campuses. 
It  is  theirs  to  fight  the  battle  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  minority  undismayed  by  size  or 
appalled  by  numbers.  It  is  theirs  to  walk 
on  in  their  integrity,  confident  that  in 
the  end  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump.  It  may  be  that  in  troubled 
days  ahead  these  institutions  shall  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  very  vanguard  of  those  who 
strive  for  academic  freedom,  for  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  life  over 
against  dictatorships,  totalitarian  states, 
and  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
darkness.  In  any  event,  come  success  or 
failure,  it  is  theirs  to  follow  the  gleam! 

Not  for  us  are  content,  and  quiet,  and  peace 
of  mind. 

For  we  go  seeking  a  city  that  we  shall  never 
find. 

Only  the  road  and  the  dawn,  the  sun,  tbe 
wind,  and  the  rain. 

And  the  watchfire  under  the  stars,  and  sleep, 
and  the  road  again. 

We  travel  the  dusty  road  till  the  light  of  the 
day  is  dim. 

And  the  sunset  shows  us  spires  away  on  tbe 
world’s  rim. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS^ 
A  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
Samvel  Evesett,  Chairman 


Northwestern 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Professional  PreparatiMi  of  High 
School  Teachers.  The  Committee  was 
authorized  in  the  April  meeting  of  1936 
and  held  one  or  two  meetings  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  first  report  and  the  Committee  mem¬ 
bership  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  you, 

I  will  mention  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee: 

Dean  T.  W.  H.  Irion,  University  of  Missouri 

Dean  E.  O.  Melby,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity 

Mr.  E.  R.  Sieert,  Principal,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 

Mr.  Paul  Harnly,  Principal,  High  School, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Hrudka,  Principal,  J.  Sterling 
Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

Mr.  G.  Robert  Koopman,  State  Department 
of  Michigan. 

and  myself. 

This  Committee  met  once  or  twice 
in  the  spring  of  1936,  and,  naturally 
enough,  the  first  consideration  was 
thinking  through  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  such  a  Committee.  We  all  of  us  be¬ 
lieved  even  at  that  initial  stage  that  we 
could  not  think  through  the  problems 
of  the  preparatiMi  of  teachers  by  merely 
considering  the  problems  of  the  projes- 
sional  preparation  of  teachers.  That  is, 
we  felt  that  the  two  aspects  of  the  job — 
academic  preparation  and  professional 
preparation — should  be  considered  to¬ 
gether.  We  therefore  decided  to  ask  the 

1  This  report  was  made  to  the  Commission  on 
Curricula  at  its  meeting  April  7,  1938. — The 
Eoitoi. 


University 

committee  on  the  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration  of  high  school  teachers  to  meet 
with  us.  That  committee  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject-matter  preparation, 
and  we  were  authorized  to  ccmsider  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers.  So 
that,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1936,  these 
two  committees  met  jointly  and,  as  Dr. 
Webb  has  said,  established  one  Cmnmit- 
tee  on  the  Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  We  met  four  or  five 
times;  that  is,  much  of  the  work  of  that 
first  year  was  given  to  this  combined 
effort. 

The  Committee  on  Subject-Matter 
Preparation,  which  had  earlier  been  au¬ 
thorized,  had  of  course  already  under¬ 
taken  certain  studies,  and  they  had 
rather  definitely  decided  that  they  would 
limit  their  concerns  and  their  studies 
largely  to  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  teachers.  We  discussed  the  point  of 
view  of  our  Committee  with  them.  In 
the  process  of  working  together,  both 
Committees  were  led  to  carry  on  work 
and  undertake  studies  perhaps  some¬ 
what  differently  from  what  they  had 
originally  intended.  I  know  that  was  the 
case  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers, 
which  I  represent. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  year,  1936- 
37,  it  was  decided  by  these  two  Com¬ 
mittees,  which  were  now  subcommittees 
of  the  larger  one  on  the  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers,  that  we  would 
again  meet  separately  and  undertake  to 
carry  through  the  studies  that  had  been 
planned.  The  Committee  on  Profes¬ 
sional  Preparation  of  High  School 
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Teachers  then  decided  to  undertake  four 
separate  studies. 

First,  we  felt  it  very  desirable  to 
know  what  the  professional  preparation 
of  teachers  is  in  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation.  So  we  authorized  this  study 
on  the  preparation  of  new  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers.  Dr.  Rosenlof  very  kindly 
consented  to  work  on  that  study  for  us. 
He  will  describe  in  detail  the  work  that 
was  undertaken  and  carried  through. 

The  second  study  that  was  under¬ 
taken  was  the  development  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  instrument  on  the  desirable 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  emphasizing  the  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  but  not  limiting  attention  to  that. 
Dr.  William  Wattenberg  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  agreed  to  carry  on  this 
study  for  us.  The  idea  was  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  one  that  Dr.  Gray 
proposed  to  the  other  Committee,  and 
carried  through.  You  will  remember  he 
worked  out  with  other  individuals  a 
questionnaire  instrument  on  the  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  teachers.  We 
proposed  to  work  one  out  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  teachers 
including,  however,  items  on  the  subject- 
matter  preparation.  The  first  draft  of 
this  instrument  was  developed  in  the 
following  year  and  tried  out  in  two  or 
three  institutions.  It  is  not  yet  in  com¬ 
plete  form.  The  idea  is  to  develop  an 
instrument  which  can  be  used  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  professors  in  schools  of 
education,  to  professors  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  to  teachers,  classroom  teachers, 
and  perhaps  administrators  as  well. 
That  study  is  in  the  process. 

Then  the  third  study  was  a  study  of 
desirable  types  of  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  gained  from  the  opinions  of  teachers 
and  administrators  who  were  working  in 
secondary  schools  where  a  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  attack  on  the  revision  of  the 
work  was  in  progress.  Mr.  A.  D.  Patter¬ 
son,  then  of  Ohio  State  University  and 


now  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  un¬ 
dertook  that  study  for  us.  He  worked 
out  a  set  of  criteria  and  contacted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools,  asking  them  what  they 
had  been  doing  in  the  work  of  curricu¬ 
lum  revision,  what  changes  they  were 
planning  or  considering,  or  what  changes 
they  had  carried  through  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  curriculum  and  in  method  in 
the  school. 

Having  had  these  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  he  chose  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  where  the  authorities  were 
doing  or  planning  rather  comprehensive 
programs.  Now  he  is  returning  to  those 
schools  with  a  questionnaire,  asking  the 
teachers  and  the  principals  who  have 
been  carrying  through  this  work  what  r 
kind  of  preparation  was  most  valuable 
to  them  and  the  kind  of  preparation 
they  would  value  very  much  but  per¬ 
haps  had  not  received.  That  is,  it  is 
going  to  certain  places  where  they  are 
making  a  comprehensive  attack  on  im-  ' 
proving  the  curriculum  in  the  secondary  ' 
schools,  and  asking  these  people  the  ‘ 
kind  of  preparation  they  think  most  val-  ,  * 

uable  for  doing  the  kind  of  work  they  * 
are  doing  in  improving  instruction.  ' 

Well,  that  study,  too,  is  in  process,  ' 

and  Mr.  Patterson  is  planning  actually  ^ 

to  go  to  a  number  of  these  schools  and  ^ 

make  firsthand  studies  of  their  programs.  ® 

The  fourth  study  is  what  we  are  call¬ 
ing  a  Schools  of  Education  Study,  which  ^ 

I  have  been  sponsoring  and  carrying  J 

through.  We  have  also  undertaken  the  ' 

planning  of  another  study  which  I  will 
describe  to  you  in  a  few  moments.  I 
won’t  say  anything  more  about  this 
schools-of-education  study  because  I 
have  a  final  report  on  that,  to  present  ^ 

to  you,  but  Mr.  Rosenlof  will  now  pre-  ® 

sent  a  description  of  this  study  of  new  ® 

and  inexperienced  teachers  which  he  has 
been  making  for  our  Committee.^  ^ 

1  This  study  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Quaetebly. — The  Editor. 
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II  am  not  going  to  refer  again  to  the 
two  studies  by  Dr.  Wattenberg  and  Mr. 
Patterson.  The  studies  are  in  process; 
they  are  not  completed.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  having  these  two  gentlemen  re¬ 
port  to  this  Commission  at  some  subse¬ 
quent  time  the  findings  in  the  studies 
they  have  under  way. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  chief  concern  of 
this  Committee  on  the  Professional 
Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers 
was,  from  the  beginning,  a  concern  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  as  a  whole. 
Our  job  of  course,  we  tmderstood,  was 
primarily  in  the  field  of  professional 
preparation.  We  felt  we  could  not  go  on 
and  do  a  real  job,  even  in  that  area, 
i  without  considering  the  whole  job  of 
preparing  teachers.  With  this  orientation 
in  mind,  the  study  which  is  now  called 
the  Schools  of  Education  Study  was  out¬ 
lined  and  undertaken. 

We  were  very  much  concerned  over 
I  this  question;  where  in  this  country  are 
I  the  teacher  training  institutions  which 
I  are  making  a  rather  comprehensive  at- 
j  tack  upon  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers,  improving  instruction  in  a 
rather  comprehensive  way;  which  are 
not  merely  experimenting  in  some  one 
aspect  or  two  or  three  but  are  really 
attempting  to  consider  the  preparation 
of  teachers  in  a  comprehensive  way? 

We  collected  dozens  of  catalogs  from 
teacher  preparatory  institutions  in  this 
country,  not  being  limited  to  the  North 
Central  area.  We  read  magazine  mate¬ 
rial  describing  the  work  that  various  of 
these  institutions  were  doing.  We  came 
together  a  number  of  times  to  discuss 
the  work  of  these  various  institutions, 
and  we  finally  decided  that  we  would 
organize  this  study  on  the  schools  of 
I  education. 

We  chose  nine  of  the  institutions  that 
we  had  been  studying,  feeling  that,  al¬ 
though  there  were  many  other  institu¬ 
tions  that  were  perhaps  doing  as  fine 


work,  these  institutions,  the  chosen  nine 
institutions,  were  making  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  attack  on  their  problems.  Incident¬ 
ally,  I  might  say  that  we  got  into  contact 
with  many  more  institutions  and  asked 
certain  other  individuals  to  participate 
in  this  study,  from  other  institutions 
than  are  represented  here,  but  they  were 
unable  to  do  so,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other. 

The  nine  people  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  study  are  the  following: 

Thomas  R.  Alexander,  Director,  New  College, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Frank  E.  Baker,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Doak  S.  Campbell,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
George  W.  Frasier,  President,  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education,  Greeley 
Clyde  M.  Hill,  Head  of  the  Department, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Grayson  Kepauver,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Arthur  J.  Klein,  Dean,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
Nila  Blanton  Smith,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington 

These  people  agreed  to  write  a  state¬ 
ment  describing,  in  part,  the  work  of 
the  preparing  of  teachers  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  where  they  had  been  working 
and,  in  part,  looWng  to  the  long-time 
future  of  what  a  school  of  education 
should  be  that  prepares  teachers.  These 
people  have  produced  chapters. 

Each  person  who  is  participating  in 
the  study — and,  as  I  say,  we  a^ed 
others  from  other  institutions  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  were  unable  to 
do  so — is  making  a  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  of  what  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  should  be.  They  are  concerning 
themselves  over  such  problems  as  the 
choice  of  personnel  for  teaching,  the 
whole  problem  of  guidance  in  a  teacher 
training  institution,  the  place  of  teacher 
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training  schools  (elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary,  but  particularly  secondary)  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  the  curriculum 
of  a  school  of  education,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  is  desirable  in  terms  of  the 
objectives  that  each  one  sets  up.  Each 
one,  you  see,  is  working  separately.  No 
one  is  imposing  any  particular  point  of 
view  upon  him  or  upon  her.  The  chap¬ 
ters  themselves  represent  the  best  think¬ 
ing  of  the  pec^le  who  are  participating 
in  the  study.  This  thinking  has  been 
very  much  influenced,  of  course,  by  the 
actual  programs  in  the  institutions  that 
are  represented. 

This  study  is,  as  I  say,  practically 
completed.  It  represents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  attack,  we  feel,  mi  the  problem  of 
preparing  teachers.  At  this  time  the 
Committee  on  the  Professional  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 
would  like  to  have  the  Commission  take 
some  action  in  regard  to  the  study. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Commission  recommend  the  publication 
of  this  manuscript  in  book  form,  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  You  can  take  action  in 
regard  to  that  later  in  the  meeting,  and 
we  will  have  time,  of  course,  for  further 
discussion  of  the  study. 

Once  or  twice  I  have  referred  to 
another  study  which  this  Committee  has 


been  planning.  This  past  year,  1937-38, 
we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  planning  of  a  rather  long¬ 
time,  comprehensive  study  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
Here,  again,  we  felt  that  we  not  only 
wanted  to  make  a  study  like  the  one 
that  Professor  Rosenlof  has  reported  on, 
or  this  schools-of-education  study  which 
I  have  just  reported  on,  or  the  others 
that  we  outlined  earlier.  They  represent 
a  type  of  study  that  can  be  carried  on 
and  completed  in  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  a  fact-finding  study,  if  you  will, 
or  a  statement  of  best  procedure. 

We  felt  the  necessity  in  the  North 
Central  Association,  just  as  in  the 
Southern  Association,  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  preparation  of  sec(Hid- 
ary  school  teachers.  So,  we  have  given 
much  of  our  attention  this  year  to  think¬ 
ing  through  and  planning  a  possible 
study  of  that  kind. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you  a 
statement  which  has  been  worked  out 
by  this  Committee,  a  proposal  that  has 
been  worked  out,  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  comprehensive  study  of  high  school 
teachers  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion. 

This  “Proposal”  was  published  in  the  October, 
1938,  issue  of  the  Quastebly,  pp.  222-23,  as  part 
of  the  report  on  the  Academic  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers. — The  Editob. 


FUNCTIONAL  HEALTH  TEACHING 

LYin>A  Webek 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


The  experiment  in  Functional  Health 
Teaching  is  now  in  its  third  year.  The 
project  is  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  nine  high  schools.  Five  are  in 
their  fifth  semester  of  the  experiment, 
one  is  in  its  fourth  semester,  one  is  in  its 
third,  and  two  are  in  their  second  semes¬ 
ter. 

The  cooperating  schools  are  located  in 
northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Enrollment  in  the  same  ranges  from 
260  to  6000. 

The  schools  involved  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  are: 

Lake  Forest  H.  S.,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois — 
(Deerfield  Shields  faculty  of  Highland  Park 
assist  in  this  school) — 380 

Maine  Township  H.  S.,  Desplaines  and  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois — 1500 

Hyde  Park  H.  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois — 5000 

Sterling  Morton  H.  S.,  Cicero,  Illinois — 6000 

Barrington  H.  S.,  Barrington,  Illinois — 260 

La  SaUe-Peru  Township  H.  S.,  La  Salle, 
Illinois — 2300 

Stoughton  H.  S;  Stoughton,  Wisconsin — 550 

New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka,  Illinois — 2500 

Proviso  Township  H.  S.,  Maywood,  Illinois 
-3700 

In  all  but  one  of  the  nine  schools  the 
course  was  installed  in  the  freshman 
year,  taking  the  place  of  general  science 
therein.  In  the  exceptional  school  it  is 
bebg  taught  in  the  sophomore  year  in 
place  of  biology. 

The  general  plans  of  the  experiment, 
as  we  aim  to  develop  them,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  The  problem  method  of  approach  is  used 
txclusively  in  our  teaching.  Selection  of  the 
problems  is  based  on  a  study  of  authentic 
investigation  reports;  such  as,  mortality  and 

i  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula,  April  6,  1938. — The  Editob. 


morbidity  statistics  and  other  health  reports. 
National,  state,  and  local  needs  are  all  taken 
into  consideration.  Physical  examination  reports 
of  the  pupils  help  determine  the  choice  of 
problems. 

2.  The  problems  are  solved  by  studying  ap¬ 
propriate  underlying  basic  scientific  principles. 
We  adhere  closely  to  the  scientific  method  of 
teaching. 

3.  Understandings  of  the  scientific  principles 
are  attained  by  choosing  clarifying  subject- 
matter  from  any  related  basic  sciences  offering 
such.  In  this  correlation  the  instructors  from 
other  departments  are  frequently  drawn  in  to 
teach  phases  of  the  work  if  the  director  feeb 
they  can  handle  it  more  effectively  than  he 
could. 

4.  The  health  director  aims  to  establbh 
strong  desirable  attitudes  on*  the  part  of  the 
pupib,  causing  them  to  initiate  and  establbh 
needed  specific  health  habits  which  will  help 
solve  the  problem  studied. 

5.  In  order  to  firmly  establbh  such  habits, 
it  b  essential  to  enlbt  the  cooperation  of  other 
teachers  and  the  parents. 

What  problems  are  studied  in  these 
health  courses?  According  to  investiga¬ 
tion  reports,  the  following  need  empha¬ 
sis.  In  their  arrangement,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  earlier  units  center  around 
problems  involving  personal  hygiene; 
then,  as  the  pupil  becomes  more  mature 
in  the  senior  high  school  years,  the  units 
are  centered  around  home  and  family, 
community  and  racial  hygiene  problems, 
placing  ever-increasing  responsibilities 
for  correct  behavior  upon  the  learner. 

1.  Adjustment  to  one’s  daily  routine  (In¬ 
clusive  of  physical  activities,  mental  activities, 
rest  and  sleep,  and  budgeting  of  time  and 
energy.) 

2.  Correct  posture  (Inclusive  of  feet.) 

3.  How  life  goes  on  (Plant  and  animal  re¬ 
production  to  be  used  as  an  approach  to  hu¬ 
man  reproduction;  inclusive  of  the  meaning  of 
adolescence.) 
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4.  Sanitation — Personal,  Home,  and  School 
(Inclusive  of  methods  of  maintaining  a  clean 
and  healthful  skin;  safe  soaps,  cosmetics,  etc.; 
false  advertising  exposure.) 

5.  Proper  diet  and  good  eating  habits 

6.  Maintaining  efficient  digestion  and  elim¬ 
ination 

7.  Care  of  foods  (in  the  home) 

8.  Intelligent  purchasing  of  foods 

9.  Intelligent  temperature  and  humidity  reg¬ 
ulation  (Ventilation,  clothing,  bathing,  etc.) 

10.  Disease  prevention  (Inclusive  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  epidemics;  reliability  of 
professional  services,  etc.) 

11.  Mental  and  emotional  hygiene  (Inclu¬ 
sive  of  study  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  pat¬ 
ent  medicines,  etc.) 

13.  Heredity  (Family  and  racial  problems.) 

13.  Community  health  and  sanitation 

o.  Milk,  meats,  and  other  foods — sanitary  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  marketing;  adul¬ 
teration 

b.  Pure  water  supplies 

c.  Proper  sewage  and  garbage  disposal 

d.  Clean  streets  and  public  buildings 

e.  Better  housing  conditions 

/.  Sanitary  personal  service  shops  —  barber¬ 
shops,  beauty-shops,  etc. 

g.  Sanitary  restaurants  and  hotels 

h.  Sanitary  bakeries,  confectioneries,  etc. 

t.  Sanitary  public  swimming  pools  and  bath¬ 
ing  beaches 

j.  Duties  of  the  boards  of  health  in  all  public 
health  problems 

k.  Rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  above 
concerns;  needed  changes 

14.  Prevention  of  accidents  and  first-aid 
practice  (to  be  stressed  throughout  the  course 
whenever  connected  with  the  general  subject 
matter.) 

15.  Exaggerated  and  false  advertising  (to 
be  stressed  in  units  wherever  appropriate;  rep¬ 
etition,  we  hope,  will  bear  its  fruit.) 

The  directors  of  the  experiment  in  the 
cooperating  schools  have  been  chosen 
jointly  by  the  organizer  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  superintendent.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  choose  an  excellent  teacher  who 
is  well  versed  in  several  sciences,  rather 
than  one  who  is  highly  specialized.  He 
must  have  had  some  basic  training  in 
health,  however.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
one  who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
trends  of  modem  educational  move¬ 
ments.  Since  this  is  an  experiment,  the 


director  should  be  both  open-minded  and 
broad-minded;  furthermore,  he  should 
possess  a  personality  that  will  assure 
success  in  working  closely  with  teachers 
of  other  departments,  as  well  as  with  the 
parents  and  the  community  in  general. 

In  eight  of  the  nine  cooperating  schools 
the  directors  are  teachers  of  the  basic 
sciences,  usually  general  science  of  biol¬ 
ogy.  Physical  education  teachers  have 
not  been  successful,  or  had  difficulty  in 
getting  started  unless  they  had  had  con¬ 
siderable  training  in  the  basic  sciences, 
as  well  as  experience  in  teaching  the 
same. 

The  younger  and  more  recently  trained 
teachers  have  adapted  themselves  to  our 
procedures  more  readily  and  with  less 
effort  than  the  older  ones.  It  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  for  teachers  who  have  worked  in 
specialized  fields  for  some  ten  years  or 
more  to  get  away  from  the  subject-matter 
approach.  They  want  to  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject, 
past  and  present.  A  very  thorough  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  be  sure;  but,  as  Bobbitt  says, 
“a  grafting  method  which  stifles  and  con¬ 
fuses  thought  and  judgment.  It  does  not 
result  in  an  intellectual  experience  of  the 
type  appropriate  to,  and  normally  con¬ 
ditioned  by,  the  current  world.”  What 
we  need  is  appropriate,  reliable,  and  re¬ 
cent  subject  matter  that  will  convince 
the  rising  generation  to  form  correct 
health  attitudes  and  habits.  They  do  not 
need  to  learn  all  that  has  ever  teen  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  topic,  but  judicious 
selection  of  convincing  and  reliable  mat¬ 
ter  is  extremely  essential. 

To  help  matters  along  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  each  director  has  been  presented 
with  a  list  of  specific  problems,  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  which  are  needed,  as  revealed 
by  a  study  of  investigation  reports. 
Their  underlying  principles  and  subject- 
matter  outlines,  together  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  correlation  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  have  also  been  presented.  These 
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are  not  handed  out  with  the  idea  of 
standardization  but  to  serve  as  helpful 
suggestions.  The  directors  now  in  their 
second  and  third  years  are  continuing  to 
ask  for  them,  but  all  are  showing  marked 
originality  in  their  own  modifications  of 
the  same.  We  do  not  give  out  as  full 
plans  for  the  problems  to  be  taught 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  year’s 
work,  since  we  desire  teacher  initiative 
and  originality.  Certain  common  basic 
principles  are  essential  in  the  solution  of 
specific  health  problems,  but  an  efficient 
teacher  is  aware  of  the  need  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  any  course  in  compliance  with 
the  constantly  varying  local  and  national 
needs.  Problems  of  importance  today 
may  be  negligible  in  four  or  five  years; 
others  in  turn  will  arise.  The  course 
should  not  become  static  for  even  three 
or  four  years. 

Correlation  with  other  departments 
has  been  carried  on  with  varying  degrees 
of  efficiency.  It  sometimes  takes  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  to  induce  the  teachers 
of  the  related  sciences  to  “lend”  some  of 
their  subject  matter  for  this  health 
course.  Subject  matter  demarcations  are 
drawn  pretty  strongly  in  some  schools. 
Many  teachers  now  in  the  field  have  not 
yet  realized  that  the  active  and  purpos¬ 
ing  factor  of  human  behavior  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  operating  out  of  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  environment,  for  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  individual  take  on  character 
only  when  they  involve  interaction  with 
the  environment.  As  Dewey  explains: 
“Breathing  is  an  affair  of  the  air  as  truly 
as  of  the  lungs;  digesting  is  an  affair  of 
food  as  truly  as  of  tissues  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Seeing  involves  light  just  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  it  does  the  eye  and  the  optic 
nerve.  Walking  implicates  the  ground  as 
well  as  the  legs;  speech  demands  physi¬ 
cal  air  and  humim  comp>anionship  and 
audience  as  well  as  the  vocal  organs.” 

To  make  correlation  effective,  we  have 
found  that  the  entire  staff  of  assistants 


needs  to  understand  and  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  scheme.  Teachers  of 
the  related  basic  sciences  and  of  other 
departments  have  contributed  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  those  schools  where  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  enlightened  the  entire 
faculty  as  to  the  procedure  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  impressing  upon  them  that  health 
is  a  school  function,  not  a  department 
responsibility. 

In  addition  to  calling  in  teachers  of 
other  departments,  we  have  also  found 
it  advantageous  to  employ  qualified  per¬ 
sons  from  outside  of  school,  for  they  can 
frequently  help  markedly  in  clarifying 
the  underlying  principles  by  presenting 
very  worthwhile  practical  applications. 
For  example,  in  teaching  correct  meth¬ 
ods  of  lighting  and  care  of  eyes,  the 
cooperating  schools  have  drawn  in  not 
only  the  physics  teacher  from  the  school, 
but  home  decorators  and  public-service 
men  or  women  from  the  community.  In 
connection  with  teaching  good  posture 
the  health  directors  in  our  schools  are 
being  assisted  by  doctors  and  nurses,  as 
well  as  by  the  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  In  teaching  sex  hygiene  they  are 
being  assisted  by  biology  teachers, 
nurses,  and  doctors. 

In  employing  these  co-workers, whether 
from  the  school  or  from  the  community, 
we  have  found  it  quite  necessary  to  out¬ 
line  specifically  what  is  wanted  from 
each  of  them  or  they  too  are  apt  to  pre¬ 
sent  subject  matter  too  technical  and 
too  advanced  for  our  purposes. 

In  order  to  make  health  teaching  func¬ 
tional,  it  is  very  essential  to  arouse  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  our  pu¬ 
pils.  Attitudes  must  be  strong  enough  to 
cause  them  to  want  to  initiate  specific 
health  habits,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
enough  drive  to  firmly  establish  them. 
The  degree  of  success  along  this  line 
seemingly  depends  upon  two  factors — 
the  personality  of  the  director  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  he  employs. 
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The  successful  director  is  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  leader  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,  but  one  who  takes  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  each  individual  pupil.  After  the 
physical  examination  reports  have  been 
turned  in,  for  instance,  he  will  study 
them  carefully.  Concurrently  he  will 
observe  the  daily  health  habits  of  his 
pupils,  and  will  arrange  for  personal 
conferences  to  further  study  the  prevail¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  habits  of  each  child. 
He  will  then  plan  his  class  teaching  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  develop  thorough  enough 
understandings  of  needed  phases  of 
healthful  living,  so  that  each  pupil,  with 
a  little  personal  direction,  can  and  will 
work  out  methods  of  improvement  in  his 
daily  activities.  If  the  pupil  is  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  need  of  changing  his 
habits  he  will  take  means  to  do  so. 

The  successful  director  presents  data 
in  the  form  of  scientific  truths  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  the  child  will  be  convinced. 
Frequently  authentic  experimental  re- 
p>orts  of  laboratory  studies  can  be  found 
which  will  be  very  impressive.  In  other 
cases,  laboratory  experiments  can  be  set 
up  in  class,  the  pupils  themselves  par¬ 
ticipating,  observing,  and  noting  results. 
In  one  of  our  schools  a  very  worthwhile 
exp>eriment  was  set  up  in  connection  with 
studying  the  effects  of  noise  on  concen¬ 
tration.  The  health  teacher  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  testing  director  of  the 
school  system.  The  class  members  will¬ 
ingly  subjected  themselves  to  reading 
tests  given  three  days  in  succession  un¬ 
der  varying  conditions:  one  in  a  quiet 
room,  one  in  a  room  next  door  to  a  band 
practice,  and  one  in  a  room  in  which  five 
or  six  typewriters  were  being  used  at  the 
time.  The  test  results  were  noted  with 
much  interest  and  caused  many  pupils  to 
change  their  study-room  conditions  at 
home. 

In  another  school  three  pupils  were 
sufficiently  interested  to  verify  studied 
reports  on  the  effects  of  noise  on  con¬ 


centration  that  they,  under  their  own 
initiative  and  unknown  to  the  teacher, 
prepared  their  Latin  lessons  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  at  home:  first  in  a  quiet 
room,  and  then  while  the  radio  was 
turned  on.  They  reported  being  able  to 
cover  more  lines  in  the  quiet  room.  A 
little  later,  when  arranging  their  general 
study  budget,  these  same  pupils  decided 
to  study  their  most  difficult  lessons  at 
home  in  a  quiet  room,  rather  than  in  the 
study  room  at  school  where  there  is  nec¬ 
essarily  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
and  noise.  Other  pupils  in  the  same  class 
arranged  matters  at  home  so  that  the 
radio  would  not  be  used  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  during  the  study  hours 
of  the  high  school  pupils,  or  the  pupils 
arranged  to  get  off  in  a  room  by  them¬ 
selves. 

The  successful  director  chooses  for 
solution  problems  that  are  of  everyday 
significance;  problems  that  touch  not 
only  the  child,  but  the  homes  and  the 
community. 

I  will  cite  problems  as  I  saw  them 
being  solved  in  visiting  the  various  co¬ 
operating  schools.  You  can  judge  for 
yourself  whether  they  were  significant  to 
the  child,  the  home,  or  the  community. 

In  one  class  there  happened  to  be  two 
boys  whose  physical  examinations  re¬ 
vealed  quite  serious  heart  trouble.  Both 
boys  had  been  participating  in  unre¬ 
stricted  fashion  in  football  and  basket¬ 
ball.  Through  the  health  class,  with  the 
cooperation  of  their  respective  doctors, 
physical  education  teachers,  and  the  par¬ 
ents,  the  boys  were  informed  tactfully  of 
their  condition,  and  with  the  boys’  co¬ 
operation  a  program  of  activities  in  and 
out  of  school  was  worked  out  suitable  to 
their  defects.  Since  their  activities  in 
games  had  to  be  restricted,  something  of 
interest  had  to  take  their  place.  So  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  leisure  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  health  course  these  boys 
were  acquainted  with  typ)es  that  demand 
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a  limited  amount  of  physical  exertion 
and  that  might  be  of  interest  to  them 
now  and  also  later  in  life.  One  of  them 
finally  chose  photography  and  the  other 
stamp  collecting.  Both  boys  read  exten¬ 
sively  about  the  possibilities  of  their  re¬ 
spective  choices.  The  one  interested  in 
photography  has  already  begun  to  take 
definite  instructions  in  the  art.  It  may 
possibly  result  in  his  vocation. 

Another  example  of  helping  pupils  to 
meet  life-situations  occurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  learning  to  choose  foods  intel¬ 
ligently.  The  health  director,  after  having 
taught  the  basic  principles  of  correct 
feeding  and  well-balanced  menus,  ate 
with  the  pupils  at  a  reserve  table  in  their 
school  cafeteria  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  Each  child,  after  having  chosen 
his  menu,  had  to  justify  his  choice  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  had  learned.  Criti¬ 
cisms  by  other  pupils  and  teachers  were 
received  good-naturedly,  and  all  seemed 
interested  in  prolonging  this  little  game. 

In  another  school  where  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  health  classes  was  too  large 
for  the  teacher  to  employ  a  similar 
method,  the  same  results  were  attained 
hy  securing  from  the  cafeteria  manager 
a  list  of  the  foods  to  be  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  together  with  the  price  list. 
Each  child  then  chose  on  pap>er  his  foods 
in  compliance  with  his  understanding  of 
balanced  rations,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  how  much  money  he  had  to  spend 
for  food,  what  he  would  be  bringing 
from  home  in  the  form  of  sandwiches, 
etc.,  and,  of  course,  also  taking  strongly 
into  consideration  his  own  state  of 
health — whether  under-  or  overweight, 
anemic,  etc.  Each  day,  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  the  teacher  and  class 
criticized  constructively  four  or  five  of 
the  planned  menus. 

In  another  school  I  found  under  dis¬ 
cussion  the  evaluation  of  coffee.  Amongst 
other  factors,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
flavor  of  coffee  is  easily  lost.  The  best 


way,  it  was  determined,  to  buy  one’s 
coffee  is  to  secure  a  good  grade  of  beans, 
grind  some  yourself  every  time  you  wish 
to  prepare  coffee;  the  next  best,  if  bought 
ground,  is  to  secure  it  in  vacuum-packed 
containers.  If  bought  in  paper  bags  the 
flavor  is  lost  quickly;  as  soon  as  pur¬ 
chased,  the  grounds  should  be  removed 
to  a  tightly  covered  glass  jar. 

Immediately  the  question  of  Chase  and 
Sanborn’s  “dated  coffee”  was  brought  up 
by  some  radio-listener.  What  is  meant 
by  “dated  coffee”?  It  was  concluded  that 
much  flavor  will  have  escaped  even 
though  sold  within  the  designated  time. 
An  analysis  of  the  Charlie  McCarthy 
advertisement  of  four  pounds  of  coffee 
by  the  end  of  the  month  was  taken  up 
next.  Pupils  asked  questions  of  this 
type: 

Pupil:  What  do  grocers  do  with  the  coffee 
that  will  not  have  been  sold  within  the  allotted 
time  as  dated? 

Teacher:  It  is  collected  by  the  company. 

Pupil:  What  do  they  do  with  it,  redate  it? 

Teacher:  Probably  not. 

Pupil:  Then  is  that  what  we  get  in  the  four 
pounds  for  a  Charlie  McCarthy? 

Teacher:  I  wonder.  But  even  though  you 
secured  four  pounds  of  freshly  ground  coffee 
in  paper  containers,  wouldn’t  the  last  two 
pounds  at  least  be  stale  by  the  time  the  aver¬ 
age  sized  family  got  around  to  using  it? 

This  case  bore  evidence  of  a  teacher 
being  able  to  arouse  inquiring  and  crit¬ 
ical  attitudes.  There  was  such  spirited 
enthusiasm  in  that  class  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  information  was  carried  to 
the  homes  in  many  cases. 

In  the  same  school  another  instructor 
started  out  by  asking  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class:  “What  kind  of  soap 
do  you  use?  Why  do  you  use  it?”  After 
having  asked  a  half  a  dozen  pupils,  a 
variety  of  kinds  had  been  named,  and  a 
variety  of  reasons  had  been  given  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  their  usage,  the  most 
common  one  being,  “because  the  radio 
announcer  says  it  is  good.”  “How  do 
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you  know  he  is  telling  the  truth?”  A 
heated  discussion  followed  then — how 
can  we  find  out  whether  he  is  truthful? 
Why  isn’t  he  truthful?  Can  we  make  our 
own  tests?  Can  we  compare  our  results 
with  reports  of  reliable  testers?  Who  are 
these  testers?  Do  they  test  all  soaps? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  the  government 
tested  these  articles?  It  was  then  brought 
out  that  the  people,  these  pupils — soon 
to  be  voting  citizens — would  have  to  de¬ 
mand  it  before  the  government  could  do 
it.  The  whole  discussion  woimd  up  by 
the  group  deciding  to  bring  a  bar  of  the 
soap  used  at  home,  and  to  test  it  in  class 
for  solubility,  alkalinity,  grit,  costs,  etc.; 
then  to  compare  their  results  with  reli¬ 
able  consumer  investigation  reports. 

Again,  there  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  information  would  per¬ 
meate  into  the  home.  The  same  can  be 
done,  and  is  being  done,  in  connection 
with  analyses  of  advertisements  pertain¬ 
ing  to  tooth  pastes  and  powders,  face 
creams,  rouges,  lip  stick,  hair  tonics, 
foods,  alkalizers,  etc.  Children  of  this 
age  are  impressionistic;  the  truth  must 
be  presented  honestly  and  effectively. 

At  another  school  I  heard  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  discussion  of  the  duties  of  the 
state  and  local  boards  of  health,  the 
pupils  supplying  reasons  for  the  same 
from  underlying  scientific  health  prin¬ 
ciples  they  had  previously  studied.  Many 
personal  experiences  and  observations 
were  brought  out  which  made  it  all  the 
more  real  and  worthwhile  to  the  pupils. 
The  practices  of  some  doctors,  clinics, 
and  hospitals  in  their  community  were 
questioned,  others  highly  recommended. 
I  am  sure  these  young  people  will  be 
more  critical  of  their  selection  of  profes¬ 
sional  health  services  in  the  future. 

In  another  school  (in  a  farming  com¬ 
munity)  the  pupils  were  testing  drinking 
water  from  their  own  wells.  Neighbors 
had  heard  about  it,  and  requested  that 
their  well  water  also  be  tested. 


In  one  of  the  township  schools,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  work  in  the  health 
class,  an  accurate  test  by  a  bacteriolog¬ 
ical  laboratory  in  the  city  was  made  of 
the  water  of  each  of  the  three  towns  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  township.  The  health  class 
visited  and  studied  the  water  department 
of  the  one  whose  water  tested  highest. 
In  the  following  class  discussion  ques¬ 
tions  arose  as  to  what  was  wrong  with 
the  water  in  the  other  two  towns,  and 
why.  Interest  was  high  because  the  class 
enrollment  was  made  up  of  pupils  from 
all  three  towns.  This  could  not  help  but 
arouse  some  concerns  in  the  homes,  and 
result  in  further  adult  investigations.  At 
least,  the  rising  generation  had  its  eyes 
opened  as  to  the  need  of  investigation. 

In  similar  fashion  intelligent  observa¬ 
tions  and  evaluations  can  be,  and  are 
being,  made  in  the  various  schools  of 
groceries,  meat  markets,  bakeries,  con¬ 
fectionery  stores,  soda  fountains,  dairies, 
restaurants,  barber  shops,  beauty  shops, 
etc.,  with  notable  effects  on  the  man¬ 
agers  of  these  places  as  well  as  on  the 
critical-mindedness  of  the  pupils  making 
the  studies.  It  is  consumer  education. 

Having  briefly  discussed  the  work  in 
general  as  carried  on  during  the  last 
year,  the  rest  of  this  report  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  discussing  the  outcomes  of  a 
joint  meeting  early  in  March  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Functional  Reorganization  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Curricula,  Mr.  Webb,  and 
the  organizer,  with  the  principals  or 
superintendents,  heads  of  the  science 
departments,  health  directors,  and  some 
of  the  correlating  science  teachers  of  the 
nine  schools  cooperating  in  this  health 
exp)eriment.  It  was  well  attended,  and  a 
free  exchange  of  ideas  helped  greatly  in 
crystallizing  some  of  the  evident  out¬ 
comes,  as  well  as  in  indicating  the  un¬ 
finished  phases  of  the  experiment. 

I.  There  is  distinct  evidence  that  pu¬ 
pil  interest  is  higher  in  these  classes  than 
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in  the  regular  general  science  or  biology 
classes.  In  one  case  a  second  year  of 
work  of  this  nature  is  being  demanded 
by  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  in  the 
classes  now.  In  another  school  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  pupils  continued  to  work 
late  after  school  hours  in  order  to  test 
and  evaluate  over-advertised  products. 
Parent  reactions,  too,  have  been  very 
favorable. 

2.  Pupils  with  low  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  seemingly  have  taken  special  in¬ 
terest  in  this  type  of  work,  and  have 
shown  marked  improvements  in  their 
mental  activities  as  well  as  in  their 

I  school  attitudes. 

3.  These  health  classes  have,  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  administrators,  served  to  bring 
!  about  a  definite  change  in  viewpoint  of 
j  the  other  members  of  the  science  depart- 
i  ment.  It  has  established  the  importance 
I  of  a  functional  emphasis.  According  to 
I'  some  administrators  it  has  had  its  effect 
I  on  courses  outside  of  the  department. 

1  4.  It  has  promoted  cooperation  be- 

j  tween  the  science,  home  economics,  phys¬ 
ical  education,  and  medical  work. 

5.  There  is  definite  evidence  that  the 
physical  education  departments,  which 
in  some  schools  were  somewhat  antago¬ 
nistic  towards  this  health  experiment  at 
the  outset,  are  definitely  beginning  to 
recognize  that  health  training  should  be 
a  cooperative  project,  and  that  the  science 
department,  especially,  can  do  much  to 
put  the  work  on  a  sound  basis. 

6.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  physical  education  teachers,  the  ad- 

Iministrators,  and  the  directors  of  the 
classes,  health  examinations  are  being 
extended  not  only  to  aH  pupils,  but  are 

!!  tending  to  be  administered  annually. 

7.  More  attention  is  being  focused  on 
the  needs  of  the  individual  child.  Arous¬ 
ing  attitudes  initiating  and  establishing 
h^th  habits,  both  physical  and  mental, 
has  become  a  definitive  objective  of  the 
teachers  in  charge. 


8.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  education  teachers,  nurses,  and  doc¬ 
tors  in  attempting  to  use  the  physical 
examination  reports  of  the  individual 
child  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  his  mental  and  physical 
activities  in  the  school  program,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  impress  administrators. 

9.  All  schools  will  continue  the  health 
work  as  begun.  In  these  schools  longest 
in  the  experiment,  the  health  courses  are 
being  extended  to  the  entire  freshman  or 
sophomore  classes.  In  one  school  there 
are  two  consecutive  years  of  this  work. 

10.  In  most  schools,  according  to  the 
administrators,  the  health  course  has 
served  to  functionalize  chemistry,  phys¬ 
ics,  biology,  general  science,  and  physi¬ 
ology. 

11.  In  some  schools,  the  health  course, 
having  served  as  a  functionalizing  agent, 
will  now  be  dropped  as  such.  However, 
the  same  health  problems  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  the  other  sciences — 
general  science,  biology,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  physical  education,  chemistry,  and 
some  in  physics.  In  this  distribution  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  arrange  the 
problems  logically  and  sequentially  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interests,  understandings, 
and  needs  of  the  age  levels  of  the  pupils. 
This  is  done  under  guidance  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  health  director,  head  of  the  science 
department,  or,  jointly,  by  both. 

12.  Some  schools,  especially  those 
youngest  in  the  work,  expressed  the  need 
of  continued  supervisory  direction  in 
their  set-ups;  some  of  the  older  ones  felt 
that  the  work  should  be  carried  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  conclusion  in  their  schools  if  full 
value  is  to  be  received. 

13.  Some  administrators  present  fa¬ 
vored  still  further  extension  of  health 
training,  making  it  an  all  school  and  a 
community  project.  Several  schools  have 
already  made  rather  definite  plans  of 
extension  into  and  correlation  with  the 
social  studies. 
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14.  Calling  the  course  Health  seems 
to  be  objectionable  in  some  school  com¬ 
munities;  therefore  it  is  being  called 
science,  general  science  or  biology.  This 
is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

15.  Principals  and  heads  of  science 
departments  seemingly  favored  direct 
supervision  and  assistance  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  science  curriculum,  in¬ 
dicating  that  an  outsider  can  get  a  better 
perspective  of  the  work  being  done  and 
the  need  of  direction.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  in  this  set-up  the  organizer  can 
advantageously  convey  ideas  from  one 
school  to  another. 

16.  It  was  agreed  that  a  syllabus  be 
prepared  cooperatively  by  the  organizer 
and  the  health  directors  and  others  who 
have  helped  materially  in  developing  the 
courses  in  the  various  schools.  This  syl¬ 


labus  could  then  be  used  by  other  schods 
interested  in  this  type  of  procedure.  The 
suggested  plan  of  the  syllabus  is  four¬ 
fold: 

I.  The  philosophy  of  this  Functional  Health 
movement  and  its  implications. 

3.  A  biref  history  of  its  development. 

3.  The  procedure  used  in  setting  up  this 
work  by  the  North  Central  Committee  and 
within  the  cooperating  schools. 

4.  Setting  up  curriculum  helps  through  a 
partial  course  outline,  with  illustrations  and 
explanations. 

17.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  the  work  has  not  gone  far  enough 
to  afford  adequate  contribution  to  other 
schools;  therefore  it  was  suggested  that 
a  revised  syllabus  be  issued  after  con¬ 
tinued  supervision  and  study,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  granted  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


FACULTIES  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  ACCREDITED  BY 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  DURING  1936-37 

Wm.  J.  Haggerty  and  Geo.  A.  Works 

I.  INTRODUCTION:  FACULTY  PICTURES  OF  THREE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

“An  institution  should  have  a  com-  lessors,  and  27  instructors.  Twenty-five 


petent  faculty,  organized  for  effective 
service,  and  working  under  satisfactory 
conditions.”  This  quotation  from  the 
Statement  of  Policy  of  the  new  accred¬ 
iting  procedures  of  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
North  Central  Association  is  the  basis 
for  the  evaluation  of  an  institution  in 
terms  of  its  faculty.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  items  used  in  the  total 
evaluation  of  an  institution  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  some  aspect  of  the  faculty. 

The  following  total  faculty  pictures 
of  three  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  presented  to  give  the  reader  some 
concept  of  the  faculties  in  institutions 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  first  of  these  is  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  average  faculty  of  an  average 
institution  in  the  area  served  by  this 
.Association.  The  description  here  is 
based  upon  averages  characteristic  of 
more  than  28,000  college  and  university 
teachers  situated  in  about  280  higher 
institutions.  The  second  is  that  of  an 
actual  faculty  group  standing  high  in 
the  various  criteria  and  measures  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  report;  and  the  third  is  a 
faculty  of  low  standing. 

A.  THE  HYPOTHETICAL  AVERAGE 
FACULTY 

The  h}rpothetical  average  institution 
has  80  staff  members  who  hold  the  rank 
of  instructor  or  above — 26  professors, 
II  associate  professors,  16  assistant  pro¬ 


of  these  persons  hold  earned  Doctorates, 
four  of  which  have  been  earned  in  for¬ 
eign  universities.  Of  the  other  55  per¬ 
sons,  37  have  Master’s  degrees.  About 
one-half  of  the  staff  of  this  college  teach 
academic  subjects,  the  others,  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  such  as  music,  education, 
home  economics,  and  fine  arts.  In  this 
hypothetical  faculty  there  are  four 
teachers  in  biological  sciences,  nine  in 
physical  sciences,  thirteen  in  languages 
and  literature,  and  thirteen  in  social  sci¬ 
ences,  making  a  total  of  39  academic 
teachers.  The  other  41  members  of  the 
faculty  teach  professional  subjects.  The 
academic  teachers  have  had,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  about  22  months  of  graduate  train¬ 
ing  beyond  their  Baccalaureate  degree, 
although  1 2  have  had  no  graduate  work 
at  all.  In  addition,  they  have  had,  on 
the  average,  approximately  13  years  of 
teaching  or  ^ministrative  work  in 
higher  institutions.  Four  are  teaching 
for  the  first  time.  Sixty,  or  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  group,  are  now  teaching 
subjects  in  which  they  took  a  major  in 
their  graduate  work. 

During  the  last  five  years  this  fac¬ 
ulty  has  published  about  one  book  for 
each  two  staff  members;  although  three- 
fourths  of  the  faculty  members  have 
published  no  books  at  all  during  this 
period,  those  who  have  produced  books 
and  monographs  have  published  about 
three  each.  Forty-seven  of  the  80  staff 
members  published  no  articles  in  a  five- 
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year  period.  The  other  33  persons  pub¬ 
lished  about  seven  articles  each. 

Twenty-two  of  the  staff  of  this  hypo¬ 
thetical  institution  of  higher  learning 
belong  to  no  learned  societies.  Each  of 
the  other  58  hold  memberships  in  api- 
proximately  two  learned  societies.  About 
one-half  of  the  staff  have  attended  no 
meetings  of  learned  societies  during  the 
p>ast  five  years.  The  others  have  at¬ 
tended  an  average  of  approximately  two 
meetings.  Sixty-four  of  the  group  have 
had  no  piart  on  the  programs  of  these 
meetings,  while  the  average  number  of 
programs  on  which  the  other  16  persons 
appieared  is  approximately  1.5. 

The  faculty  of  this  college  is  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  single  group  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  and  has  departmental  groups 
administered  by  officially  designated  de- 
p>artment  heads  for  other  purp>oses.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  general  group  are  held 
monthly  and  are  presided  over  by  the 
president  of  the  institution.  The  regis¬ 
trar  keeps  the  minutes  and  acts  as  sec¬ 
retary.  About  half  of  the  time  spient  in 
these  meetings  is  devoted  to  discussions 
of  educational  policies;  a  fourth  is  spont 
in  making  routine  adminstrative  deci¬ 
sions;  and  the  other  fourth  is  devoted 
to  problems  of  student  discipline,  faculty 
welfare,  budgetary  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  other  matters. 

The  president  and  dean  are  delegated 
to  act  for  the  faculty  when  it  is  not  in 
session.  There  are  12  faculty  commit¬ 
tees  with  an  average  membership  of  6. 
About  half  of  the  staff  serve  on  one  or 
more  committees.  Two-thirds  of  the 
committees  are  administrative  in  char¬ 
acter,  dealing  with  problems  of  student 
p>ersonnel,  marking  and  grading,  and 
general  and  spiecial  events.  Two  of  the 
committees  deal  with  the  formulation  of 
policies  regarding  the  curriculum  and 
various  aspjects  of  the  student  piersonnel 
service;  and  the  other  two  committees 
have  both  administrative  and  pxtlicy 


functions  and  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
problems. 

The  median  salary  (nine-month  basis) 
for  the  80  staff  members  is  $2,100,  or 
approximately  $233  pier  month.  The 
median  salary  pier  month  for  the  full 
professors  is  approximately  $322;  for 
the  associate  professors,  approximately 
$277;  for  the  assistant  professors,  ap>- 
proximately  $233;  and  for  the  instruc¬ 
tors,  about  $178.  Three  of  the  staff  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  of  less  than  $100  per 
month.  The  median  salary  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  staff  as  a  whole — approximately 
$233  pier  month.  The  maximum  salary 
for  the  highest  paid  teacher  is  only  a 
little  over  $300  pier  month. 

The  teaching  load  for  full-time  teach¬ 
ers  averages  16.9  hours  pier  week.  On 
the  average  these  80  staff  members  have 
shared  or  piarticipated  in  4.56  aids  to 
professional  growth,  such  as  traveling 
expienses,  sabbatical  leaves,  spiecial  li¬ 
brary  or  laboratory  facilities,  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  teaching  load  without  reduction 
of  salary. 

When  a  new  president  is  needed,  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Control  initi¬ 
ates  the  search  for  him;  for  a  new  dean 
or  teaching  staff  member,  the  president 
takes  the  initiative.  Data  regarding  the 
prospiective  faculty  member’s  education, 
expierience,  teaching  compietence,  age, 
health,  sex,  publications,  and  various 
piersonal  qualifications  are  obtained  be¬ 
fore  he  is  appointed.  Most  of  the  new 
staff  members  are  recruited  from  the 
major  graduate  schools  of  the  country, 
such  as  those  of  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Harvard,  Northwestern,  Minnesota,  and 
Ohio  State.  A  file  of  names  is  kept  for 
reference  for  future  vacancies.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  usually  made  for  a  prospec¬ 
tive  candidate  to  visit  the  institution 
before  appiointment  is  made.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  prospiective  colleagues  of  a 
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person  under  consideration  are  con¬ 
sulted  prior  to  appointment.  Conformity 
to  institutional  ideals  is  required  only 
in  the  case  of  personal  habits.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  made  official  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Control  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  president.  Appoint¬ 
ments  are  on  an  annual  basis. 

There  is  no  well-defined  plan  for  sab¬ 
batical  leaves,  although  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  given  leaves  with  sti¬ 
pends  from  time  to  time,  usually  not 
until  they  have  been  employed  by  the 
institution  for  six  or  more  years.  These 
leaves,  when  granted,  are  considered  to 
be  for  preparation  for  future  service  to 
the  institution,  rather  than  as  a  reward 
for  past  services. 

No  definite  plan  for  retirement  exists, 
although  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  retirement  of  several  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  past  years.  A  plan  for  faculty 
insurance  is  being  studi^  by  the  faculty 
and  administrative  officers  with  the  hope 
of  shortly  putting  it  into  operation.  Two 
or  three  houses  and  apartments  owned 
by  the  institution  are  available  for  rental 
by  staff  members,  and  it  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  institution.  Recreational  facilities 
such  as  those  for  tennis,  volleyball,  lock¬ 
ers,  showers,  and  club  rooms,  including 
eating  facilities,  are  provided  by  the 
staff. 

B.  A  HIGH  RANKING  CX)LLEGE  FACULTY 

The  college  which  this  faculty  serves 
is  a  liberal  arts  college  (Institution  CPR 
III)  of  about  medium  size,  located  geo¬ 
graphically,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
tenitory  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  are  slightly  more  than  1,200 
students  in  attendance.  The  faculty  con¬ 
sists  of  85  persons.  Of  the  74  liberal  arts 
teachers,  51  per  cent  hold  earned  Doc¬ 
torates;  and  83  per  cent  of  the  remain¬ 
der  hold  Master’s  degrees.  The  staff  as 
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a  group  have  had  an  average  of  28 
months  of  graduate  work — about  three 
academic  years.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  staff  are  teaching  in  the  subject  of 
their  graduate  major.  In  experience  in 
higher  education  this  faculty  averages 
16  years;  a  few  persons  have  had  more 
than  35  years  of  experience  and  three 
have  had  none  prior  to  the  current  year. 

One  and  eight-tenths  articles  and  .635 
books  have  been  published  per  staff 
member  during  the  past  five  years.  Sixty- 
nine  of  the  group  have  published  no 
books  and  44  have  published  no  articles 
during  this  period.  One  member  of  the 
faculty  holds  membership  in  seven 
learned  societies;  14  staff  members  hold 
no  such  membership.  The  average  for 
the  group  is  1.85  memberships.  Two  fac¬ 
ulty  members  have  attended  as  many  as 
five  meetings  of  learned  societies  during 
the  p>ast  five  years;  34  have  attended 
none.  The  average  is  1.12  meetings  per 
staff  member.  Twenty  of  the  group  have 
appeared  on  the  programs  of  learned 
societies  in  five  years;  two  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  two  programs,  and  18  on  one. 
Sixty-five  have  not  appeared  on  any 
programs. 

The  staff  members  are  organized  into 
a  single  group,  which  has  a  written  con¬ 
stitution.  The  monthly  meetings  are 
presided  over  by  the  president.  The  sec¬ 
retary,  an  elected  member  of  the  group, 
keeps  the  minutes  and  distributes  them 
to  the  faculty  in  published  form.  Eleven 
committees  of  the  group  carry  on  a 
variety  of  activities.  Five  committees 
have  administrative  functions  and  all 
but  one  are  concerned  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  educational  policies.  Two  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
cipline  are  students.  The  number  of 
members  ranges  from  15  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Curriculum  and  Policy  to  5 
for  the  Committee  on  Student  Loans 
and  Rhodes  Scholarships.  Forty-six  of 
the  85  staff  members  have  been  active 
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on  committees  during  the  previous  year. 
Legislation  regarding  educational  poli¬ 
cies  occupies  most  of  the  time  of  faculty 
meetings,  and  no  one  is  delegated  to  act 
for  the  faculty  in  this  regard  between 
meetings.  Administrative  matters  usually 
coming  before  the  faculty  group  are 
taken  care  of  by  administrative  officers 
between  meetings  and  student  disciplin¬ 
ary  affairs  by  the  Disciplinary  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  institution. 

A  departmental  organization  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  with  the  permanent  depart¬ 
ment  heads  appointed  by  the  president. 
There  is  also  a  divisional  organization 
composed  of  six  divisions  that  elect  their 
own  chairmen  and  secretaries. 

The  median  salary  paid  the  staff 
members  is  $2,000  for  both  teaching  and 
administrative  staffs.  Two  persons  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  $1,000  for  the  nine- 
months  period,  and  the  maximum  is 
$4,600.  The  average  full-time  teaching 
load  for  this  faculty  is  18.7  hours  a 
week — somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
hypothetical  institution. 

In  the  search  for  new  staff  members 
a  committee  of  the  Board  takes  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  looking  for  a  new  president, 
the  dean  for  a  new  department  head  or 
full  professor,  and  the  respective  depart¬ 
ment  heads  for  persons  of  other  ranks. 
Data  of  many  kinds  are  collected  about 
prospective  staff  members.  Graduate 
schools  are  the  most  common  source  for 
filling  vacancies,  although  the  existing 
faculty  itself  is  considered  the  second 
best  source  by  way  of  making  promo¬ 
tions.  Teachers  agencies  are  ranked 
third  and  personal  acquaintances  fourth 
for  filling  vacancies.  Graduate  schools 
in  the  following  universities  are  regarded 
as  particularly  useful  for  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers:  Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  North¬ 
western,  and  Wiscwisin. 

Personal  interviews  are  always  ar¬ 
ranged  with  candidates  for  positions  and 


half  of  the  candidate’s  expenses  of  such 
a  visit  are  usually  paid  by  the  institu¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  limitations  placed 
upon  the  faculty  other  than  that  they 
be  of  “strong  character,  no  physic^ 
defects,  sympathy  with  the  Christian 
religion,  high  scholarship,  enthusiastic 
for  his  subject,  independent  in  think¬ 
ing,  but  of  tolerant  spirit.”  Preference 
is  generally  given  to  persons  already 
on  the  staff  when  vacancies  occur.  Of¬ 
ficial  apf)ointments  are  made  by  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  the  dean  to  the 
president,  who  in  turn  recommends  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Appointments 
are  made  annually  for  those  of  the  rank 
of  associate  professor  and  below.  For 
full  professors  the  initial  appointment  is 
for  two  or  three  years  and  this  appoint¬ 
ment  is  renewable  for  an  indefinite  term. 
In  the  case  of  the  dean  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  the  initial  appointment  is  for  an 
indefinite  term.  The  institution  does  not 
sanction  the  ap^intment  of  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  to  the  staff. 

As  aids  to  professional  growth  special 
library  and  laboratory  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  about  15  members  of 
the  staff;  reductions  in  teaching  load 
without  reductions  in  salary  have  been 
made  for  the  same  number;  and  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  for  attendance  at  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  have  been  arranged  for 
10  persons.  Few  other  aids  to  profes¬ 
sional  growth  are  provided  for  staff 
members. 

A  definite  plan  for  sabbatical  leaves 
is  in  operation  for  faculty  members  of 
the  rank  of  assistant  professor  and  above. 
This  plan  provides  either  for  one  semes¬ 
ter  or  a  full  year  on  half  pay.  The  leaves 
are  granted  only  after  seven  years  of 
service.  An  applicant  for  sabbatical 
leave  must  make  formal  applicaticm  to 
the  president  and  outline  the  activities 
in  which  he  proposes  to  engage.  At  the 
end  of  his  period  of  leave  he  is  usually 
obligated  to  return  to  the  institution  for 
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at  least  a  year  though  he  is  not  expected 
to  return  the  money  paid  him  while  on 
leave  in  the  event  he  does  not  return. 
Eight  persons  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  these  leaves  in 
the  past  five  years.  Leave  other  than 
sabbatical  is  granted  from  time  to  time 
usually  to  permit  the  continuation  of 
graduate  work  or  to  pursue  special 
studies. 

retirement  plan  providing  for  com¬ 
pulsory  retirement  on  half  pay  at  age 
65  is  in  operation  for  full  professors, 
the  deans,  and  the  president.  The  insti¬ 
tution,  through  its  Retiring  Teachers 
Endowment  Fund,  bears  the  total  cost 
of  this  plan.  No  persons  coming  under 
this  plan  have  been  kept  on  the  staff 
past  the  retirement  age.  An  optional 
group  insurance  plan,  p>articipated  in  by 
,  62  per  cent  of  the  staff,  has  been 

adopted.  It  provides  for  straight  life 
policies  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000.  No 
housing  facilities  for  faculty  members 
are  provided;  it  is  considered  easy  to 
get  satisfactory  housing  accommodations 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  institution.  Facili¬ 
ties  for  various  kinds  of  exercise  for 
staff  members  are  provided.  There  is  no 
club  house  for  the  faculty  and  no  place 
provided  where  meals  can  be  obtained; 
nor  are  there  any  health  facilities  avail¬ 
able.  Concerts  and  lectures  to  which  the 
faculty  are  invited  are  frequent  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

c.  FACULTY  OF  LOW  STANDING 

This  faculty  serves  a  college  of  300 
students  (Institution  CPR  18)  located 
in  the  center  of  the  territory  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  There  are  23 
teaching  staff  members,  18  of  which  are 
in  liberal  arts  subjects.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  of  this  group  hold  the  Doctorate 
and  5.7  per  cent  of  the  remainder  the 
Master’s  degree.  About  2 1  months  have 
been  spent,  on  the  average,  in  graduate 
study  by  this  group.  Seventy-two  per 


cent  are  at  present  teaching  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  graduate  major.  Of  the  23 
staff  members  ii  have  had  less  than 
five  years  of  academic  experience,  and 
four  have  had  25  years  or  more. 

Only  one  book  has  been  published  by 
this  faculty  over  a  five-year  period.  Four 
persons  have  published  one  article  each 
and  one  person  seven  articles.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  staff  have  no  publications 
of  any  kind  to  their  credit  in  five  years. 
Ten — less  than  half — of  the  group  are 
members  of  learned  societies.  While  one 
person  is  a  member  of  three,  and  three 
persons  hold  membership  in  two  socie¬ 
ties  each,  only  four  have  attended  a  sin¬ 
gle  meeting  of  a  learned  society  in  five 
years  and  no  one  has  attended  more 
than  one  such  meeting.  No  member  of 
the  staff  has  participated  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  learned  society. 

The  staff  is  organized  into  a  single 
faculty  group  whose  monthly  meetings 
are  presided  over  by  the  president.  There 
is  no  written  constitution  setting  out  the 
duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  faculty.  While  an  elected  secretary 
keeps  minutes  of  the  meetings  they  are 
not  regularly  distributed  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  staff.  There  are  eleven 
faculty  committees  ranging  in  member¬ 
ship  from  four  to  ten.  All  staff  members 
serve  on  at  least  one  committee.  There 
is  no  departmental  organization  of  the 
faculty. 

The  median  nine-mmith  salary  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  is  $1,350  ($150  per 
month)  and  for  teaching  members  of 
the  faculty,  $1,250  (aK>roximately  $139 
per  month).  The  maximum  teaching 
salary  is  p)aid  three  persons  who  receive 
$1,500  (approximately  $167  per  month). 
The  president  is  paid  $1,800  for  nine 
mont]^.  The  average  full-time  teaching 
load  is  16.62  hours  per  week;  four  pier- 
sons  teach  more  than  20  hours  pier  week. 

The  Board  of  Control  initiates  the 
search  for  a  new  president  when  there 
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is  a  vacancy  in  that  position  and  the 
president  performs  this  function  for  the 
other  ranks.  Many  types  of  information 
are  sought  regarding  prospective  staff 
members.  Similar  institutions  are  turned 
to  first  in  the  search  for  new  candidates. 
The  graduate  schools  of  Northwestern, 
Ohio  State,  Chicago,  Kansas,  and  Iowa 
are  listed  in  that  order  as  particularly 
useful  sources  for  new  staff  members. 
Personal  interviews  are  always  arranged 
with  candidates  before  appointments  are 
made.  Usually  the  candidate  is  asked  to 
come  to  the  institution,  although  his 
exp>enses  are  paid  in  only  a  few  cases. 
Diversification  is  sought  in  the  faculty 
by  having  persons  of  different  age  levels, 
and  a  “balance  of  sexes  on  the  staff.” 
Conformity  to  institutional  ideals  is  re¬ 
quired  only  as  regards  personal  habits 
and  the  qualities  desired  in  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  “high  moral  sense,  Christian 
character,  religious  background,  and 
high  educational  standards.” 

Recommendations  from  the  dean  and 
the  president  are  required  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  staff  members  and  the  essential 
legal  step  is  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Control  upon  the  president’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  There  is  no  formal  contract 
of  appointment.  Initial  appointments  are 
said  to  be  for  “indefinite  terms”  except 
for  instructors  and  assistant  professors, 
where  appointments  are  renewable  for 
two  or  three  year  terms.  Appointment 
of  more  than  one  member  of  a  faculty 
is  not  only  “permissible”  but  is  “ap¬ 
proved.” 

A  definite  plan  for  sabbatical  leaves 
is  in  operation  providing  for  a  year  with 
half  pay  for  persons  of  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  and  above  after  six 
years  of  service  to  the  institution.  Leaves 
are  granted  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  president  and  the  board.  The  person 
on  leave  is  obligated  to  return  to  the 
institution  for  two  years  and  in  case  of 
failure  to  do  so  is  obligated  to  return 


the  money  paid  him  while  on  leave. 
Only  two  persons  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  in  five  years. 

Although  a  retirement  plan  is  said  to 
be  in  operation,  it  is  not  compulsory 
and  there  is  no  definite  retirement  age 
set.  Those  eligible  for  retirement  make 
no  contribution  toward  their  retirement 
provisions.  The  amount  of  the  retiring 
allowance  is  not  fixed  but  is  determined 
by  the  board  of  control  as  cases  arise. 
Only  one  person,  the  former  president, 
has  been  retired  during  the  last  five 
years. 

An  optional  group  insurance  plan  has 
been  put  into  effect,  but  only  four  fac¬ 
ulty  members  participate  and  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  administrative  officers  that 
the  plan  does  not  work  satisfactorily. 
Meals  are  served  by  the  institution  for 
the  faculty  when  they  desire  them  but 
there  is  no  clubhouse  or  recreational 
building  for  the  use  of  the  staff. 

D.  SUMMARY 

There  is  no  institution  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  that  ap¬ 
proximates  the  hypothetical  average. 
The  pattern  for  each  institution  is 
unique.  Nor  is  there  any  institution  that 
stands  imiformly  high  or  low  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  criteria.  The  accompanying 
Pattern  Map  shows  the  profiles  for  an 
institution  with  a  high  ranking  faculty, 
for  the  hypothetical  average  institution, 
and  for  the  institution  whose  faculty  has 
a  low  standing  on  certain  objective  fac¬ 
ulty  items.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  su¬ 
perior  institution  the  line  falls  below  the 
25th  percentile  on  two  measures.  The 
relative  significance  of  the  different 
criteria  varies  from  institution  to  institu¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  superior  institu¬ 
tion  the  relatively  low  records  on  teach¬ 
ing  load  and  aids  to  professional  growth 
do  not  seem  to  have  affected  adversely 
the  production  of  scholarly  publications 
or  the  maintenance  of  contact  with 
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learned  societies.  Although  the  salaries 
of  the  faculty  of  this  institution  are  only 
at  the  66th  percentile,  the  faculty  is  one 
of  superior  training. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report 
cannot  be  used  to  lay  out  a  fixed  pat¬ 


tern  for  a  college  faculty;  they  are  use¬ 
ful  as  reference  points  by  which  a  col¬ 
lege,  in  studying  its  faculty  problems, 
can  compare  itself  with  other  higher 
institutions. 
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II.  SCOPE  OF  REPORT 


For  purposes  of  study  and  evaluation 
of  higher  institutions  the  faculty  criteria 
are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
concerns  faculty  competence  and  in¬ 
cludes  ten  characteristics  of  individual 
teachers— characteristics  which  attach  to 
an  individual  regardless  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  associated.  These 
characteristics  include,  in  summary,  the 
education,  training,  experience,  and 
scholarly  activity  of  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  second  subdivision  of  faculty  cri¬ 
teria  is  concerned  with  the  way  in  which 
the  faculty  is  organized  for  service,  in¬ 
cluding  the  form  of  organization,  and 
the  use  made  of  faculty  meetings  and 
faculty  committees. 

.  In  the  third  subdivision  of  the  total 
faculty  picture,  conditions  of  faculty 
service,  salaries,  teaching  load,  recruit¬ 
ment  and  appointment  procedures,  and 
institutional  provisions  for  faculty 
growth  and  welfare  are  included. 

During  the  year  1935-36  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office,  in  accordance  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  studying  each  year  some  phase 
of  the  accrediting  procedure,  collected 
from  member  institutions  information 
about  their  faculties.  Data  regarding  the 


individual  characteristics  of  the  faculty 
members  were  obtained  on  faculty  rec¬ 
ords  filled  in  by  approximately  28,000 
individuals.  Information  on  faculty  or¬ 
ganization  and  conditions  of  faculty 
service  was  obtained  on  a  set  of  sched¬ 
ules  filled  in  by  administrative  officers. 

No  member  institution  of  the  North 
Central  Association  failed  to  return 
blanks  for  at  least  part  of  its  staff.  From 
most  institutions  the  individual  faculty 
records  were  returned  complete  for  all 
staff  members.  In  the  case  of  a  very  few 
institutions  the  returns  of  the  individual 
records,  while  not  complete  for  every 
staff  member,  were  sufficiently  complete 
to  be  included  in  this  report. 

In  this  report  the  data  collected  have 
been  tabulated  and  summarized  on  sev¬ 
eral  different  bases.  Comparisons  are 
made  between  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  faculties  on  various  items  of  fac¬ 
ulty  competence.  Although  efforts  have 
been  made  to  insure  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate  returns,  the  data  submitted  herein 
are  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the 
secretary’s  office  has  no  means  of  check¬ 
ing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  made 
by  staff  members  and  administrative 
officers  of  member  institutions. 


III.  FACULTY  COMPETENCE 


The  term  “faculty  competence”  as  used 
in  the  new  accrediting  procedure  in¬ 
cludes  the  characteristics  of  college 
teachers  that  were  found  to  show  a  sig¬ 
nificant  degree  of  correlation  with  merit 
in  higher  institutions.  The  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association,  however,  does  not  ac¬ 
credit  nor  does  it  attempt  to  evaluate 
individual  faculty  members.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  faculty  as  a  whole  and 
with  the  composite  picture  of  the  faculty 
as  represented  by  the  competence  of  all 
those  individuals  who  are  included  in 


the  faculty  of  any  institution.  Those 
individuals  included  in  the  study  of  fac¬ 
ulty  competence  are  staff  members  who 
teach,  either  full-  or  part-time.  Individ¬ 
uals  spending  all  their  time  on  non¬ 
teaching  activities  are  not  included  in 
this  section  of  the  report.  Staff  members 
below  the  rank  of  instructor  are  also 
omitted. 

For  purposes  of  this  report  faculty 
competence  is  analyzed  as  follows:  (A) 
education  and  training,  (B)  experience, 
and  (C)  scholarly  activity. 
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A.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Under  the  old  standards  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  certain  indivduals  in  each  insti¬ 
tution  were  expected  to  have  Ph.D.  de¬ 
grees  or  the  equivalent.  The  lack  of  an 
adequate  measure  for  “the  equivalent 
of  a  Ph.D.”  led  to  the  discarding  of  that 
phrase  by  the  Association. 

Four  items  are  included  under  “edu- 
ati(Mi  and  training  of  the  faculty.”  They 
are  Doctor’s  degrees,  Master’s  degrees, 
months  of  graduate  study,  and  training 
in  the  subject  at  present  being  taught 
by  the  staff  member.  Teachers  in  fields 
where  the  normal  objective  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  training  is  neither  the  Master’s 
nor  the  Doctor’s  degree  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  liberal  arts  group.  This 
policy  led  to  the  omission  of  teachers 
of  dentistry,  engineering,  fine  arts,  law, 
medicine,  music,  nursing,  and  pharmacy. 
The  educaticm  of  the  teachers  in  these 
fields  is  considered  in  a  separate  section. 
Individuals  teaching  only  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  were  also  omitted. 

The  total  number  of  individuals  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  liberal  arts  group  upon 
whom  data  concerning  education  and 
training  are  available  is  17,920;  these 
staff  members  are  from  271  institutions 
of  the  two  hundred  eighty-two  institu¬ 
tions  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
.Association  in  1936-37.  Data  of  this 
type  are  not  included  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  institutions:  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Oberlin  College,  and  University 
of  Colorado  (blanks  not  returned  in 
time);  Chicago  Musical  College,  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  Institute  (data  not  compar- 
I  able);  Decorah  College  for  Women 
I  (data  included  with  those  of  Luther 
)  College) ;  five  Corporate  Colleges  of  St. 

Louis  University  (data  excluded  for  spe- 
^  cial  reasons) . 

I  I.  Doctor’s  degrees. — The  institu- 

I,  tional  score  on  the  item  of  Doctor’s  de¬ 
grees  was  computed  as  the  percentage 


of  the  teaching  staff,  including  those  of 
rank  of  instructor  or  above,  who  possess 
an  earned  Doctor’s  degree.  In  more  than 
half  of  the  271  institutions  this  percent¬ 
age  is  less  than  2  5  and  in  only  (me-tenth 
of  the  instituticms  does  the  percentage 
of  staff  holding  Doctorates  exceed  45* 
The  median  percentage  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  holding  such  degrees  is  24.24  for 
all  institutions.  In  Figure  i  the  data  for 
the  271  institutions  are  arranged  to  show 
the  number  of  institutions  with  speci¬ 
fied  percentages  of  their  staff  members 
holding  Doctor’s  degrees;  figures  are 
given  for  percentages  at  intervals  of  5. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  largest  number 
of  institutions  have  between  25  and  29 
per  cent  of  their  staff  members  holding 
earned  doctorates. 

Thirteen  junior  colleges  (Institutions 
JPU  25,  JPU  24,  JPU  23,  JPU  21, 
JPU  17,  JPU  16,  JPU  15,  JPU  14, 
JPU  II,  JPU  10,  JPR  9,  and  JPR  i) 
report  no  Doctorates  on  their  faculties, 
and  in  three  other  junior  colleges 
(JPU  18,  JPU  8,  and  JPU  i)  the 
[lercentage  of  Doctorates  is  less  than  5. 
The  lowest  percentage  for  any  four-year 
institution  is  $;  this  is  in  a  publicly- 
controlled  college.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  in  two  institutions  83.33  and 
83*53  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
teaching  staffs  hold  earned  Doctorates. 

Table  I  shows  that  approximately  one- 
third  (31.29  per  cent)  of  the  total  group 
of  approximately  eighteen  thousand  per¬ 
sons  included  in  this  part  of  the  study 
hold  earned  Doctorates.  The  fact  that 
the  median  institutional  percentage  of 
staff  members  holding  Doctorates  is 
24.24  indicates  that  there  are  more 
persons  in  the  138  institutions  scoring 
above  the  median  than  in  the  138  scor¬ 
ing  below  it.  As  might  be  anticipated 
the  percentages  of  staff  members  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  holding  earned  Doctorates 
decrease  with  decreases  in  rank,  the  per¬ 
centages  for  5, 160  full  professors  being 
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53.80  and  for  5,295  instructors,  13.50 
(Table  I).  The  data  in  Appendix  A 
show  some  variation  by  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
the  528  full  professors  in  teachers  col¬ 
leges  who  hold  earned  Doctorates 
(45.08)  is  lower  than  the  percentage  for 
the  888  assistant  professors  in  the  total 
university  group  (52.36),  and  approx¬ 
imately  equal  to  the  percentage  for  the 


the  privately-controlled  institutions. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  total  group,  in 
which  32.29  per  cent  of  the  10,724  staff 
members  of  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  hold  earned  Doctorates  as  com¬ 
pared  with  29.78  per  cent  of  the  7,196 
staff  members  of  privately-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  (Appendix  A).  This  difference 
is  not  found  in  all  types  of  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  the  junior  colleges  and 
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Fig.  I — Number  of  Institutions  in  Which  Specified  Percentages  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Staffs  Hold  an  Earned  Doctor’s  Degree. 


169  of  the  rank  of  instructor  in  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  universities  (44.97). 

The  percentage  of  staff  members  hold¬ 
ing  earned  Doctorates  is  decidedly 
higher  for  the  group  having  graduate 
students  working  under  their  direction 
than  for  the  others  (64.86,  as  compared 
with  24.65,  Table  I).  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups  is  also  large  for 
each  typ)e  of  institution  (Appendix  A). 

A  larger  percentage  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  four  ranks  of  professor,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor,  assistant  professor,  and 
instructor  and  those  directing  graduate 
students  in  the  publicly-controlled  insti¬ 
tutions  hold  earned  Doctorates  than  in 


the  universities  the  privately-controlled 
institutions  have  larger  percentages  of 
their  staffs  holding  earned  Doctorates 
than  do  the  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  type. 

Of  the  5,607  Doctorates  held  by  the 
staff  members  of  institutions  included  in 
this  study,  about  10  per  cent  (553) 
were  obtained  in  institutions  which  were 
neither  members  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  nor  listed  by  that 
Association  during  1935-36  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  called  “Universities  of  Complex 
Organization,  Usually  with  Graduate 
Schools  and  Certain  Professional  and 
Technological  Schools.”  Of  these  553 
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Doctorates  276  were  obtained  in  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  and  277  in  foreign  in¬ 
stitutions.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  Doctorates  obtained  in  foreign  in¬ 
stitutions  were  earned  in  universities  of 
Leipzig,  Freiburg,  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  Vienna,  Gregorian, 
and  Louvain;  the  others  were  obtained 
in  50  other  foreign  universities,  most  of 
them  European. 

About  one-half  of  the  276  Doctorates 
obtained  in  American  institutions  that 
were  neither  members  of  the  Association 


and  the  percentage  of  those  remaining 
who  hold  the  Master’s  degree  is  com¬ 
puted,  this  percentage  being  the  score 
for  the  institution.  This  method  of  com¬ 
putation  makes  it  possible  to  use  the 
Master’s  degree  as  a  means  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  institutions  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
portion  of  faculty  holding  the  Master’s 
degree  as  their  highest  earned  degree. 
This  method  is  subject  to  a  limitation, 
however.  In  institutions  in  which  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  percentage  of  the  teaching 
staff  holds  Doctor’s  degrees,  the  score 


TABLE  I 

Percentage  of  Staff  Members  Holding  Earned  Doctorates  Classified 
BY  Rank  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They 
Are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 

On  Whom  Percentages 
Are  Based 

Percentage  Who 

Hold  Earned  Doctorates 

All  staff  members . 

17,920 

31.29 

Professors  . 

S,i6o 

53-80 

Associate  Professors . 

2,298 

41-56 

Assistant  Professors . 

3,135 

30-53 

Instructors  . 

5,295 

13-50 

Otherst  . 

2,032 

10.04 

Graduate  faculty t . 

3,957 

64.86 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

14,963 

24.65 

*  The  same  data  classified  according  to  type  of  institution  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A. 

T  In  this  and  following  tables  “Others”  includes  lecturers  and  teaching  staff 
members  having  no  rank. 

In  this  and  following  tables  faculty  members  reporting  one  or  more  graduate 
students  working  under  Uieir  direction  are  designated  as  “graduate  faculty.” 


of  American  Universities  nor  listed  by 
that  Association  as  “of  Complex  Organ¬ 
ization,  Usually  with  Graduate  Schools 
and  Certain  Professional  and  Technolog¬ 
ical  Schools”  came  from  Iowa  State 
CoUege,  Fordham,  George  Peabody, 
Notre  Dame  University,  and  North  Da¬ 
kota  University;  and  the  other  half 
from  53  other  American  institutions. 
Many  of  these  degrees  were  obtained 
many  years  ago  from  institutions  which 
do  not  now  offer  Doctor’s  degrees. 

2.  Master* s  degrees. — The  score  for 
the  institutions  included  in  this  study 
on  the  item  of  Master’s  degrees  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  follows:  The  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  holding  the  Doctor’s  degree  is 
subtracted  from  the  total  teaching  staff 


on  Master’s  degrees  is  based  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  the  staff  and 
the  value  of  the  score  is  thereby  dimin¬ 
ished. 

A  total  of  12,313  is  the  base  used  to 
compute  the  Master’s  degree.  (17,920 
minus  5,607  who  hold  Doctorates).  Of 
this  number  8,195  or  66.56  per  cent 
hold  the  Master’s  degree  (Table  II). 

The  median  score  of  all  institutions 
on  Master’s  degrees  held  by  faculty 
members  is  69.8.  In  other  words  in  the 
institution  at  the  50th  percentile  on  this 
item  69.8  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff, 
excluding  those  holding  earned  Doctor¬ 
ates,  hold  a  Master’s  degree.  In  Figure  2 
data  for  the  271  institutions  are  grouped 
to  show  the  number  of  institutions  with 
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specified  percentages  of  their  staff  mem-  The  difference  between  the  percentage 
biers  holding  Master’s  degrees.  Approx-  of  staff  holding  Master’s  degrees  in  the 
imately  lo  per  cent  of  the  institutions  median  institution  (69.8  per  cent)  and 
scored  85  or  above  on  this  item;  in  three  the  percentage  for  the  total  of  12,313 


TABLE  II 

Percentage  of  Staff  Members,  Omitting  Those  with  Doctorates,  Who 
Hold  Earned  Master’s  Degrees,  Classified  by  Rank  and  According 
TO  Whether  or  Not  They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 

On  Whom  Percentages 
Are  Based 

Percentage  W'ho 

Hold  Earned  Master's 
Degrees 

All  staff  members . 

I2,3>3 

66.56 

Professors  . 

2.384 

72.11 

Associate  Professors . 

1.343 

78.56 

Assistant  Professors . 

3,178 

76.47 

Instructors  . 

4.-S80 

57-58 

Others  . 

1328 

61.16 

Graduate  faculty . 

1.039 

73-53 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

11,274 

65.91 

*  The  same  data  classified  according  to  types  of  institutions  are  shown  in 
Appendix  B. 


institutions  all  staff  members  not  hold¬ 
ing  Doctorates  have  Master’s  degrees. 
Only  five  institutions  have  scored  lower 
than  40  per  cent  on  Master’s  degrees. 
The  largest  numbers  of  institutions  are 
seen  to  have  between  60  and  85  per  cent 
of  their  staff  (not  including  those  who 
hold  an  earned  Doctor’s  degree)  holding 
Master’s  degrees. 


staff  members  (66.56  per  cent)  is  not 
as  large  as  the  difference  already  pointed 
out  between  the  two  corresponding  per¬ 
centages  holding  Doctorates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1,343  asso¬ 
ciate  professors,  who  stand  highest,  the 
percentages  of  those  holding  Master’s 
degrees  decrease  with  decreases  in  rank 
(Table  II).  The  percentages  of  staff 
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Fig.  2 — Number  of  Institutions  in  Which  Specified  Percentages  of 
Teaching  Staffs,  Excluding  Those  with  Doctorates,  Hold  an  Earned 
BiIaster’s  Decree. 
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members  in  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  holding  Master’s  degrees  are 
higher  than  for  those  in  privately-cMi- 
trolled  institutions  for  all  ranks  except 
that  of  professor,  where  there  is  a  small 
difference  in  favor  of  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  (Appendix  B).  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  faculty  members  in  the 
various  types  of  institutions  are  not  so 
marked  on  this  item  as  on  Doctorates. 
The  teachers  colleges  rank  highest  on 


and  it  also  served  to  represent  to  some 
extent  what  was  formerly  regarded  as 
an  equivalent  to  a  degree.  Rather  than 
count  three  academic  years  of  graduate 
work  as  equivalent  to  a  Doctorate,  it 
was  thought  more  desirable  to  consider 
the  training  of  the  faculty  in  terms  of 
the  actual  amount  of  graduate  study 
completed. 

The  median  institutional  score  on  the 
item  of  graduate  study  completed  by 
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Fio.  3 — Number  of  Institutions  with  Specified  Average  Number  of 
Months  of  Graduate  Study  Completed  by  Staff  Members. 


the  item  of  Master’s  degrees,  and  the 
privately -controlled  colleges  lowest, 
77.04  per  cent  and  59.82  per  cent  of 
the  staff  members,  respectively,  from 
these  institutions  holding  Master’s  de¬ 
grees. 

3.  Graduate  study — The  average 
number  of  months  of  graduate  study  per 
individual  staff  member  is  another  meas¬ 
ure  that  is  used  by  the  North  Central 
Association  in  its  accreditation  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education.  This  item 
was  included  in  the  accrediting  policy 
for  two  reasons.  It  was  found  to  be  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  between  the 
faculties  of  good  and  proor  institutions 


staff  members  is  approximately  21 
months.  In  six  institutions  the  average 
number  of  months  of  graduate  study 
per  staff  member  is  less  than  nine 
months  or  one  academic  year,  and  in 
twenty-four  institutions  the  average  is 
more  than  27  months  or  three  academic 
years.  In  Figure  3  is  indicated  the  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  having  specified  scores 
cm  the  item  of  graduate  study  by  fac¬ 
ulty  members;  figures  are  ^own  for 
two-mcmth  periods  from  4-5  months  to 
32-33  months. 

The  average  time  spent  in  graduate 
study,  as  shown  in  Table  III,  by  the 
17,920  staff  members  is  22.04  months. 
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which  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
five  semesters  or  about  seven  and  one- 
third  quarters  of  academic  work.  For 
the  5,160  full  professors  the  average  is 
slightly  more  than  three  academic  years. 
For  instructors  it  is  a  little  less  than 
two  academic  years. 

The  data  given  in  Appendix  C  show 
relatively  little  difference  in  average 
number  of  months  of  graduate  study  for 
staff  members  in  publicly-  and  privately- 
controlled  institutions.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion  there  is  a  difference  in  institutions 


centages  of  staffs  in  junior  colleges,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities  with  no  graduate 
study  is  approximately  16  in  each  case. 
Approximately  72  per  cent  of  the  17,920 
persons  have  had  more  than  nine 
months,  or  one  academic  year,  of  grad¬ 
uate  work;  51.57  per  cent  of  the  total 
group  have  had  more  than  eighteen 
months  or  two  academic  years  of  grad¬ 
uate  work;  and  34.31  per  cent  have  had 
more  than  twenty-seven  months,  or  > 
three  academic  years.  There  are  3,095 
persons  who  indicated  that  they  had 


TABLE  III 

Average  Number  of  Months  of  Graduate  Study  of  Staff  Members 
Classified  by  Rank  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  Are  Directtno  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Number  of 
Months  of  Graduate 
Study 

All  staff  members . 

17,920 

22.04 

Professors  . 

S,i6o 

28.00 

Associate  Professors . 

2,298 

35.07 

Assistant  Professors . 

3.135 

23.16 

Instructors  . 

5.395 

17.53 

Others  . 

3.032 

1348 

Graduate  faculty . 

2,957 

30.23 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

14.963 

2042 

*  The  same  data  classified  according  to  types  of  institutions  are  shown  in 
Appendix  C;  and  in  Appendix  D  a  distribution  is  shown  for  the  number  and 
percentage  of  staff  members  in  each  type  of  institution  for  various  months  of 
graduate  study. 


of  various  types  of  from  approximately 
seven  to  ten  months  in  amount  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  completed  by  graduate  and 
undergraduate  faculties.  In  the  privately- 
controDed  universities  this  difference  is 
slightly  more  than  three  months. 

The  data  of  Appendix  D  indicate  that 
2,705  persons  (15.09  per  cent  of  all 
staff  members)  have  not  completed  any 
graduate  work.  The  percentage  of  staff 
members  in  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  who  have  had  no  graduate  work  is 
13.3  and  for  those  in  privately-controlled 
institutions  17.77.  The  teachers  colleges 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  faculty 
members  with  no  graduate  training;  less 
than  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  college 
staff  members  have  had  none.  The  per- 


completed  more  than  thirty-six  months, 
or  four  academic  years,  of  graduate 
work.  These  persons  constitute  17.29 
per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  staff 
members. 

4.  Training  in  teaching  subject.— 
Each  staff  member  was  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  on  the  individual  faculty  records 
whether  in  his  graduate  work  he  had 
completed  the  requirements  for  a  major 
or  minor  in  the  subject  he  was  teaching 
at  the  time  the  bla^  was  filled  in.  The 
piercentage  of  the  teaching  staff  indicat¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  a  graduate  major 
in  the  subject  being  taught  is  used  as 
the  score  on  this  item.  Graduate  majors 
for  either  Master’s  or  Doctor’s  degrees 
are  counted.  If  the  figures  bad  been 
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computed  on  the  basis  of  Doctorates 
alone  they  would  have  been  considerably 
lower.  In  Figure  4  the  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  are  shown  for  various  percent¬ 
ages  of  teaching  staff  having  graduate 
majors  in  present  teaching  subjects.  The 
median  institutional  score  on  training 
in  the  teaching  subject  is  78.38,  show¬ 
ing  that  in  the  median  institution  on 
this  item  78.38  per  cent  of  the  staff  have 


majors  in  their  present  teaching  sub¬ 
jects  is  74.77  (Table  IV).  The  highest 
percentages  are  for  faculty  members  in 
the  highest  ranks,  the  percentage  for 
the  5, 160  full  professors  being  81.05  and 
that  for  the  instructors  being  67.50.  The 
percentage  for  the  graduate  faculty  is 
significantly  higher  than  that  for  the 
undergraduate  faculty,  the  former  being 
84.51  and  the  latter  72.84. 
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Fig.  4 — Number  of  Insututions  with  Various  Percentages 
OF  Teaching  Staffs  Who  Have  Completed  Graduate  Majors 
IN  Their  Present  Teaching  Subjects. 


completed  graduate  majors  for  either 
Master’s  or  Doctor’s  degrees  in  their 
present  teaching  subjects.  In  only  two 
instituticms  is  this  percentage  less  than 
50,  and  for  thirty-six  institutions  the 
percentage  is  90  or  more.  In  seven  in¬ 
stitutions  all  staff  members  have  com¬ 
pleted  graduate  majors  in  their  present 
teaching  subjects. 

The  percentage  of  the  17,920  staff 
members  who  have  completed  graduate 


The  data  presented  in  Appendix  E 
show  only  small  differences  between  the 
percentages  of  faculty  members  in  pub¬ 
licly-  and  privately -controlled  institu¬ 
tions  who  have  completed  graduate 
majors  in  present  teaching  subject,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  universities  where 
the  percentages  are  higher  in  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  group.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  privately-contrcdled 
universities  the  percentages  of  profes- 
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sors  on  this  item  is  lower  than  that  for 
associate  professors,  assistant  professors, 
or  instructors.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
other  types  of  institutions  in  which  the 
highest  percentages  on  the  items  shown 
have  been  in  the  highest  ranks. 

5.  Education  of  teachers  in  special 
fields. — Individuals  teaching  in  the 
fields  of  dentistry,  engineering,  fine  arts, 
law,  medicine,  music,  nursing,  and  phar¬ 
macy  were  not  included  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sections  of  this  report  dealing  with 
education  and  training  because  in  most 
cases  the  usual  academic  route  of  such 


of  professional  study  and  3.5  months 
of  graduate  study,  making  a  total  of 
30.1  months  of  professional  and  gradu¬ 
ate  study  combined. 

Engineering. — In  the  field  of  engi¬ 
neering  there  are  1,283  individual^ 
teaching  engineering  in  38  North  Cen¬ 
tral  institutions.  Of  those  in  this  field, 
1,077  teachers,  or  83.94  per  cent,  hold 
a  Bachelor’s  degree;  847,  or  66.02  per 
cent,  hold  Master’s  degrees  (C.E.,  M.E., 
E.E.,  etc.,  included);  156,  or  12.16  per 
cent  hold  Ph.D.’s;  and  99,  or  7.72  per 
cent  hold  no  degree  at  all.  The  average 


TABLE  IV 

Pekcentace  of  Staff  Members  Completino  Requirements  for  Graduate 
Majors  in  Their  Present  Teaching  Subjects,  Classified  by 
Rank  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They 
Are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 

On  Whom  Percentages 
Are  Based 

Percentage  Completing 
Graduate  Major  in 
Present  Teaching  Subject 

All  staff  members . 

17,920 

74-77 

Professors  . 

S,i6o 

8i.0S 

Associate  Professors . 

2,298 

80.59 

Assistant  Professors . 

3>i3S 

79.94 

Instructors  . 

S.29S 

67.50 

Others  . 

63.19 

Graduate  faculty . 

84.51 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

72.84 

*  Appendix  E  shows  these  percentages  by  types  of  institutions. 


teachers  does  not  lead  to  the  same  de¬ 
grees  as  that  of  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  reason  data  for  these 
teachers  are  considered  separately.  In 
the  case  of  each  of  the  following  profes¬ 
sional  fields  the  number  and  percentages 
of  degrees  indicated  are  based  upon  the 
total  group  of  persons  considered. 

Dentistry. — ^There  are  380  individuals 
teaching  in  thirteen  dental  schools  in 
North  Central  institutions.  Only  6,  or 
1.58  per  cent,  of  this  group  hold  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Ninety-four,  or  24.74  per 
cent,  hold  Bachelor’s  degrees;  40,  or 
10.53  per  cent  hold  Master’s  degrees; 
and  323,  or  8$  per  cent,  hold  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dentistry.  On  the  average 
this  group  has  completed  26.6  months 


amoimt  of  combined  professional  and 
non-professional  graduate  study  amounts 
to  19  months  per  staff  member,  12.9 
months  in  the  former  and  6.1  months 
in  the  latter. 

Fine  Arts. — There  are  twenty-five 
North  Central  institutions  that  have 
schools  of  fine  arts.  Of  the  360  teachers 
in  these  schools  246,  or  68.33  per  cent, 
hold  Bachelor’s  degrees;  91,  or  25.28 
per  cent,  hold  Master’s  degrees,  and  106, 
or  29.44  per  cent,  hold  no  degree  at  all. 
Twenty-six  months  of  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  study  have  been  completed  on 
the  average  by  this  group,  of  which  20 
months  is  of  a  professional  character 
and  6  months  of  a  non-professional  grad¬ 
uate  character.  Teachers  of  music  were 
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f  considered  separately  from  fine  arts  even 
I  though  they  were  listed  as  being  in  a 
f  school  or  college  of  fine  arts. 

!  Law. — Three  hundred  and  eleven 

I  teachers  are  included  in  the  33  law 
I  schools  in  North  Central  institutions.  Of 
f  this  number  249,  or  80.06  per  cent,  hold 

1  a  Bachelor’s  degree;  91,  or  29.26  per 

cent,  hold  Master’s  degrees;  9,  or  2.89 
per  cent,  hold  Ph.D.’s;  220,  or  70.74 
per  cent  hold  an  L.L.B.;  103,  or  33*^2 
per  cent,  hold  a  J.D.,  and  only  8,  or 
2.57  per  cent,  hold  no  degree  at  all. 
The  average  amount  of  professional 
study  completed  by  this  group  is  28.1 
months,  slightly  more  than  three  aca¬ 
demic  years.  In  addition  an  average  of 
4.5  months  of  non-professional  graduate 
work  has  been  completed,  making  a 
total  of  32.6  months  of  graduate  and 
professional  study. 

Medicine. — In  the  2 1  medical  schools 
in  North  Central  institutions  there  are 
1497  staff  members.  Of  this  group 
1,106,  or  73.88  per  cent,  hold  Bache- 
;  lor’s  degrees;  382,  or  25.2  per  cent,  hold 
Master’s  degrees;  230,  or  15.36  per  cent 
I  hold  Ph.D.’s;  1,203,  or  80.36  per  cent, 

•  hold  M.D.’s;  and  40,  or  2.67  per  cent, 

!  hold  no  degree  at  all.  On  the  average 

r  41.6  months  of  graduate  and  profes- 

1  sional  study  have  been  completed  by 
I  this  group.  This  average  consists  of  30.7 
t  months  of  professional  and  10.9  months 
^  of  non-professional  graduate  study. 

^  Music. — ^There  are  197  North  Cen¬ 

tral  institutions  having  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  of  music;  in  these  schools  of 
music  there  are  944  teachers.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy,  or  70.97  per  cent,  of 
this  group  hold  Bachelor’s  degrees;  254, 
or  26.91  per  cent,  hold  Master’s  de¬ 
grees;  7,  or  less  than  i  per  cent,  hold 
Ph.D.’s;  3,  or  less  than  one- third  of  i 
per  cent,  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music;  and  265,  or  28.97  per  cent,  hold 
no  degree  at  all.  The  average  amount  of 
graduate  and  professional  study  com¬ 


pleted  by  this  group  is  29.6  months,  of 
which  22.2  months  was  professional  and 
7.4  months,  non-professional  work. 

Nursing. — Only  10  North  Central  in¬ 
stitutions  reported  schools  of  nursing. 
There  are  117  teachers  in  these  schools 
of  nursing,  of  which  102,  or  87.18  per 
cent,  hold  Bachelor’s  degrees;  24,  or 
20.51  per  cent,  hold  Master’s  degrees; 
4,  or  3.42  percent,  hold  M.D.’s;  and  14, 
or  11.97  per  cent,  hold  no  degree  at  all. 
These  teachers  have  completed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  24.6  months  of  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  study,  5.2  months  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  19.4  months  of  the  latter. 

Pharmacy. — In  the  14  North  Cen¬ 
tral  institutions  having  schools  or  col¬ 
leges  of  pharmacy  there  are  71  teachers. 
Fifty-nine,  or  83.1  per  cent  hold  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees;  38,  or  53.52  per  cent,  hold 
Master’s  degrees;  14,  or  19.72  per  cent, 
hold  Ph.D.’s;  and  9,  or  12.68  p)er  cent 
hold  no  degree  at  all.  Twenty-four 
months  of  graduate  and  professicmal 
study  have  been  completed,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  by  this  group — 16.4  months  of 
graduate  and  7.5  months  of  professional 
work. 

B.  Experience 

Information  concerning  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  teaching  staff  members  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  faculty  record  blank.  (The 
type  of  experience  included  here  is  teach¬ 
ing,  research,  or  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  in  institutions  of  higher  education.) 
Under  the  new  accrediting  procedure  of 
the  Association  the  average  number  of 
years  of  such  experience  of  a  faculty  is 
inquired  into,  but  it  is  not  inferred  that 
institutional  excellence  increases  coin¬ 
cidentally  with  the  average  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  teaching  faculties. 

On  this  item  of  experience,  data  is 
included  concerning  the  teachers  of 
both  professional  and  academic  subjects 
— a  total  of  22,544  individuals.  In  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  271  institutions 
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the  average  number  of  years  of  aca¬ 
demic  experience  is  less  than  8.  In  the 
median  institution  on  this  item  the  av¬ 
erage  is  12.05  years.  A  graphical  pres¬ 
entation  in  Figure  s  shows  the  number 
of  the  271  institutions  whose  faculty 
members  have  had  each  indicated 
amount  of  academic  experience.  In  25 
institutions  the  average  is  more  than  15 
years  per  staff  member.  Of  the  institu¬ 
tions  at  the  extremes  on  this  item  there 
are  four  institutions  (JPR  8,  JPR  6, 
CPR  132,  CPR  31)  in  which  the  aver- 


per  staff  member  (shown  in  Table  III) 
indicates  that  the  average  college  teacher 
in  the  institutions  covered  in  this  study 
has  been  out  of  college  (undergradu¬ 
ate)  approximately  21  years. 

A  difference  of  approximately  seven 
years  is  shown  for  the  average  years  of 
experience  in  higher  education  of  in¬ 
structors  and  associate  professors  and 
between  associate  and  full  professors  on 
this  item.  The  assistant  professors,  hav¬ 
ing  an  average  length  of  experience  of 
11.34  years  in  higher  education,  (Table 
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Fic.  5 — Number  of  Institutions  with  Specifixo  Average  Number  of  Years 
OF  Experience  in  College  Teaching  and  Administration  per  Staff  Member. 


age  length  of  experience  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  four  years  or  less  per  staff 
member,  and  four  institutions  (CPU  30, 
CPR  133,  CPR  123,  CPR  43)  in  which 
the  average  length  of  experience  in 
higher  education  is  more  than  18  years 
p>er  staff  member. 

The  average  Lumber  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  higher  education  for  the 
22,544  staff  members  is  13.20  years 
(Table  V).  In  addition  this  same  group 
has  an  average  of  5.74  years  of  other 
kinds  of  experience  (business,  non-aca¬ 
demic  research  or  administration,  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  etc.),  making  an  av¬ 
erage  tot^  of  18.94  years  of  experience. 
This  figure,  added  to  the  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  of  graduate  work 


V)  are  about  half  way  between  the  in¬ 
structors  and  the  associate  professors  on 
this  item.  The  difference  in  experience 
in  higher  education  between  the  gradu¬ 
ate  and  undergraduate  faculties  is  about 
four  and  one-half  years. 

The  data  of  Appendix  F  show  a  dis¬ 
tinct  difference  in  average  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  higher  education  of  staff 
members  in  various  types  of  institutions 
but  only  slight  differences  between  pub¬ 
licly-  and  privately-controlled  institu¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  difference  of  experience 
of  approximately  three  years  between 
the  staffs  of  junior  colleges  and  the  col¬ 
leges  and  teachers  colleges  and  about 
six  years  between  those  members  of  jun¬ 
ior  colleges  and  the  universities. 
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The  distribution  presented  in  Appen¬ 
dix  G  shows  that  42.68  per  cent  of  all 
staff  members  reported  academic  experi¬ 
ence  of  less  than  ten  years  previous  to 
the  year  in  which  these  data  were  col¬ 
lect^;  50.44  per  cent  reported  experi¬ 
ence  averaging  between  ten  and  thirty 
years;  and  6.88  per  cent,  more  than 
thirty  years  of  experience.  Slightly  over 
5  per  cent  of  all  staff  members  reported 
no  academic  expierience  and  less  than  2 
per  cent  reported  more  than  forty  years 
of  experience. 


and  (2)  the  average  number  of  articles 
published  per  staff  member  during  a 
five-year  period.  No  standard  exists  by 
which  the  North  Central  Association 
can  judge  whether  a  particular  book  or 
article  should  be  included  as  a  scholarly 
publication.  (In  the  case  of  the  reports 
from  a  few  individuals  the  number  of 
publications  reported  raised  some  doubt 
as  to  their  scholarly  character,  but  the 
decision  had  to  be  left  to  the  individual 
teacher).  Four  individuals  reported 
more  than  100  books  and  monographs 


TABLE  V 

Average  Number  of  Years  of  Experience  in  Higher  Education  of  Staff 
Members  Classified  by  Rank  and  According  to  Whether  or 
Not  They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Number 
of  Years  of 
Experience 

All  staff  members . 

22,544 

13.20 

Professors  . 

6490 

21.07 

Associate  Professors . 

2370 

14-95 

Assistant  Professors . 

4,048 

11-34 

Instructors  . 

6,854 

7-34 

Others  . 

2,28a 

949 

Graduate  faculty . 

3,626 

16.97 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

18,918 

1247 

*  In  Appendix  F  these  averages  are  presented  by  types  of  institutions;  in 
Appendix  G  is  given  a  distribution  of  all  staff  members  in  various  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  according  to  the  number  of  years  of  experience  in  higher  education. 


C.  Scholarly  Activity 

Five  measures  are  included  in  this 
section  of  faculty  competence  which 
deals  with  scholarly  activity.  Two  of 
these  measures  represent  the  extent  to 
which  college  faculties  are  publishing 
scholarly  books,  monographs,  and  arti¬ 
cles.  Three  of  the  measures  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  extent  to  which  these 
faculties  are  maintaining  contact  with 
learned  societies. 

i.  Publications. — The  extent  to  which 
faculty  members  are  publishing  ma¬ 
terial  is  measured  in  this  study  by  com¬ 
puting:  (i)  the  average  number  of 
books  and  monographs  published  per 
staff  member  during  a  five-year  period, 


and  twenty  persons  reported  more  than 
100  articles  published  during  the  five- 
year  period.  The  task  of  evaluating  the 
publications  reported  (more  than  7$,- 
000)  is  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
Secretary’s  office  and  no  such  attempt 
has  been  made.  While  there  may  be 
some  incmisistency  in  the  reports  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  these  errors  are  not  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  make  any  significant 
difference  in  the  institution^  scores. 

Books  and  Monographs. — ^The  me¬ 
dian  institutional  score  per  staff  member 
is  an  average  of  0.28  books  and  mono¬ 
graphs  for  the  five-year  period  (Table 
VI).  In  46  institutions  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  monographs  published 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  book  per  staff 
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member.  In  only  eight  of  the  271  insti- 
tuti(His  does  the  average  reach  one  book 
per  individual.  In  Figure  6  are  shown 
the  numbers  of  the  271  institutions  re¬ 
porting  various  average  numbers  of 


little  more  than  half  a  book  each.  The 
average  number  of  books  and  mono¬ 
graphs  produced  by  full  professors  b 
almost  one  each  during  the  five  years, 
and  by  the  instructors  only  about  on^ 


Fig.  6— Number  of  Institutions  Whose  Faculty  Members  Pub- 
usBED  Indicated  Average  Number  of  Books  per  Staff  Member 
During  Five-Year  Period. 


books  and  monographs  p>er  staff  member 
during  that  five-year  period. 

The  average  number  of  books  and 
monographs  published  by  the  22,544 
staff  members  during  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  is  0.548,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 


fifth  of  a  book  each.  In  the  graduate 
faculty  the  score  is  i.i  1 7  books  per  staff 
member  for  the  five  years  and  for  the 
undergraduate  faculty  it  is  only  0.439 
per  staff  member. 

The  data  of  Appendix  H  show  some- 


TABLE  VI 

Average  Number  of  Books  and  Monographs  Pubushed  per  Staff 
Member  During  a  Five-Year  Period,  Classified  by  Rank 
and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Are 
Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Avenge  Number  of 
Books  and  Monographs 
per  Staff  Member 

All  staff  members . 

32,544 

.548 

Professors  . 

6490 

•975 

Associate  Professors . 

3,870 

.718 

Assistant  Professors . 

4,048 

421 

Instructors  . 

6354 

.205 

Others  . 

2,282 

•374 

Graduate  faculty . 

3.626 

1.117 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

18,918 

439 

*  In  Appendix  H  these  averaRes  are  presented  by  types  of  institutions;  and  in 
Appendix  I  is  presented  a  distribution  of  all  individuals  on  this  item  by  types  of 
institutions. 
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what  higher  averages  for  publications  of 
books  and  monographs  produced  by 
staff  members  in  publicly-controlled 
than  in  privately-controlled  institutions. 
This  is  true  for  all  staff  ranks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  university  group  are  about 
twice  as  large  as  for  the  colleges  and 
teachers  colleges  and  more  than  four 


Articles. — In  Figure  7  a  graphical 
presentation  of  the  271  institutions  is 
shown  according  to  the  average  number 
of  articles  published  per  staff  member 
during  the  five-year  period.  The  average 
for  the  median  institution  on  this  item 
is  .977  articles  per  individual.  In  more 
than  half  of  the  instituticms,  therefore, 


Fig.  7 — Number  of  Institutions  Whose  Faculty  Members  Published 
Indicated  Average  Number  op  Articles  per  Staff  Member  During  Five- 
Year  Period. 


times  as  large  as  the  figure  for  the  jun¬ 
ior  colleges. 

The  distribution  in  Appendix  I  shows 
17,332  staff  members,  or  76.88  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers, 
reported  no  books  or  monographs  at  all 
published  during  the  five-year  period; 
1241  per  cent  produced  one  book  each; 
5-07  per  cent  produced  two  books  each ; 
and  only  5.64  per  cent  of  the  group  pro¬ 
duced  three  or  more  books  apiece. 


the  number  of  articles  published  by 
the  faculty  is  less  than  one  per  staff 
member  over  the  five-year  pieriod.  In  66 
institutions  the  average  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  published  per  staff  member  was 
zero;  and  in  six  institutions  the  staff 
members  published  more  than  five  arti¬ 
cles  apiece  or  more  than  (me  each  per 
year. 

The  average  number  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  per  staff  member  during  the  five 
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years  is  2.805.  The  difference  between 
this  average  and  the  average  of  0.977 
for  the  median  institution  on  this  item 
coupled  with  the  fact  13,376  persons,  or 
59  per  cent  of  the  total  group  published 
no  articles,  indicates  that  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  most  prolific  in  producing  scholarly 
articles  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
few  institutions. 

The  data  show  a  marked  relationship 
between  rank  of  faculty  member  and 
average  number  of  articles  published 
per  staff  member  during  the  five-year 


colleges  this  percentage  is  71.59;  in  the 
colleges,  64.17;  and  in  the  imiversities, 
only  40.09  (Appendix  K). 

2.  Contact  with  learned  societies.— 
The  contact  of  college  faculties  with 
learned  societies  was  found,  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  studying  the  revision  of  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures,  to  be  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  correlated  most  highly 
with  institutional  excellence.  Three  dis¬ 
tinct  measures  of  such  contacts  are  used 
— membership,  attendance  at  meetings, 
and  participation  in  the  programs. 


TABLE  VII 

Average  Number  of  Articles  Published  per  Staff  Member  Durhig 
A  Five-Year  Period,  Classified  by  Rank  and  According  to 
Whether  or  Not  They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Number 
of  Articles  per 

Staff  Member 

All  staff  members . 

22.S44 

2.80s 

Professors  . 

6490 

4.708 

Associate  Professors . 

3,870 

4-25* 

Assistant  Professors . 

4,048 

3481 

Instructors  . 

8,854 

1.141 

Others  . 

3,283 

1.223 

Graduate  faculty . 

3,626 

7.040 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

18,918 

1-993 

*  In  Appendix  J  these  averages  are  shown  by  types  of  institutions;  and  in 
Appendix  K  is  presented  a  distribution  of  all  individuals  on  this  item  by  types 
of  institutions. 


period,  the  averages  ranging  from  4.708 
for  full  professors  to  1.141  for  instruc¬ 
tors  (Table  VII).  In  the  universities 
the  range  in  average  articles  produced 
per  staff  member  is  from  8.981  for  pro¬ 
fessors  to  1.873  for  instructors.  The 
average  number  of  articles  published  by 
staff  members  in  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  is  larger  than  those  in  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  institutions;  but  the 
graduate  faculties  of  the  privately-cim- 
trolled  institutions  have  a  somewhat 
higher  average  than  the  graduate  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  (Appendix  J). 

The  percentage  of  faculty  members 
publishing  no  articles  is  highest  for  the 
junior  colleges  (83.05);  in  the  teachers 


Membership. — The  score  used  for 
membership  in  learned  societies  is  the 
average  number  of  memberships  held  in 
learned  societies  per  staff  member  at  the 
time  the  reports  were  made.  In  the  me¬ 
dian  institution  the  score  is  an  average 
of  1.27  memberships  per  staff  member. 

Figure  8  shows  the  number  of  insti- 
tuti(His  whose  faculty  members  hold 
designated  average  number  of  member¬ 
ships  in  learned  societies  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  In  about  a  fourth  of  the  institutions 
the  average  number  of  memberships  in 
learned  societies  is  less  than  one  per  l 
staff  member;  and  in  approximately  10  : 

per  cent  of  the  institutions  the  average 
is  more  than  two  memberships  per  staff  j 
member.  One  institution  (TPU  32)  has 
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an  average  of  2.89  memberships  in  for  instructors,  slightly  less  than  one 
learned  societies  per  staff  member.  In  (Table  VIII). 

three  institutions  ( JPU  24,  JPR  4,  CPU  The  data  presented  in  Appendix  L 
28)  the  membership  ratio  is  less  than  indicate  that  the  universities  rank  first 
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Fig.  8 — Nuubex  of  Institutions  Whose  Faculty  Meicbeks  Hold 
Designated  Average  Number  of  Memberships  in  Learned  Societies 
PER  Staff  Member. 


one  membership  for  two  staff  members. 

The  average  number  of  memberships 
in  learned  societies  for  the  total  group  of 
22,544  staff  members  is  1.562.  For  the 


in  average  number  of  memberships  in 
learned  societies  per  staff  member,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  by  teachers  colleges,  the 
colleges,  and  the  junior  colleges;  the 


full  professors  this  average  is  2.278  and  926  individuals  in  the  latter  group  have 


TABLE  VIII 

Average  Number  of  Memberships  Held  in  Learned  Societies  per  Staff 
Member,  Classified  by  Rane  and  According  to  Whether  or 
Not  They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Number  of 
Memberships  per  Staff 
Member 

All  staff  members . 

22.544 

1.562 

Professors  . 

6490 

2.278 

Associate  Professors . 

2,870 

1.907 

Assistant  Professors . 

4,048 

1.527 

Instructors  . 

6354 

.931 

Others  . 

2,282 

1.052 

Graduate  faculty . 

3.626 

2.546 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

18,918 

1-373 

*  In  Appendix  L  these  averages  are  shown  by  types  of  institutions;  and  in 
Appendix  M  is  presented  a  distribution  of  all  individuals  on  this  item  by  types 
of  institutions. 
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an  average  of  less  than  one  membership  About  6,000  staff  members,  or  27.23 
{)er  person.  On  the  average  the  staff  per  cent  of  the  total  group,  hold  mem- 
members  in  the  publicly-controlled  in-  berships  in  no  learned  societies  (Appen- 
stitutions  hold  more  memberships  in  dix  M).  This  percentage  is  lowest  in 
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Fio.  9 — Number  of  Institutions  Whose  Faculty  Members  At¬ 
tended  Designated  Average  Number  of  Meetings  of  Learned 
Societies  per  Staff  Member  During  Five-Year  Period. 

learned  societies  than  those  in  privately-  the  universities,  in  which  only  1,138 
controlled  institutions.  This  is  true  for  staff  members  or  18.76  per  cent,  hold  no 
all  types  except  the  universities.  memberships  in  learned  societies.  The 


TABLE  DC 

Average  Number  of  Meetings  of  Learned  Societies  Attended  per  Staff 
Member  During  a  Five-Year  Period,  Classified  by  Rank 
AND  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Are 
Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Number  of 
Meetings  Attended 
per  Staff  Member 

All  staff  members . 

22,544 

.904 

Professors  . 

6490 

1.306 

Associate  Professors . 

2»^0 

1.127 

Assistant  Professors . 

4,048 

0.887 

Instructors  . 

6,854 

0.540 

Others  . 

2,282 

0.61 1 

Graduate  faculty  . 

3,626 

1.614 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

18.918 

0.768 

*  In  Appendix  N  the  averages  are  shown  by  types  of  institutions,  and  in 
Appendix  O  a  distribution  is  given  of  all  individuals  on  this  item  by  types  of 
institutions. 
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teachers  colleges  rank  second  with  23.90  year  period.  In  the  studies  of  the  Com- 
per  cent  followed  by  the  colleges  with  mittee  on  Revision  of  Standards  this 
30.83  per  cent,  and  the  junior  colleges  measure  gave  the  highest  correlation  of 
in  which  44.82  per  cent  of  all  staff  mem-  any  faculty  item  with  general  institu- 
bers  hold  no  memberships  in  learned  so-  tional  excellence.  The  median  institu- 


5t4§  Member 


Fio.  10 — Number  of  Institutions  Whose  Faculty  Members  Par¬ 
ticipated  IN  Designated  Average  Number  of  Programs  of  Learned 
Societies  per  Staff  Member  During  a  Five-Year  Period. 


cieties.  About  400  individuals — less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  group — hold 
memberships  in  more  than  five  learned 
societies. 

Meetings. — In  order  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  comparable  from  institution  to 
institution  the  measure  used  for  attend¬ 
ance  of  faculty  members  at  meetings  of 
learned  societies  is  the  average  number 
of  national  meetings  of  learned  societies 
attended  per  staff  member  over  a  five- 


tional  score  is  0.7  of  a  meeting  per  staff 
member. 

In  Figure  9  a  graphical  presentation 
shows  the  number  of  institutions 
grouped  according  to  the  average  scores 
on  this  item.  In  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  271  institutions  the  score  is  less 
than  0.3  of  a  meeting  per  staff  member 
during  the  five-year  period.  In  about  1 5 
per  cent  the  average  is  more  than  one 
meeting  per  staff  member  in  five  years. 
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The  average  number  of  meetings  of 
learned  societies  attended  by  the  whole 
group  of  22,544  faculty  members  is 
0.904.  This  average  ranges  from  1.306 
for  full  professors  to  0.540  for  instruc¬ 
tors  and  from  1.614  for  the  graduate 
faculty  to  0.768  for  the  undergraduate 
faculty  (Table  IX).  The  difference  on 
this  item  between  staff  members  in  pub¬ 
licly-  and  privately-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  is  not  large  (Appendix  N). 

More  than  11,000  staff  members 
(49.30  per  cent  of  the  total)  attended 


learned  societies  attended,  the  partici¬ 
pation  by  staff  members  in  the  programs 
of  such  societies  yielded  the  b^t  meas¬ 
ure  of  institutional  excellence.  The 
measure  used  in  the  present  study  is  the 
average  number  of  places  upon  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  national  learned  societies  held 
per  staff  member  during  the  five-year 
period.  The  median  institutional  score 
on  this  item  is  o.i  of  a  place  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  per  staff  member  in  five  years. 

In  Figure  10  the  271  institutimis  are 
grouped  according  to  the  average  num- 


TABLE  X 

Average  Number  of  Places  on  Programs  of  National  Learned  Societies 
Held  per  Staff  Member  During  a  Five-Year  Period,  Clas¬ 
sified  BY  Rank  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  Are  Directino  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Number  of 
Places  Held  per 

Staff  Member 

All  staff  members . 

22.544 

0.294 

Professors  . 

6490 

0.517 

Associate  Professors . 

2,870 

0403 

Assistant  Professors . 

4,048 

0.365 

Instructors  . 

6,854 

0.117 

Others  . 

3,382 

0.119 

Graduate  faculty . 

3,626 

0.752 

Undergraduate  faculty . 

18,918 

0.306 

*  In  Appendix  P  the  averages  are  given  by  types  of  institutions,  and  in 
Appendix  Q  is  presented  a  distribution  of  all  individuals  on  this  item  by  types 
of  institutions. 


no  meetings  of  learned  societies  during 
the  five  years  for  which  data  were  re¬ 
ported  (Appendix  O),  and  only  452 
(2.01  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  attended  as  many 
as  five  such  meetings — an  average  of 
one  a  year — during  the  five-year  period. 
The  percentage  of  staff  members  at¬ 
tending  no  meetings  during  the  five-year 
period  was  lowest  in  the  universities 
(38.24)  followed  by  the  colleges  with 
51.97  per  cent,  the  teachers  colleges 
with  54.24  per  cent,  and  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  with  70.41  per  cent. 

Programs. — In  the  study  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  next  to  the  item  of  meetings  of 


ber  of  places  on  programs  of  learned 
societies  per  staff  member.  In  10  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  this  average  is 
as  high  as  0.35  of  a  place  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  In  78  institutions  the  average  is  less 
than  0.05  of  a  place  per  staff  member. 
In  other  words,  in  78  institutions  only 
one  out  of  each  hundred  staff  mem¬ 
bers  held  a  place  on  the  program  of  a 
national  learned  society  per  year.  In  no 
institution  is  the  average  as  high  as  one 
place  per  staff  member  in  five  years.  In 
two  institutions  the  average  is  0.8  of  a 
place  per  person  or  over. 

The  average  number  of  places  on  pro¬ 
grams  of  national  learned  societies  for 
the  22,544  staff  members  is  0.294  (Ta- 
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ble  X).  For  the  full  professors  it  aver¬ 
ages  about  a  half  a  place  per  person  for 
the  fiveyear  period  and  for  the  instruc¬ 
tors  it  is  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of 
a  place  per  person.  The  graduate  fac¬ 
ulty  with  an  average  of  0.752  is  defi¬ 
nitely  ahead  of  the  undergraduate  fac¬ 
ulty  on  this  item. 

The  data  presented  in  Appendix  P 
show  a  rather  wide  variation  in  num¬ 
ber  of  places  on  programs  of  national 
learned  societies  between  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  types  of  institutions. 
The  universities  with  an  average  of  0.56 
score  considerably  higher  on  this  item 
than  any  other  type  of  institution.  The 


13,255  staff  members  of  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions  have  a  higher  av¬ 
erage  (0.339)  than  those  of  the  pri¬ 
vately  controlled  institutions  (0.230); 
in  the  universities  the  staff  members  of 
the  privately-controlled  group  score 
higher  (0.716)  than  do  those  in  the 
publicly-controlled  group  (0.532). 

Less  than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  all  staff  members  indicate  partici¬ 
pation  on  programs  of  national  learned 
societies  equal  to  one  such  place  per 
year  for  the  five  years  covered  in  the 
study  (Appendix  Q).  Almost  18,000 
persons  (79.28  per  cent)  held  no  such 
place  during  any  of  the  five  years. 


IV.  FACULTY  ORGANIZATION 


Under  the  new  accrediting  procedure, 
the  North  Central  Association  does  not 
prescribe  or  even  define  a  particular 
form  of  organization  of  the  'faculty  as 
superior  to  other  forms.  It  is  noted  in 
the  statement  of  accrediting  policy  that 
ccMisideration  will  be  given  to  a  number 
of  items  such  as  faculty-student  ratio, 
representation  of  teaching  fields,  group 
organization  of  the  faculty,  faculty 
meetings,  and  faculty  committees.  In 
the  present  report  no  data  are  presented 
with  respect  to  faculty-student  ratios 
because  of  the  fact  that  data  on  the 
number  of  full-time  teachers  and  full¬ 
time  students  were  not  obtained  for  the 
same  year.  The  extent  to  which  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained  in  their  fields  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  included  under  faculty  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  statement  of  policy  but  has 
been  discussed  under  the  heading  of  fac¬ 
ulty  competence  in  this  report. 

A.  Representation  of  Teaching 
Fields 

There  are  22,544  teachers  for  whom 
data  were  obtained  concerning  the  pres¬ 
ent  teaching  subject;  the  numbers  rep¬ 
resenting  each  subject  are  indicated  in 
Appendix  R.  The  ten  academic  subjects 


represented  by  the  largest  number  of 
teachers  account  for  7,937  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  reporting  (Table  XI).  This  group  is 
71.03  per  cent  of  the  11,174  teachers 
of  academic  subjects  and  35.21  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  22,544  teachers. 
The  1,918  English  teachers  alone  ac¬ 
count  for  17.16  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  academic  subjects  or  8.51  per  cent 
of  the  total  group. 

TABLE  XI 

Number  of  Teachers  Teaching  the  Ten 
Academic  Subjects  Reported  by 
THE  Largest  Number 

Number  of 


Subject  Teachers 

1.  English  .  1918 

2.  Economics  .  iiii 

3.  Mathematics  .  910 

4.  Chemistry  .  900 

5.  History  .  878 

6.  French  .  34* 

7.  Physics  .  496 

8.  Biology  .  477 

9.  German  .  376 

10.  Psychology  .  323 

Total  .  7937 


The  6,999  teachers  in  the  five  pro¬ 
fessional  fields  being  taught  by  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  teachers  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  included  in  this  study  (Table 
XII)  represent  61.83  per  cent  of  the 
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Fig.  II — ^Number  and  Percentage  of  Teachers  in  Academic  and  Professional  Fields. 
[11,174  Academic  and  11,320  Professional.  22,544  Total.  Percentages  are  of  the 
Total.  50  Teachers,  of  .22  per  cent.  Did  not  Indicate  Teaching  Field.] 
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11^20  teachers  of  professional  subjects, 
or  31.05  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
22,544  teachers.  The  2,121  teachers  of 
education  account  for  18.74  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  of  professional  subjects,  or 
9.41  per  cent  of  the  total  group. 

TABLE  XII 

Number  of  Teachers  Teachinc  the  Five 
Professional  Subjects  Reported 
BY  THE  Largest  Number 

Number  of 


Subject  Teachers 

1.  Education  .  3131 

2.  Medicine  .  i477 

3.  Engineering  .  1380 

4.  Music  .  1384 

5.  Agriculture  .  737 

Total  .  6999 


The  14,936  teachers  who  teach  the 
ten  academic  and  five  professional  fields 
indicated  in  Table  XI  and  XII  com¬ 
prise  66.25  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers.  A  graphical  presentation 
according  to  the  percentage  of  teachers 
in  each  of  the  fields  of  academic  and 
professional  subjects  is  given  in  Figure 
II.  The  subjects  included  in  each  ma¬ 
jor  field  are  noted  below: 


Social  Science  (3,753) 
Accounting 
Anthropology 
Archaeology 
Child  Welfare 
Coordination 
Economics 
Geography 
Government 
History 
Hygiene 
Journalism 
Orientation 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Health 
Social  Science 
Sociology 


Languages  and  Literature  (3,607) 

Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

Czech 

Dutch 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

Humanities 

Italian 

Latin 

Modern  Languages 
Norwegian 

Oriental  Languages  and  Literature 

Penmanship 

Philology 

Polish 

Romance  Languages 

Scandinavian 

Semitics 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Physical  Science  (3,633) 

Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Drawing 
General  Science 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Natural  Science 
Physical  Science 
Physics 

Biological  Science  (1,193) 

Bacteriology 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Entomology 

Human  Physiology 

Pre-Dentistry 

Zoology 

Undoubtedly  there  is  some  overlap¬ 
ping  among  these  subdivisions  but  they 
are  presented  here  as  reported  c«  the 
individual  faculty  records.  Although,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  ii,  it  appears  that 
the  numbers  of  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  in  the  area  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  approximately 
equal,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  four  academic  divisions  is  also 
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of  a  professional  character  in  that  many 
of  the  courses  taught  in  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  Bacteriology,  Chemistry,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Public  Health  have  definite 
professional  implications.  As  measured 
by  the  number  of  teachers,  then,  more 
than  half  of  the  work  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  area  is  definitely  profes¬ 
sional. 

B.  Group  Organization 
The  types  of  faculty  organization  in 
271  institutions  of  higher  education 
(five  institutions  that  are  members  of 
the  North  Central  Association  did  not 
report  on  this  item)  are  summarized  in 
Table  XIII.  In  almost  all  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  included  in  this  study  the  fac¬ 
ulty  is  organized  as  a  single  group,  in¬ 
cluding  the  major  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  and  all  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
rank  of  instructor  or  above.  In  four-' 
fifths  of  the  institutions,  this  is  reported 
to  be  the  only  kind  of  faculty  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  eleven  institutions  the  only  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  “faculty  senate,”  or 
group  with  some  similar  designation, 


sional  organizations.  In  five  institutions 
there  is  a  general  organization  includ¬ 
ing  the  whole  staff,  a  faculty  senate,  and 
departmental  or  divisional  organizaticxu 
as  well.  In  ten  institutions  there  are  no 
general  groups  or  faculty  senates,  but 
the  various  divisions  each  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  organization.  In  four  there  are  a 
general  group  and  a  senate  but  no  de¬ 
partmental  or  divisional  groups.  In  one 
junior  college  the  college  faculty  and 
the  high  school  faculty  constitute  a  sin¬ 
gle  organization. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  have,  in  addition  to  other  fac¬ 
ulty  groups,  departmental  organizations 
administered  by  officially  designated  de¬ 
partment  heads.  In  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  there  is  a 
written  constitution  under  which  the 
faculty  organization  operates. 

C.  Faculty  Meetings 

The  faculty  organization  meets 
monthly  in  49  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions;  bi-weekly,  in  20  per  cent;  weekly, 
in  10  per  cent;  every  six  weeks,  in  3 


TABLE  XIII 

Types  of  Faculty  Organization  in  271  iNsxrruTioNs  of  Higher  Education 


Type  of  Organization 

Number  of 
Institutions* 

Percentage 
of  Institutions 

A.  Single  general  group  including  all  staff  members . 

320 

81.I 

B.  Faculty  senate  plus  departmental  or  divisional  groups . 

12 

44 

C.  Faculty  senate  only  . 

11 

4.1 

D.  Departmental  or  divisional  groups  only . 

10 

3-7 

E.  General  group  plus  departmental  or  divisional  groups . 

F.  General  group,  faculty  senate,  and  departmental  or  divi- 

8 

3-0 

sional  groups  . 

5 

1.8 

G.  General  group  and  senate  only . 

4 

i-S 

H.  College  and  high-school  faculties  organized  as  a  single  group  . 

i 

04 

Total  . 

271 

100 

*  Five  institutions  failed  to  answer  the  question. 


which  usually  includes  only  those  indi¬ 
viduals  holding  the  rank  of  professor, 
or  occasionally  of  associate  professor. 
In  twelve  institutions  there  is  a  faculty 
senate  and  departmental  or  divisional 
organizations  in  addition.  Eight  in¬ 
stitutions  have  both  a  general  faculty 
organization  and  departmental  or  divi¬ 


per  cent;  every  two  months,  in  i  per 
cent;  and  only  on  call  in  17  per  cent. 

The  meetings  of  faculty  organizatiwis 
are  presided  over  by  the  president  in  63 
per  cent  of  the  institutions;  by  the  dean 
in  IS  per  cent;  by  the  president  or  dean 
in  16  per  cent.  In  the  few  remaining  in¬ 
stitutions  the  faculty  meetings  are  pre- 
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sided  over  by  a  vice-president;  a  direc¬ 
tor;  or  a  superintendent  of  the  city 
school  system  in  the  case  of  a  few  pub¬ 
licly-controlled  junior  colleges. 

Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  faculty 
organizations  are  usually  kept  by  a  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  faculty.  In  some  cases  this 
secretary  is  an  individual  elected  by  the 
faculty  group;  in  most  institutions, 
however,  the  secretary  is  an  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  acting  in  ex-officio  capac¬ 
ity.  The  registrar  is  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  officer  for  this  task,  although 
frequently  a  dean,  a  president’s  secre¬ 
tary,  a  dean’s  secretary,  or  a  business 
officer  performs  these  duties.  In  a  few 


faculty  organization  is  in  the  publicly- 
controlled  universities  (40  per  cent). 
Only  17  per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges 
report  that  they  distribute  the  minutes. 

Institutions  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
approximate  proportion  of  time  devoted 
in  faculty  meetings  to  the  following  mat¬ 
ters: 

a.  Routine  administration,  including 
such  matters  as  student  admission,  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  credits  and 
marks,  graduation,  reports  of  adminis¬ 
trative  committees  given  for  informaticm 
or  action. 

b.  Student  discipline,  including  regu¬ 
lation  of  social  activities,  athletics,  and 


TABLE  XIV 

Average  PROPORnoN  of  Time  Devoted  in  Faculty  Meetings  to  Certain  Matters 
IN  Various  Types  of  Institutions 


Classification 

OF 

Institution 

Average  Percentage  of  Tike  Devoted  to: 

Routine 

Admin. 

Student 

Discipline 

Educational 

Policies 

Faculty 

Welfare 

Budget 

& 

Finance 

Other 

Matters 

Jittuor  College 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

14.07 

3344 

12.19 

3-06 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

9-95 

54-01 

745 

4.01 

AU  . 

■SB 

12.41 

41.66 

10.30 

■^9 

3-92 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

18.93 

9.79 

45-36 

12.93 

6.06 

6.93 

Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  .... 

24-77 

5-38 

43-86 

10.23 

4-92 

10.84 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

22.53 

9.06 

50.56 

9-03 

4.06 

4-76 

AU  . 

22.97 

8.35 

49-26 

9.26 

4.23 

5-93 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

36.00 

2.00 

48.00 

4-So 

9-50 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

10.00 

2.50 

82.50 

5-00 

All  . 

31-67 

3.08 

53-75 

3-75 

8-75 

Total 

Publicly-Controlled  _ 

25-60 

8.60 

42.32 

11.05 

4-72 

7-71 

Privately-Controlled  . . . 

22.21 

9.01 

5 1 -33 

8-75 

3.91 

4-79 

All  . 

23.59 

8.8q 

47.75 

9.66 

4-23 

5.88 

institutions  no  record  is  kept  of  what 
transpires  at  faculty  meetings.  Although 
minutes  of  the  meetings  are  usually 
kept,  most  institutions  do  not  distribute 
these  minutes  to  members  of  the  group. 
In  only  27  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
in  this  study  is  such  a  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed.  Among  types  of  institutions,  the 
largest  percentage  reporting  that  they 
distribute  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 


such  offenses  as  cheating  in  work,  im¬ 
moral  conduct. 

c.  Legislation  regarding  educational 
policies,  such  as  the  adoption  of  cur- 
riculums,  requirements  for  entrance  or 
graduation,  development  of  plans  for  the 
study  of  educational  problems  basic  to 
legislation,  reports  of  such  studies,  and 
the  consideratiiHi  of  broader  educational 
issues. 
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d.  Faculty  welfare,  covering  retire¬ 
ment,  housing,  tenure,  freedom,  and  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  life. 

e.  Budgetary  and  financial  matters. 

/.  Other  matters. 

The  average  percentage  of  time  cus¬ 
tomarily  devoted  to  the  matters  listed 
above  are  shown  in  Table  XIV. 

On  the  average,  routine  administra¬ 
tive  matters  occupy  a  little  less  than  a 
fourth  (23.59  per  cent)  of  the  time 
spent  in  faculty  meetings;  the  time 
spent  on  such  matters  varying  by  types 
of  institution  from  10  per  cent  in  the 
privately-controlled  universities  to  36 
per  cent  in  the  publicly-controlled  uni¬ 
versities.  In  three  institutions  (JPU  13, 
CPR  28,  UPU  2)  the  entire  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  faculty  meetings  is  spent  in 
dealing  with  routine  administrative  mat¬ 
ters;  in  one  institution  (TPU  17)  no 
time  at  all  is  devoted  to  such  matters. 
The  publicly -controlled  institutions 
spend  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of 
time  (25.60  percent)  on  administrative 
matters  than  do  the  privately-controlled 
group  (22.21  per  cent). 

The  average  proportion  of  time  spent 
in  faculty  meetings  on  student  discipline 
is  8.89  per  cent,  the  averages  for  types 
of  institutions  varying  from  2  per  cent 
in  the  publicly-controlled  univerities  to 
14.07  per  cent  in  the  publicly-controlled 
junior  colleges.  In  no  faculty  meetings 
is  all  the  time  reported  as  being  given 
to  matters  of  student  discipline;  one  in¬ 
stitution,  however,  reports  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  time  of  faculty  meetings  is 
taken  for  the  consideration  of  problems 
of  student  discipline  (TPU  19).  The 
faculties  of  four  institutions  (JPU  23, 
JPR  14,  TPU  36,  and  CPR  73)  spend 
no  time  in  their  meetings  on  problems 
relating  to  student  discipline.  The  pub¬ 
licly-  and  privately-controlled  groups 
devote  approximately  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  of  faculty  meetings  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  student  discipline,  the  privately- 


controlled  group  sp>ending  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  than  the  publicly* 
controlled  group. 

Most  faculties  spend  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  time  in  faculty  meetings 
on  matters  of  educational  policy,  the 
average  for  all  institutions  being  47.75 
per  cent  of  the  time  of  meetings.  The 
differences  between  types  of  institutions 
and  between  individual  institutions  are 
more  apparent  on  this  item  than  in 
other  matters  with  which  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  concern  themselves  in  their  meet¬ 
ings.  The  average  proportion  of  time 
spent  (HI  educational  policies  in  meet¬ 
ings  of  faculties  of  privately-controlled 
universities  is  82.50  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  33.44  per  cent  so  spent  by 
the  faculties  of  publicly-controlled  jun¬ 
ior  colleges.  In  only  two  institutions 
(CPR  53  and  TPU  23)  is  less  than  10 
p>er  cent  of  the  time  of  faculty  meetings 
devoted  to  these  matters.  In  four  insti¬ 
tutions  (JPU  8,  JPR  10,  TPU  31, 
UPU  8)  the  entire  time  of  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
educational  policies.  Three  of  these  four 
institutions  are  privately-controlled; 
the  faculties  of  the  publicly-controlled 
institutions  as  a  group,  however,  spend 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  time  in  meet¬ 
ings  on  matters  of  educational  policies, 
as  compared  with  about  51  per  cent  for 
faculty  meetings  in  the  privately-con- 
trolled  group. 

The  privately -controlled  universities 
report  that  in  faculty  meetings  no  time 
is  spent  on  matters  concerned  with  fac¬ 
ulty  welfare.  The  largest  percentage  of 
time  so  spent  is  reported  for  the  teachers 
colleges  (12.93  per  cent).  The  average 
time  spent  in  faculty  meetings  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  faculty  welfare  for  all  institu¬ 
tions  is  9.66  per  cent,  with  the  puhlicly- 
con trolled  group  reporting  11.05 
cent  and  the  privately-controlled  group 
8.7s  per  cent.  Only  one  institution 
(CPR  76)  reported  as  much  as  90  per 
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cent  of  the  time  in  faculty  meetings 

(being  spent  on  items  of  faculty  welfare. 
In  fifty- four  institutions  the  faculty 
groups  spend  less  than  lo  per  cent  of 
their  time  on  such  matters. 

In  107  institutions  some  part  of  the 
f  time  at  faculty  meetings  is  devoted  to 
consideration  of  budgetary  and  financial 
matters.  In  most  of  these  institutions 
I  the  percentage  of  time  spent  is  10  or 
I  less;  the  highest  percentage  reported  is 
1  30  per  cent  in  one  institution  (TPU  38). 

I  Less  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  average, 
of  the  time  spent  in  faculty  meetings 
is  devoted  to  matters  not  included  in 
the  five  preceding  paragraphs.  However, 
in  three  institutions  (TPU  36,  UPU  2, 
UPU  i)  more  than  half  of  the  time  at 
faculty  meetings  is  spent  on  subjects 
not  included  above.  The  average  pro- 
1  portion  of  time  spent  on  other  matters 

I  is  5.88  per  cent  for  all  institutions,  7.71 

I  per  cent  for  the  public-controlled  group, 
P  and  4.79  per  cent  for  the  privately-con- 
trolled  group. 

When  faculty  groups  are  not  assem¬ 
bled  in  meetings  authority  and  responsi- 
I  bility  to  act  for  the  group  is  usually 
I  delegated  to  some  individual  or  sub¬ 
group.  Institutions  were  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  who  acted  for  the  faculty  group 
under  these  circumstances  in  regard  to 
I  routine  administration,  student  disci¬ 
pline,  and  educational  legislation.  The 
president  of  the  institution  is  indicated 
I  by  about  half  of  the  institutions  as  the 
I  individual  who  acts  in  regard  to  admin- 
I  istrative  matters.  About  one-fourth  of 
I  the  institutions  indicate  the  dean,  and 
in  the  remaining  one-fourth  routine  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters  are  carried  on  by 
faculty  committees  or  by  other  admin¬ 
istrative  officers.  The  tendency  for  a 
faculty  group  to  delegate  its  administra¬ 
tive  functions  to  the  president  is  greater 
in  the  publicly-controlled  group  than  in 
the  privately<ontrolled;  in  the  former, 
53  per  cent  of  them,  as  contrasted  with 


43  per  cent  of  the  latter,  report  that 
the  faculty  group  delegates  administra¬ 
tive  functions  to  the  president. 

In  regard  to  the  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  on  matters  of  student  discipline  45 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  indicate  the 
dean  (usually  a  personnel  dean);  27 
per  cent,  a  faculty  committee  (including 
committees  composed  of  both  faculty 
and  students);  21  per  cent,  the  presi¬ 
dent;  2  per  cent,  a  student  committee; 
and  the  remainder,  some  administrative 
officer  other  than  the  president  or  dean. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  faculties  of 
the  publicly-controlled  group  (23.85  per 
cent)  delegate  this  functicMi  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  than  those  of  the  privately-con- 
trolled  (19.16  per  cent).  The  percent¬ 
ages  delegating  authority  on  matters 
of  student  discipline  to  the  dean  are 
41.28  of  the  publicly-controlled  group 
and  47.90  of  the  privately-controlled 
group;  25.69  per  cent  of  the  publicly- 
controlled  group  and  27.54  per  cent  of 
the  privately-controlled  group  indicate 
that  authority  on  such  matters  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  faculty  committee. 

Responsibility  for  matters  falling 
under  the  heading  of  educational  legis¬ 
lation  is  delegated  to  faculty  commit¬ 
tees  in  about  40  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  both  publicly-  and  privately- 
controlled.  In  32  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  the  president  is  authorized  to 
act  in  this  regard,  and  in  14  per  cent 
it  is  the  dean.  In  a  few  cases  these  func¬ 
tions  are  allocated  to  some  other  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  or  a  department  head. 

D.  FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

In  276  institutions  which  reported  (m 
faculty  committees  there  are  3,315  fac¬ 
ulty  committees — an  average  of  12.1 
per  institution  (Table  XV).  These  fig¬ 
ures  include  only  the  regularly  author¬ 
ized  standing  committees  of  the  faculty. 
Temporary  informal  committees  are  not 
included.  These  committees  range  in 
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size  from  i  to  66  members,  with  an 
average  membership  of  5.6  persons  per 
committee;  the  total  membership  for  all 
committees  is  18,586  members.  Eleven 
institutions  (JPU  14,  JPU  13,  JPU  7, 
JPR  10,  JPR  2,  CPU  16,  CPR  126, 
CPR  125,  CPR  50,  CPR  23)  of  the  274 
reporting  indicate  they  have  no  faculty 
committees. 

The  average  number  of  faculty  com- 


tution  (TPU  26)  has  as  many  as  thirty- 
four  faculty  committees. 

Although  the  3,315  faculty  commit¬ 
tees  reported  are  composed  of  18,586 
members,  the  actual  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  participating  is  a  little  over  half 
that  number  because  of  the  same  person 
holding  a  membership  in  two  or  more 
committees.  About  9,400  individuals 
(approximately  42  per  cent)  participate 


TABLE  XV 

Numbers  of  Faculty  Committees  and  Committee  Members  in  274  Institutions, 
Classified  by  Type  or  Institi'tion 


Classification 

OF  Institution 

Number 

of 

Insts. 

Report¬ 

ing 

Number 

of 

Insts. 

Having 

No 

Commit¬ 

tees 

Committees 

Committee  Members 

Total 

Average 
No.  Per 
Inst. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Persons 

Active 

Per 

Inst. 

Average 

Number 

Per 

Comm. 

Ranxt 

Per 

Comm. 

Total 

Number 

Average 

Per 

Inst. 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled 

25 

4 

209 

8.3 

764 

30.6 

16.8 

3-7 

1-12 

Privately -Controlled 

16 

2 

92 

S-8 

419 

26.2 

22.9 

4.6 

2-14 

All . 

41 

6 

301 

7-3 

1183 

28.9 

19.0 

3-9 

1-14 

Teachers  Colleges 

All  PubUcly 

Controlled . 

37 

0 

567 

iS-3 

3S2I 

95-2 

59-1 

6.2 

1-29 

Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled 

36 

1 

570 

iS-8 

3676 

102. 1 

55-1 

64 

1-48 

Privately-Controlled 

148 

4 

1732 

11.7 

9162 

61.9 

30.5 

5-3 

1-66 

AU . 

184 

S 

2302 

12.S 

12838 

69.8 

35-6 

5-6 

1-66 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled 

10 

0 

132 

13-2 

952 

95-2 

96.9 

7-2 

1-33 

Privately -Controlled 

2 

0 

13 

6.5 

92 

30.7 

31-3 

71 

3-19 

All . 

12 

0 

I4S 

11.2 

1044 

80.3 

81.8 

7-2 

1-33 

Total 

Publicly-Controlled 

108 

s 

1478 

13-7 

8913 

82.5 

51-5 

6.0 

1-48 

Privately-Controlled 

166 

6 

1837 

II. 1 

9673 

57-9 

29.8 

5-3 

1-66 

All . 

274 

1  I 

>115 

12.1 

18386 

673 

38.9 

5-6 

1-66 

mittees  per  institution  varies  from  5.8 
in  the  privately-controlled  junior  col¬ 
leges  to  15.8  in  the  publicly-controlled 
colleges.  Among  individual  institutions 
the  range  is  even  greater.  In  addition  to 
the  eleven  institutions  which  have  no 
committees,  there  are  several  which  have 
Mily  one  faculty  committee.  At  the  other 
extreme,  many  institutions  have  more 
than  twenty  committees  and  (me  insti- 


in  the  work  of  these  faculty  committees. 
The  average  size  of  the  committees 
varies  from  3.7  members  in  the  publicly- 
controlled  junior  colleges  to  7.2  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  publicly-controlled  universi¬ 
ties,  with  individual  committees  having 
as  many  as  66  members. 

These  committees  were  grouped  under 
twenty-two  headings  and  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  were  admin- 
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istrative  in  character  or  dealt  with  the  major  and  minor  importance  which 
formation  of  educational  policies  or  might  arise  in  an  institution  of  higher 
combined  both  of  these  functions.  education.  The  total  number  of  commit- 

The  variety  of  matters  for  which  fac-  tees  covers  more  than  500  different 
ulty  committees  are  actually  constituted  problems  as  judged  by  their  titles.  In 
is  almost  unlimited,  ranging  from  the  Table  XVI  are  given  the  number  of 
‘‘May  Music  Festival  Committee”  to  committees  in  each  of  the  twenty-two 
the  “Faculty  Committee  on  the  Board  divisions  into  which  they  were  grouped 
of  Trustees”;  and  between  these  ex-  and  according  to  the  three  classiffcations 
tremes  of  levity  and  seriousness  are  in-  on  the  basis  of  function.  Further  elab- 
cluded  committees  of  faculty  members  oration  of  these  data  will  be  found  in 
at  work  on  practically  every  problem  of  Appendix  S. 


TABLE  XVI 

Faculty  Coicmittixs  Classiheo  by  Probixms  Dealt  with  and  by  Function 


Problems 

Numbei 

a  OF  Committees  Classified  by 

Function  Performed* 

Dealt  With  by 

Committees 

Administrative 

Formation  of 
Educational 
Policies 

Ad  linistrative  an-J 
Policy  Forming 
Combined 

Total 

Administration  . 

184 

37 

69 

290 

Athletics  . 

13a 

17 

30 

179 

Curriculum  . 

69 

1S3 

71 

293 

Educational  Policy  . 

as 

44 

as 

94 

Faculty  Improvement  . 

a4 

9 

2 

3S 

Fmance  . 

14 

0 

0 

14 

General  Research  . 

13 

7 

3 

31 

Health  . 

31 

8 

8 

37 

Housing  . 

19 

I 

1 

21 

Instruction  and  Testing . 

61 

28 

34 

123 

Library  . 

108 

36 

a? 

171 

Plant  and  Equipment . 

40 

1 

2 

43 

Publications  . 

S3 

S 

S 

63 

Public  Relations  . 

92 

17 

30 

129 

Recruiting  Students  . 

8 

2 

I 

II 

Registrar  Functions  . 

239 

30 

SI 

320 

Sp^l  and  General  Events  . 

228 

14 

24 

266 

Social  Activities  . 

99 

13 

17 

139 

Student  Activities  . 

304 

31 

40 

27S 

Student  Personnel  . 

479 

113 

72 

66 1 

Miscellaneous  . 

106 

18 

14 

138 

Total  . 

2217 

583 

SIS 

?3iS 

*Tbis  table  is  read  as  follows:  184  committees  dealing  with  administrative  problems  perform 
administrative  functions;  37,  policy-forming  functions;  and  69,  a  combination  of  administrative  and 
poiicy-forming  functions. 


V.  CONDITIONS  OF  FACULTY  SERVICE 

Among  those  conditions  of  service  of  housing  and  recreational  facilities.  On 
college  faculties  which  are  thought  to  certain  of  these  criteria,  such  as  salary 
exert  some  influence  on  the  effectiveness  and  teaching  load,  accurate  measure- 
of  faculty  members  are  salary,  teaching  ment  of  an  institution’s  status  is  possi- 
load,  institutional  aids  to  faculty  growth,  ble;  on  other  criteria  evaluation  rests  on 
policies  regarding  recruitment,  appoint-  judgment  alone.  Such  judgments  are  not 
ment  and  reappiointment  of  the  staff,  attempted  in  this  report,  but  available 
wd  matters  of  general  welfare  such  as  facts  basic  to  such  judgments  are  pre- 
insurance  and  retirement  plans  and  sented. 
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A.  SALARIES 

Three  institutional  measures  of  salary 
status  are  used  in  the  new  accrediting 
procedure:  the  median  salary  for  the  in¬ 
structional  staff,  the  median  salary  for 
the  administrative  staff,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  for  the  instructional  staff. 
In  computing  these  measures  all  sala¬ 
ries  are  reduced  to  a  full-time  nine- 
mtmth  basis,  and  only  those  individuals 
are  included  who  are  on  a  loo  per  cent 
appointment  basis.  Salaries  for  the  staffs 
of  Catholic  institutions  are  not  included. 


only  II  institutions — ^less  than  4  per 
cent  of  all  institutions — are  the 
instructional  salaries  as  high  as  $2700 
for  nine  months  ($300  per  month).  The 
range  of  these  median  salaries  is  from 
$950  (a  little  more  than  $100  per 
month)  in  one  institution  (CPR  99)  to 
$4800,  or  approximately  $533  per 
month,  in  another  institution  (UPR  3). 

The  median  salary  for  the  20,051  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  salary  data  were  com¬ 
puted  is  $2,100  or  approximately  $233 
per  month  (Table  XVII).  The  differ- 
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Fig.  12 — Number  of  Institutions  Classified  According  to  Median  Salary 
Paid  Instructionai,  Staff. 


I.  Median  salary  for  instructional 
staff. — In  Figure  12  is  a  graphical  rep¬ 
resentation  of  228  institutions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  median  salary  paid  the  in¬ 
structional  staff;  the  data  include  all 
persons  of  the  rank  of  instructor  or 
above  who  do  some  teaching.  The  insti¬ 
tution  at  the  50th  percentile  on  the 
measure  of  faculty  salaries  pays  its  in¬ 
structional  staff  a  median  salary  of 
$1,925  on  a  full-time  nine-month  basis 
— approximately  at  the  rate  of  $214  per 
month.  In  88  institutions  the  median 
salaries  for  teachers  are  less  than  $1,800 
for  nine  months  ($200  per  month).  In 


ence  between  this  median  and  the  me¬ 
dian  salary  for  the  median  institution 
on  this  item  indicates  that  those  indi¬ 
viduals  receiving  the  higher  salaries  are 
concentrated,  for  the  most  part,  m  a 
relatively  few  institutions.  The  approx¬ 
imately  six  thousand  full  professors  re¬ 
ceive  a  median  salary  of  $2900,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $322  per  month.  The  fifty- 
eight  hundred  instructors  receive  a  me¬ 
dian  salary  of  $1600,  or  approximately 
$178  per  month.  There  are  57  persons 
with  the  rank  of  full  professor  who  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  $900  ($100  per  month). 
There  are  720  individuals  altogether 
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who  receive  salaries  that  low  (Table 
XVIII).  The  median  salary  for  staff 
members  directing  graduate  students  is 
$850  more  than  that  for  other  staff 
members — equal  to  approximately  $100 
a  mMith. 

The  data  on  faculty  salaries  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  institutions,  presented  in 


trolled  than  in  the  privately-controlled 
institutions.  This  is  true  for  all  t3q)es  of 
institutions  except  the  universities. 

Only  5  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in 
instituticHis  included  in  this  study  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  amounting  to  $500  per 
month  or  over.  Approximately  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  group  receive  salaries 


TABLE  XVII 

Median  Instkuctional  Salaries  for  Staff  Members  Classified  by  Rank 

AND  ACC(»DIN0  to  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEY  ARE  DIRECTING 

Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of  Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
On  Whom 

Medians  are  Based 

Median  Salaries 

All  staff  members  . 

20,051 

$2,100 

Professors  . 

5. 910 

2,900 

Associate  Professors  . 

2,628 

2,500 

Assistant  Professors  . 

3,682 

3,100 

Instructors  . 

1,600 

Others  . 

2,010 

1^00 

Graduate  faculty  . 

3445 

2,850 

Undergraduate  faculty  . 

16,606 

2,000 

*  These  same  data  classified  by  types  of  institutions  are  presented  in  Appen¬ 
dix  T;  in  Appendix  U  is  shown  a  distribution  of  faculty  members  in  various 
types  of  institutions  according  to  their  salaries. 


Appendix  T,  show  differences  of  $100 
between  the  median  salary  in  the  junior 
colleges  and  the  teachers  colleges,  the 
same  difference  between  the  teachers 
colleges  and  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
a  difference  of  $500  between  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  the  universities;  there 
is  thus  a  total  difference  of  $700  be¬ 
tween  the  junior  college  and  university 
medians.  These  data  also  show  higher 
median  salaries  in  the  publicly-con- 


of  less  than  $300  per  month.  Figure  13 
shows  a  graphical  presentation  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  according  to  the  salaries 
received. 

2.  Median  salary  for  administrative 
staff. — Another  salary  measure  used  in 
this  study  is  the  median  salary  for  the 
administrative  staff.  Included  in  this 
group  are  the  president,  the  deans,  the 
registrar,  the  business  manager  or  treas¬ 
urer,  the  librarian,  and  other  persons 


TABLE  XVin 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Staff  Members  Receiving  Various  Salaries* 


Salary 

1  Staff  Members  Receiving  Various  Salaries 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Cumulative  Percentaxest 

Less  than  $100  per  month . 

720 

359 

3-59 

100.00 

$100  -  $199  per  month . 

5605 

27-95 

31-54 

9641 

$200  -  $299  per  month . 

8013 

39-96 

71-50 

6846 

?30o  -  $399  per  month . 

3388 

16.90 

8840 

28.50 

$400  -  $499  per  month . 

1330 

6.63 

95-03 

11.60 

$500  -  $599  per  month . 

569 

2.84 

97-87 

4-97 

$600  -  $699  per  month . 

230 

1-15 

99.03 

2-13 

$700  and  Over  per  month . 

Total  Number  of  Individuals . 

196 

20.051 

-98 

100.00 

100.00 

.98 

*  These  data  are  based  on  the  figures  given  in  Appendix  U. 

t  These  columns  are  read  as  follows:  88.40  per  cent  of  the  staff  members  receive  salaries  of  $399 
per  month  or  less;  similarly,  28. SO  per  cent  receive  salaries  of  $300  or  more  per  month. 
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who  hold  some  comparable  administra¬ 
tive  position.  Figure  14  shows  a  graph¬ 
ical  presentation  of  the  228  institutions 
grouped  according  to  the  median  salary 
paid  the  administrative  staff.  In  the  in¬ 
stitution  at  the  50th  percentile  on  the 


measure  of  salary  paid  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff,  the  median  salary  is  slightly 
more  than  $2100  for  a  nine-month 
period  (approximately $2 33  per  month). 
The  lowest  median  salary  for  an  admin¬ 
istrative  staff  is  $1050  (CPR  99);  the 
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of  institutions  and  between  publicly- 
and  privately<ontrolled  groups  of  insti¬ 
tutions  holds  with  regard  to  median  ad¬ 
ministrative  salaries  as  with  median 
instrticticHial  salaries  (Appendix  T). 
Appendix  V  shows  a  distribution  of  the 
4,590  individuals  holding  administrative 
positions  according  to  their  salaries. 

3.  Maximum  salary  paid  any  teacldng 
staff  member. — The  third  salary  meas¬ 
ure  is  the  maximum  or  highest  salary 
paid  any  teaching  staff  member  in  each 
institution.  In  Figure  15  the  228  insti¬ 
tutions  are  grouped  according  to  their 
standing  on  this  measure.  In  the  median 
institution  the  maximum  instructional 
salary  is  $2,725  on  a  full-time  nine- 
month  basis.  In  five  institutions  the 
highest  salary  paid  any  teacher  is  less 
than  $1500  for  nine  months  and  in  the 
institution  rating  lowest  on  this  item 
(CPR  16)  the  maximum  is  $1150  for 
nine  months.  In  only  13  of  the  228 
institutions  is  the  maximum  salary  paid 
to  a  teacher  as  high  as  $6000.  The  high¬ 
est  salary  paid  any  teaching  staff  mem¬ 
ber  in  any  institution  is  $16,875  (UPR 
3).  The  clustering  of  institutions  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  on  this  measure  than  on  either 
of  the  two  other  salary  measures.  The 
range  from  highest  to  lowest  on  this 
item  is  $15,275  and  the  mid-point  on 
the  scale  is  $9000.  Only  three  institu¬ 
tions  pay  maximum  salaries  of  $9000  or 
more.  The  median  institution  on  this 
measure,  paying  a  maximum  salary  of 
$2,725,  is  located  only  one-sixth  of  the 
way  up  the  scale  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  ranking  institution. 

B.  TEACHING  LOAD 

Although  an  attempt  was  made  in 
this  study  to  compute  the  hours  of 
teaching  load  for  all  individuals  who  did 
any  teaching,  it  was  necessary  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  those  who  devoted  less  than  91 
per  cent  of  their  time  to  teaching.  This 


seemed  to  be  necessary  because  it  was  e 

found,  in  trying  to  compute  the  equiva-  j  si 
lent  full-time  teaching  load  for  part-  d 

time  teachers,  that  the  resulting  figures  0 

were  obviously  inaccurate.  The  elim-  |  ii 

ination  of  these  part-time  teachers  nec-  I  a 

essarily  reduces  the  number  of  individ-  I 

uals  considered  for  teaching  load,  but 
is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  alter 
the  status  of  any  institution  cm  this 
measure.  Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  i 

their  teaching  activities  individuals  ^ 

teaching  extension  and  correspondence  i 

work  and  critic  teachers  have  also  been 
omitted  from  consideration.  The  score  | 

used  on  this  measure  is  the  number  of  1 

clock-hours  per  week  spent  in  teaching. 

No  differentiation  has  been  made  be-  ! 
tween  lecture,  recitation,  or  laboratory 
classes. 

The  median  instituticmal  score  on  the  i 
item  of  average  teaching  load  is  16.94 
clock-hours  of  teaching  per  full-time 
teacher.  The  concentration  of  institu¬ 
tions  at  the  center  of  the  distribution  I 
(see  Figure  16)  is  probably  due  in  large  ‘ 
part  to  the  former  standard  of  the  North 
Central  Association  which  stated  that, 
“Teaching  schedules,  including  classes 
for  part-time  students,  exceeding  16  rec-  ’ 
itation  hours  or  their  equivalent  per  t 
week,  per  instructor,  will  be  interpreted 
as  endangering  educational  efficiency.”  *  | 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  ^prox-  | 
imately  60  per  cent  of  the  271  institu-  j 
tions  scored  on  this  measure  have  aver-  { 
age  teaching  loads  between  15.0  to  18.9 
clock-hours  per  week.  Despite  the  con-  j 
centration  at  the  center  of  this  distribu-  ! 
tion,  however,  there  are  institutions  that 
deviate  markedly  in  each  direction.  In 
five  institutions  the  average  number  of 
clock-hours  is  less  than  1 1  per  week,  and 
in  one  institution  (CPR  44)  the  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  less  than 

1  “Standards  for  Accredited  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education,’’  North  Centrai  Assocu- 
TION  Quarterly,  VII  (June,  1933). 
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eight.  At  the  other  extreme,  there  are 
sixteen  institutions  having  an  average 
clock-hour  load  per  full-time  teacher 
of  more  than  20  hours  per  week.  In  one 
institution  (JPR  15)  the  teaching  load 
average  is  more  than  24  hours  per  week. 


instituticm  having  an  average  teaching 
load  of  7.88  hours  per  week  to  the 
institution  having  a  teaching  load  of 
24.43  hours  per  week. 

The  differences  shown  in  the  average 
clock-hours  of  teaching  per  week  for 


7-1  *-10  11-12  12-14  12-16  17-1*  16-20  21-22  22-24  22-26 

Clodt-Htmt  •/  Tmtmt 

Fig.  i6 — Number  of  Institutions  Reporting 
Specified  Average  Number  of  Clock-Hours  of 
Teachino  per  Fuix-TTme  Staff  Member. 


On  this  criterion  of  teaching  load 
there  is  more  “standardization,”  i.e., 
uniformity,  than  on  any  other  faculty 
criterion,  and  this  is  probably  due  in 
large  part  to  the  effects  of  the  teaching 
load  standard  that  has  recently  been 
abolished.  Despite  this  tendency  for  in¬ 
stitutions  to  approximate  a  general  level 
a  wide  range  of  variation  exists  from  the 


staff  members  of  different  ranks  are 
slight  and  of  relatively  little  significance. 
(See  Table  XIX).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  graduate  faculty  staff 
members,  those  having  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  working  under  their  immediate 
direction,  have  an  average  teaching  load 
almost  equal  to  the  undergraduate  group. 
The  data  for  Appendix  W  show  only 
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small  differences  between  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  almost  every  type  of  in¬ 
stitution  and  for  each  rank  within  each 
type  of  institution  the  staff  members  in 
publicly-controlled  institutions  have 
higher  teaching  loads  than  those  in  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  institutions.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  shown  in  App>endix  X  indi- 


6.  Personal  conferences  with  head  of  depart¬ 
ment  or  dean. 

7.  Opportunity  to  visit  classes. 

8.  Observation  of  own  instruction  hy  other 
staff  members. 

9.  Institutional  effort  to  improve  examina¬ 
tion  procedures. 

10.  Faculty  groups  organized  for  study  of 
educational  problems. 


TABLE  XIX 

Avekaoe  Clock-Hour  Teaching  Loads  for  Staff  Members  CLAssmzD  bt 
Rank  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  are  Directino 
Graduate  Stotents* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Clock 
Hour  Teaching 
Load 

All  Staff  members . 

10,140 

16.56 

Professors  . 

3,379 

16.36 

Associate  Professors  . 

1.340 

17.04 

Assistant  Professors  . 

3.II3 

17S3 

Instructors  . 

3.790 

16.99 

Others  . 

618 

15.17 

Graduate  faculty  . 

1.191 

16.30 

Undergraduate  faculty  . 

8.949 

16.93 

*The  same  data  are  presented  by  types  of  institutions  in  Appendix  W;  and 
in  Appendix  X  is  shown  a  distribution  of  staff  members  in  various  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions  acording  to  their  teaching  loads  in  clock-hours  per  week. 


cates  that  only  1,561  staff  members,  or 
15.40  per  cent  of  the  total  group  have 
teaching  loads  of  10  clock-hours  or  less 
per  week,  and  that  2217  individuals,  or 
21.86  per  cent  of  the  group,  have  teach¬ 
ing  loads  of  more  than  20  clock-hours 
per  week. 

C.  AIDS  TO  FACULTY  GROWTH 

A  list  of  seventeen  institutional  aids 
to  faculty  growth  appear  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  faculty  record  forms  and  staff 
members  were  asked  to  check  those  in 
which  they  had  participated  during  the 
most  recent  five-year  pieriod.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  participated  in  per  staff 
member  is  used  as  the  score  for  each 
institution.  The  list  of  aids  include  the 
fdlowing: 

I.  Traveling  expenses  to  meetings. 

3.  Reduction  of  teaching  load  without  re¬ 
duction  of  salary. 

3.  Special  library  facilities. 

4.  Special  laboratory  facilities. 

5.  Library  provision  for  books  and  period¬ 
icals  relating  to  college  education. 


II.  Counsel  of  specialists  from  outside  the 
institution. 

13.  Collection  of  alumni  opinion  regarding 
college  improvement. 

13.  Collection  of  student  opinion  regarding 
college  improvement. 

14.  Sabbatical  leave  with  stipend. 

15.  Leave  other  than  sabbatical. 

16.  Systematic  courses  in  higher  education 
offered  by  the  institution. 

17.  News  letter  on  instructional  problems 
from  an  administrative  ofbcer. 

In  Figure  17  the  institutions  are 
grouped  according  to  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  these  aids  participated  in  per 
staff  member.  The  average  number  in 
the  median  institution  on  this  item  is 
5.19.  The  lowest  average  rqjorted  is  .32 
in  a  privately-controlled  college  (CPR 
144),  and  the  highest  average  is  ii.75 
aids  per  staff  member  in  a  publicly- 
controlled  junior  college  (JPU  22). 

The  average  number  of  aids  to  fac¬ 
ulty  growth  per  staff  member  does  not 
differ  much  fw  staff  members  of  differ- 
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ent  ranks  (see  Table  XX),  the  average 
for  full  professors  being  5.00  and  for 
instructors  4.16.  The  average  for  the 
undergraduate  faculty  is  a  little  higher 


licly-controlled  institutions  are  a  little 
lower  than  those  for  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  institutions.  About  16  per  cent 
of  the  32,544  staff  members  indicate  that 


Avtntt  rtmmbtr  •/  AUs  ptf  Su§  Utmthm 


Fio.  17 — Number  of  Institutions  Reporting  Specified 
Average  Number  of  Aids  Participated  in  per  Staff  Mem¬ 
ber  During  Five-Year  Period. 


than  that  for  the  graduate  faculty. 
Among  types  of  institutions  the  lowest 
averages  in  aids  to  faculty  growth  are 
in  the  universities  and  the  highest  in 
the  teachers  colleges  (Appendix  X). 
The  averages  on  this  item  for  the  pub- 


they  participated  in  ncme  of  the  aids  to 
faculty  growth  during  the  five-year 
period  (Appendix  Z).  Only  5.24  per 
cent  indicate  participation  in  more  than 
ten  such  aids. 


TABLE  XX 

Average  Number  of  Aids  to  Faculty  Growth  per  Staff  Member  Par¬ 
ticipated  IN  BY  Staff  Members  Classified  by  Rank  and  According 
TO  Whether  or  Not  They  are  Directing  Graduate  Students* 


Rank  of 

Faculty 

Number  of  Persons 
on  Whom  Averages 
Are  Based 

Average  Aids  to 
Faculty  Growth 
Per  Staff  Member 

All  staff  members  . 

22.544 

4  56 

Professors  . 

6490 

Sjoq 

Associate  Professors  . 

2,870 

4.67 

Assistant  Professors  . 

4,048 

445 

Instructors  . 

6354 

4.16 

Others  . 

3,28] 

4-57 

Graduate  faculty  . 

3,626 

440 

Undergraduate  faculty  . 

18,918 

4-59 

*  The  same  data  by  types  of  institutions  are  shown  in  Appendix  Y.  A  dis¬ 
tribution  of  staff  members  in  various  types  of  institutions  according  to  number 
of  aids  to  faculty  growth  participated  in  by  them  is  shown  in  Appendix  Z. 
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D.  RECRUITMENT  AND  APPOINTMENT 
OF  FACULTIES 

Information  on  the  following  items 
was  obtained  concerning  the  institu¬ 
tional  practices  in  matters  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  appointment  of  staff  members: 
responsibility  for  initiating  the  search 
for  new  staff  members,  the  most  useful 
sources  of  new  staff  members,  the  pro- 
cedure  in  negotiating  appointments, 
principles  of  selection  followed,  the  offi¬ 
cial  or  legal  nature  of  appointment,  the 
term  of  appointment,  the  rate  of  faculty 
turnover  and  causes  therefor,  the 
abridgment  of  academic  freedom,  and 


takes  the  initiative.  In  2  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  the  president  himself  initi¬ 
ates  the  search  for  his  successor. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  dean  the  presi¬ 
dent  initiates  the  search  in  most  cases 
(85  per  cent),  although  the  board  has 
this  function  exclusively  in  5  per  cent 
of  the  institutions  and  has  it  jointly 
with  the  president  in  4  per  cent  of  them. 

In  looking  for  a  new  department  head 
the  president  has  the  initial  responsi¬ 
bility  in  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
institutions  (53  per  cent).  The  dean  has 
the  responsibility  in  about  a  fourth  of 
the  institutions,  and  the  president  and 


TABLE  XXI 

Percentage  of  276  Institutions  in  Which  Certain  Officers  or  Agencies  are  Responsibu 

FOR  InTTIATINO  THE  SEARCH  F(»  NEW  STAFF  MEMBERS 


Percrntaob  of  Institutions  in  Which  the  Following 
Officers  are  Responsible: 


For  a  New: 

Board 

or 

Board 

Comm. 

Pres. 

Dean 

Board 

Comm. 

& 

Faculty 

Comm. 

Dept. 

Head 

Pres. 

& 

Dean 

Dean 

& 

Dept. 

Head 

Pres. 

& 

Dept. 

Head 

Pres. 

Dean 

& 

Dept. 

Head 

H 

President  . 

89 

3 

■ 

S 

■ 

■1 

■ 

B 

mm 

Dean  . 

S 

8s 

■i 

1 

■■ 

D 

kH 

Department  Head  . . . 

2 

S3 

mm 

■ 

I 

n 

s 

Professor  . 

1 

40 

um 

19 

7 

6 

n 

s 

Associate  Professor... 

X 

36 

mm 

19 

mm 

8 

6 

wm 

s 

Assistant  Professor  . . 

I 

36 

Mm 

19 

9 

9 

■9 

■ 

3 

Instructor  . 

I 

31 

30 

■1 

6 

6 

6 

Assistant  . 

23 

19 

46 

■I 

S 

6 

H 

■ 

3 

*  The  percentaRes  indicated  in  the  column  headed  “Other”  have  reference  to  combinations  of  officers 
other  than  those  noted,  such  as,  “president  and  faculty  committee,”  “board,  president,  and  dean,”  and 
“board,  president,  dean,  and  department  head,”  but  these  combinations  were  indicated  so  infrequently 
that  in  no  instance  did  as  many  as  1  per  cent  of  the  institutions  indicate  any  one  such  combination. 


the  part  played  by  the  board  of  control 
in  recruitment  and  appointment  of  the 
faculty. 

i.  Responsibility  for  initiating  the 
search  for  new  staff  members. — The  re- 
sponsibUity  for  searching  for  a  new 
president  generally  rests  with  the  board 
of  control.  The  Imrd,  or  a  committee 
of  the  board,  takes  the  initiative  in  89 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  included  in 
this  study  (see  Table  XXI).  In  5  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  a  board  commit¬ 
tee  wcH-king  with  a  faculty  committee 


dean  share  the  responsibility  in  13  per 
cent  of  the  institutions.  Thus  in  90  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  the  president  or 
the  dean,  together  or  individually,  have 
responsibility  of  locating  new  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 

The  president  is  the  officer  most  fie- 
quently  mentioned  as  being  re^nsible 
for  initiating  the  search  for  new  staff 
members  of  the  following  ranks:  profes¬ 
sor,  associate  professor,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor,  and  instructor.  Decreased  percent¬ 
ages  of  presidents  and  deans  responsible 
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for  this  function  are  noted  with  de¬ 
creases  in  rank  accompanied  by  in¬ 
creases  in  percentages  of  department 
heads  responsible  for  this  task.  In  the 
case  of  new  staff  members  of  each  of 
the  ranks  noted  above  between  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  of  the  institutions  report  that 
neither  the  president,  the  dean,  nor  the 
department  head  is  individually  respon¬ 
sible  for  initiating  the  search  but  rather 
that  some  combination  of  these  officers 
is  responsible. 


the  board  initiates  the  search  for  all 
staff  members. 

2.  Data  secured  concerning  prospec¬ 
tive  staff  members. — All  institutions  re¬ 
ported  certain  kinds  of  information 
which  they  secure  concerning  individ¬ 
uals  being  considered  for  positions.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  instituticms  se¬ 
cure  information  from  prospective  staff 
members  on  most  of  the  items  listed 
(see  Table  XXII).  The  nationality  and 
religion  of  prospective  staff  members  are 


TABLE  XXII 

Data  Securoj  Concerninc  Prospective  Candidates  tor  Positions,  Showing  the 
Percentage  of  Institutions,  by  Types,  Which  Mentioned  Each  Iteia 


Tyi>e  of  Data 

Secured 

Total 

Universities 

Colleges 

EQ 

Junior 

Colleges 

All 

Pub. 

Cont. 

Q| 

BUI 

IQ 

Pri. 

Cont. 

1  Education  . 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  Experience  . 

99 

100 

98 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

94 

!  Teaching  Competence.. 

99 

97 

99 

83 

80 

100 

99 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  Age  . 

98 

IOC 

97 

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  Recommendations  .... 

96 

98 

94 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

96 

9S 

95 

100 

88 

t  Health  . 

9S 

9S 

9S 

92 

90 

100 

94 

92 

9S 

97 

100 

100 

100 

1  Sex  . 

94 

96 

93 

92 

90 

too 

93 

94 

93 

100 

95 

96 

94 

[  Marital  and  family 

1  status  . 

92 

91 

92 

92 

90 

100 

92 

92 

92 

100 

83 

76 

94 

1  Manners  and  habits  . . 

90 

8s 

94 

75 

80 

so 

93 

86 

94 

92 

85 

76 

100 

1  Photograph  . 

8S 

94 

78 

83 

90 

SO 

81 

92 

78 

TOO 

90 

92 

88 

84 

86 

82 

S8 

60 

SO 

82 

83 

82 

89 

95 

96 

94 

1  Publications  . 

77 

8S 

71 

92 

90 

100 

77 

94 

72 

95 

59 

S6 

63 

1  Memberships  in 

1  Learned  Societies  . . . 

7S 

82 

70 

92 

90 

100 

76 

89 

72 

86 

59 

60 

S6 

67 

37 

90 

25 

30 

0 

81 

42 

91 

32 

61 

40 

94 

1  Nationality  . 

66 

61 

70 

67 

60 

100 

69 

67 

69 

51 

71 

68 

75 

Assistants  are  sought  out  by  the  de¬ 
partment  heads  in  46  per  cent  of  the 
institutions,  by  the  president  in  22  p>er 
coit,  by  the  dean  in  10  per  cent,  by 
some  combination  of  these  three  officers 
in  18  per  cent,  and  by  some  other  com¬ 
bination  in  3  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  board 
of  control  does  not  confine  itself  to 
presidents.  In  seven  institutions  it  has 
the  exclusive  or  divided  responsibility 
for  initiating  the  search  for  department 
heads,  and  in  three  privately-controlled 
institutions  (JPR  ii,CPR  ii6,CPR  38) 


ignored  more  often  than  the  other  items, 
being  the  only  two  in  which  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  institutions  secure 
information.  Religion,  nationality,  man¬ 
ners  and  habits,  publications,  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  learned  societies  are  the  items 
which  distinguish  the  publicly-  from  the 
privately-controlled  institutions  on  this 
measure.  On  the  first  three  of  these  five 
items  the  privately-controlled  group 
places  more  emphasis  than  the  publicly- 
controlled  group;  and  on  the  last  two 
the  publicly-controlled  group  places 
more  emphasis.  There  are  few  differ- 
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ences  between  types  of  institutions,  ex-  to  a  particular  source  first  when  a 
cept  that  the  universities  tend  to  place  vacancy  occurs.  Graduate  schools  are, 
less  emphasis  in  the  selection  of  new  without  question,  the  major  source  of 
staff  members  than  other  types  of  insti-  new  staff  members  (see  Table  XXIII). 


TABLE  XXIII 

Nuifui  OF  Institutions  of  Vamous  Types  Reportino  Sources  Used  for 
Candidates  to  Fill  Vacancies 


Source  of  Candidatu 

Total 

Umivi?.- 

SITIES 

- 

All 

Pub. 

Cont. 

Pri. 

Cont. 

Ist* 

At 

Allt 

1 

m 

H 

1^ 

B 

B 

fl 

1st 

At 

All 

Number  of  Institutions  .... 

(27a) 

(12) 

(41) 

Graduate  Schools  . 

146 

260 

59 

103 

87 

158 

3 

xo 

96 

173 

*9 

37 

19 

40 

Present  faculty  . 

29 

ais 

8 

87 

31 

128 

3 

12 

33 

1461 

3 

29 

2 

28 

Personal  acquaintance  .... 

21 

203 

4 

75 

17 

128 

0 

10 

16 

139 

4 

36 

I 

28 

Teachers  agency  . 

20 

189 

7 

65 

13 

124 

0 

0 

13 

132 

3 

25 

4 

3* 

Similar  institutions  . 

■a 

156 

7 

6x 

4 

95 

3 

XX 

■1 

110 

3 

19 

0 

16 

Church  boards  . 

Id 

47 

0 

a 

4 

45 

0 

0 

41 

0 

X 

X 

5 

Office  of  A.A.U.P . 

78 

0 

26 

X 

5» 

0 

2 

■1 

59 

0 

9 

0 

8 

Public  Schools  . 

■ 

5* 

I 

28 

0 

24 

0 

0 

D 

25 

0 

15 

I 

12 

*  Indicated  as  first  choice, 
t  Indicated  at  all. 


tutions  on  teaching  compietence,  manners 
and  habits,  race  and  religion. 

About  a  fourth  of  the  institutions 
indicate  that  they  maintain  a  printed 
or  typed  form  that  is  used  for  gathering 
information  about  prospective  candi¬ 
dates  for  positions. 

3.  Sources  of  new  staff  members. — 
Although  few  institutions  have  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  governing  the  sources  of  new 
teachers  they  tend,  generally,  to  look 


Most  institutions  indicate  graduate 
schools  as  the  first  choice  for  prospec¬ 
tive  candidates  and,  in  each  type  of  in¬ 
stitution,  graduate  schools  lead  all  other 
sources  by  large  margins.  Sixty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  that  indicate  first  choices,  indicate 
graduate  schools  as  their  first  choice  and 
in  the  privately-controlled  group  this 
percentage  is  fifty-nine.  (Table  XXIV). 

Next  in  importance  to  graduate 


TABLE  XXIV 

Percentages  of  Institutions  Indicating  Various  Sources  of  Prospective 
Staff  Members  as  Most  Useful  (i.e.  First  Choices) 


Total  | 

Source  op 

All 

Pub. 

Pri. 

Univer- 

Colleges 

Teachers 

JUNIOl 

CANOroATES 

Cont. 

Cont. 

SITIES 

Colleges 

COLLECll 

Number  of  Institutions  .... 

(223)* 

(86) 

(147) 

(7) 

(1.S8) 

(32) 

(28) 

Graduate  schools  . 

63 

69 

59 

42 

61 

61 

68 

Present  faculty  . 

13 

9 

14 

29 

14 

10 

8 

Personal  acquaintance  . 

9 

5 

13 

0 

10 

13 

3 

Teachers  agency  . 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

xo 

15 

Similar  Institutions  . 

5 

8 

3 

29 

4 

6 

0 

Church  Board  . 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Office  of  AA.U.P . 

I 

0 

1 

0 

X 

0 

0 

Public  schools  . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

•  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  numbers  of  institutions  reporting  first  choices,  and  thus  the 
numbers  upon  which  the  percentages  in  the  columns  are  based. 
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schools  as  a  source  of  candidates  for 
vacancies  is  the  institution  itself.  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  indicating 
first  choices  indicate  that  they  turn  first 
to  their  own  staffs  when  trying  to  fill 
vacancies.  This  tendency  is  more  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  privately-controlled  than  the 
publicly -controlled  institutions.  It  is 
also  more  typical  of  the  universities  than 
of  other  types  of  institutions.  Twenty- 
one,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  institutions 
mdicate  that  personal  acquaintances 
constitute  the  most  useful  source  of  pros¬ 
pective  staff  members.  This  is  more 
typical  in  the  privately-  than  the  pub- 
Ikly-controlled  institutions.  “Teachers 
agencies”  and  “similar  institutions”  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  useful  sources  of  new 
staff  members  for  about  13  per  cent  of 
the  institutions,  and  six  institutions  in¬ 
dicate  “church  boards,”  the  “office  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,”  or  the  “public  schools”  as 
the  chief  source  of  candidates  for 
vacancies. 

The  following  question  was  asked 
each  institution:  “Does  any  particular 
source  seem  to  have  predominated  in 
the  building  up  of  your  present  staff?” 
The  percentages  of  institutirms  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  that  replied  in  the  affirmative 
to  this  question  are  shown  in  Table 
XXV. 

Because  of  the  great  reliance  of  higher 
institutions  on  graduate  schools  as  the 
major  source  of  teachers  the  member 
institutions  were  asked  to  indicate  which 
graduate  schools  they  found  particu¬ 
larly  useful.  The  schedule  used  contains 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities.  Officers  filling 
out  this  schedule  were  asked  to  rate  the 
graduate  schools  in  order  of  usefulness 
and  to  add  names  of  any  others  which 
were  of  comparative  usefulness.  On  sev¬ 
eral  schedules  the  graduate  schools  were 
not  ranked,  but  were  merely  checked  so 
that  the  data  presented  herein  are  based 


TABLE  XXV 

Percentage  of  Institutions  Indicatino  a 
Particular  Source  in  the  Building  Up 
OF  A  Staff,  Classifieo  According 
TO  Type 

PercenUge 


Type  of  Institution  Indicating  a 

Particular  Source 

Junior  CoUega 

Publicly-Controlled  .  66 

Privately-Controlled  .  7S 

All  .  70 

Teachers  Colleges 

All  Publicly-Controlled  ...  74 

Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled  .  61 

Privately-Controlled  .  60 

All  .  60 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled  .  43 

Privately-Controlled  .  o 

AU  .  38 

Total 

Publicly-Controlled  .  66 

Privately-Controlled  .  61 

All  .  63 


on  whether  a  particular  graduate  school 
was  mentioned  at  all  regardless  of  what 
rank,  if  any,  it  had.  In  Appendix  AA 
these  graduate  schools  are  listed  in  order 
of  the  number  of  times  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  member  institutions  of  the 
North  Central  Association  as  useful 
sources  of  candidates.  Forty-eight  Amer¬ 


ican  institutions  other  than  the  members 
of  the  Association  of  American  Univer¬ 
sities  and  14  foreign  institutions  are 
mentioned  by  one  or  more  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Institutions  as  being  useful  sources 
for  obtaining  candidates  for  vacancies. 

Two  graduate  schools  (George  Pea¬ 
body  and  Iowa  State  College)  which  are 
not  members  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  rank  higher  as 
sources  of  candidates  for  North  Central 
institutions  than  some  institutions  which 
are  members  of  that  Association  and 


are  located  in  North  Central  territory. 
There  were  altogether  14  institutions 
located  outside  the  North  Central  terri¬ 
tory  which  ranked  higher  than  one  or 
more  institutions  which  are  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universi¬ 
ties  and  are  located  within  the  North 
Central  territory. 


Gkaduate  Schools  Fouhd  Particularly  Useful  as  Sources  of  Candidates  for  Faculties 
OF  Institutions  Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  in  1936-37,  Ranked 


Junior 

Colleges 

Chicago 
Illinois 
Columbia 
r  Iowa 
j  Michigan 
[  Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
Minnesota 
( Harvard 
( Missoun 

Teachers 

Colleges 

Chicago 

Columbia 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

Ohio  State 
Michigan 
Northwestern 
( Indiana 
( Missouri 

Colleges 

Chicago 

Columbia 

5  Illinois 

1  Wisconsm 
( Iowa 

1  Michigan' 
Harvard 
Northwestern 
Ohio  State 

Yale 

0) 

g 

ss 

m 

m 

E: 

z 

Harvard 

Columbia 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Princeton 

Yale 

Chicago 

Corn^ 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Total 

Priv.-Cont. 

Chicago 
Columbia 
Illinois 
( Iowa 
( Wisconsin 
Harvard 
Michigan 
Northwestern 
Ohio  State 

Yale 

Pub.-Cont. 

Chicago 

Columbia 

5  Iowa 
( Wisconsm 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio  State 

Harvard 

Northwestern 

E 

< 

2  S 

Chics 
Colui 
( Iowa 
( Wisc< 
Illino 
Mich 
Harv 
Nortl 
Minn 
Ohio 

M  n  r>)  ^  U10  »'oo  O'  O 
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A  large  number  of  the  graduate 
schools  ranked  among  the  first  ten  as 
sources  of  candidates  are  institutions 
located  within  the  territory  of  the  North 
Central  Association  (see  Table  XXVI). 
The  exceptions  are  Columbia  University, 
which  stands  near  the  top  for  all  types 
of  institutions;  Harvard  University, 
which  is  ranked  within  the  first  ten 
graduate  schools  by  all  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  except  the  Teachers  Coleges;  Yale 
University,  which  is  ranked  within  the 
first  ten  by  universities  and  colleges; 
and  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  which  are  ranked  within  the  first 
ten  by  universities. 


sonal  interviews  are  required  of  pros¬ 
pective  staff  members  of  different  ranks, 
whether  arrangements  are  made  for  such 
candidates  to  visit  the  institution,  or 
whether  institutional  representatives  are 
sent  to  visit  a  prospective  candidate 
prior  to  app>ointment.  A  summary  of 
the  replies  to  these  questions  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  XXVII. 

Most  institutions  insist  upon  |)ersonal 
interviews  with  candidates  before  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made,  although  this  is 
more  customary  for  the  higher  ranks 
than  the  lower  ranks.  These  interviews 
sometimes  take  place  through  a  visit  of 
a  representative  of  the  institution  to 


TABLE  XXVII 

Percentage  of  Inshtutions  Making  Indicated  Arrangements  for  Interviews 
WITH  Prospective  Candidates  for  Positions  Prior  to  Appointment 


Percbntaok  op  All  Institutions  Which  Answered 


Candidates  for 
,  Position  or: 

Insist  on  Personal 
Interview  with  Can¬ 
didate  before 
Appointment 

Arrangements  for 
Institutional  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  Visit 
Candidate 

Arrange  for  Can¬ 
didate  to  Visit 
Institution 

Expenses 

Paid 

Always 

Usually 

Always 

Usually 

Always 

Usually 

Yes  No 

Dean  . 

90 

2 

19 

II 

60 

II 

Department  Head  ... 

86 

7 

13 

17 

47 

33 

Professor  . 

74 

14 

8 

14 

36 

23 

Associate  Professor... 

60 

16 

2 

II 

as 

23 

*00  34 

Assistant  Professor. . . 

61 

18 

0 

10 

30 

27 

Instructor  . 

SS 

30 

0 

6 

IS 

38 

4.  Procedures  in  negotiating  for  new 
staff  members. — Eighty-seven  pier  cent 
of  the  member  institutions  indicate  that 
they  keep  a  file  of  names,  personal  data 
sheets,  or  recommendations  concerning 
potential  appointees  which  they  use  for 
suggestions  when  vacancies  occur.  This 
is  more  true  in  the  privately-controlled 
group,  in  which  91  per  cent  indicate 
this  fact,  than  in  the  publicly-controlled 
group,  in  which  83  per  cent  indicate 
this.  Only  64  per  cent  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  78  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
colleges  maintain  such  files,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  90  per  cent  of  both  the  col¬ 
leges  and  junior  colleges. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  per- 


the  candidate.  It  more  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  candidate  to  visit  the  institutiim. 
When  such  visits  are  made,  the  candi¬ 
date’s  expenses  are  usually  paid  by  the 
institution.  All  of  the  universities  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
visit  of  a  prospective  candidate;  and 
this  is  true  in  73  per  cent  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  48  per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges, 
and  34  per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges. 
Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  publicly-con- 
trolled  group,  75  per  cent  of  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  group,  and  66  per  cent 
of  all  institutions  combined  indicate 
that  they  pay  expenses  of  candidates  on 
a  visit  to  the  institution. 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you 
attempt,  in  the  selection  of  new  mem- 
;  bers  of  the  faculty  or  in  promotion,  to 
adhere  to  a  particular  type  of  individual 
or  school  of  thought  or  source  of  train¬ 
ing?”  most  institutions  replied  in  the 
negative,  although  in  many  instituticms 
certain  qualifying  phrases  were  submit- 
l  ted.  In  the  publicly-controlled  colleges 
these  phrases  are  typical:  “first  training 
in  south  and  graduate  work  in  north 
;  and  east”;  “training  and  personality”; 

I  “scholars  and  teachers  with  socially  de¬ 
sirable  conduct”;  “seek  reasonable  vari- 
I  ety”;  “some  contact  with  middle  west 
I  but  eastern  experience  or  education.” 

I  A  larger  proportion  of  the  privately- 
F  controlled  colleges  indicate  some  re- 
j  quirement  or  restriction  than  of  any 
other  type  of  institution.  Most  of  the 
[  qualifications  refer  to  matters  of  relig- 

-  ion;  some  are  general,  such  as  “Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy  of  life”;  “church  mem¬ 
bers”;  “must  fit  into  religious  situa¬ 
tion”;  “Christians”;  others  are  more 
^ific,  such  as:  “affiliation  with  Luth- 

-  eran  Church”;  “enthusiasm  for  re¬ 
formed  faith”;  “must  be  Catholic”; 
“philosophy  professor  only  must  be 

I  Catholic”;  “theistic  conception  of  the 
universe”;  “member  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church  only”;  “50  per 
cent  of  faculty  members  of  Society  of 
Friends”;  “permanent  professors  must 
be  Lutherans”;  “preferably  Presbyrte- 
rians”;  “ncMi-sectarian  but  evangelic^”; 
“Christian  Scientists”;  “particular 
school  of  thought  in  departments  of  re- 
1  ligion  and  philosophy.”  Besides  these 
religious  qualifications  some  instituticms 
endeavor  to  secure  staff  members  who 
i  “are  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,”  “who  would  conform  to  the 
I  aims  of  the  instituticm,”  or  “who  have 
I  convictions  in  harmony  with”  the  insti- 
!  tution.  Other  phrases  used  in  describing 
;  qualifications  for  prospective  candidates 
for  this  type  of  institution  are:  “first 


training  in  a  college — then  graduate 
work”;  “liberal  viewpoints”;  open- 
mindedness”;  “must  subscribe  to  health 
ideals  of  the  college”;  “effective  teach¬ 
ing”;  “variety  of  experience  and  view¬ 
point”;  “interest  in  individual  student”; 
“scholarship,  polish,  industry,  zeal,  and 
character”;  “successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence”;  or  “modem  academic  training  in 
better  graduate  schools.” 

Many  of  the  qualifications  used  by 
teachers  colleges  have  to  do  with  the 
particular  purposes  of  such  institutions 
and  are  expressed  in  such  phrases  as 
“acquainted  with  elementary  school 
field”;  interested  in  teacher  training  and 
work  of  teachers  colleges”;  “sympa¬ 
thetic  with  teachers  college  viewpoint”; 
“know  what  teachers  colleges  are  for”; 
“know  public  schools”;  “undergraduate 
work  in  a  teachers  college”;  must  have 
professional  training  in  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  instituticm”;  “believe  professional 
training  essential”;  “believe  in  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching  through  training”;  or 
“must  have  had  five  years  of  successful 
public  school  teaching.”  Other  qualifi¬ 
cations  voiced  by  teachers  colleges  refer 
to  such  characteristics  as  “teaching  abil¬ 
ity”;  “academic  qualifications”;  or 
“scholarliness.”  One  teachers  college  re¬ 
quires  “Protestants  only,”  and  another 
simply  indicates  that  it  tries  to  obtain 
a  diversity  in  its  teaching  staff. 

In  the  junior  colleges  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  reported  are  related  largely  to  the 
attitudes  and  points  of  view  of  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  and  to  their  training. 

In  publicly-controlled  junior  colleges 
qualifications  for  new  staff  members 
such  as  the  following  are  reported: 
“good  training”;  “open  minded”;  demo¬ 
cratic”;  “progressive”;  “modem  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy”;  “sympathy  towards 
aims  of  the  school”;  “from  local  school 
system”;  “diversification”;  “seek  a  va¬ 
riety”;  “avoid  a  single  type”;  and“M.A. 
or  equivalent”;  and  in  the  privately- 


No  legal  appointment 
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controlled  junior  colleges  phrases  such 
as  “engaging,  pleasing,  or  vigorous  per¬ 
sonality”;  “strong  Christian  character”; 
“strong  teaching  ability”;  “socially 
minded”;  “interested  in  educational 
trends”;  “good  morals”;  “high  ideals”; 
“clean  f>ersonal  habits”;  “must  be  of 
Catholic  faith”;  “must  be  non-secta¬ 
rian”;  “interested  in  teaching  as  ap¬ 
proach  to  research”;  “scholarship”;  and 
“liking  for  boys”  were  used. 

Those  institutions  which  indicate  that 
they  seek  to  obtain  a  diversification  of 
their  faculties  almost  unanimously  as¬ 
sert  that  this  means  obtaining  teachers 
from  different  graduate  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Diversification  is  also  sought 
by  a  few  institutions  in  obtaining  per- 
smis  of  differing  personalities  and  points 
of  view.  Differences  in  geographical 
background  are  sometimes  sought.  One 
institution  takes  none  of  its  own  gradu¬ 
ates  (TPU  27),  and  another  institution 
(CPR  10)  maintains  one-third  of  its 
faculty  from  its  own  graduates.  Other 
institutions  seek  younger  teachers; 
others  employ  only  men.  Some  relig¬ 
iously  affiliated  institutions  seek  persons 
of  other  faiths.  A  few  institutions  assert 
that  diversification  is  obtained  in  their 
faculties  although  no  conscious  effort 
has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

The  following  question  was  also  asked 
of  institutions:  “To  what  extent  are  the 
prospective  departmental,  or  divisional 
colleagues  of  a  major  appointee  con¬ 
sulted  prior  to  the  making  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment?”  Only  six  institutions  (two 
publicly-controlled  junior  colleges  and 
four  privately-controlled  colleges)  indi¬ 
cate  that  such  consultations  are  never 
made.  In  almost  all  institutions  the  de¬ 
partment  head  and  dean  under  whom 
the  prospective  candidate  is  to  work  are 
consulted.  In  about  a  third  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  full  consultation  is  always  held 
between  the  future  colleagues  of  a  can¬ 
didate,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  in¬ 


stitutions  such  consultations  are  held 
with  varying  degrees  of  frequency.  Two 
colleges  have  no  policy  on  this  matter 
and  two  colleges  rep>ort  such  consulta¬ 
tion  as  being  unnecessary. 

Conformity  to  institutional  ideals  or 
practices  of  various  kinds  is  required  of 
faculty  members  in  certain  institutions. 
The  universities  have  fewest  of  this 
type  of  requirements,  followed  by  the 
teachers  colleges,  the  junior  colleges, 
and  the  colleges  (see  Table  XXVIII). 
In  both  the  colleges  and  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  the  privately-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  have  more  requirements  than  the 
publicly-controlled  group;  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  there  is  no  distinction  between 
these  groups.  More  publicly-controlled 
institutions  than  privately  -  controlled 
reported  requirements  with  regard  to 
moral  habits,  and  political  activity;  the 
publicly-controlled  group  have  less  re¬ 
quirements  than  the  privately-controlled 
institutions  in  matters  of  personal  hab¬ 
its,  religious  beliefs,  business  relations, 
scientific  beliefs,  and  economic  beliefs. 
So  few  institutions  mention  other  matters 
of  conformity  that  comparisons  between 
groups  are  hardly  useful. 

Practically  all  institutions  make  such 
regulations  concerning  conformity  to  in¬ 
stitutional  ideals  or  practices  as  exist 
known  to  the  candidate  before  appoint¬ 
ment,  although  the  publicly-controlled 
institutions  of  each  type  are  apparently 
more  lax  in  this  regard  than  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  institutions. 

Alx)ut  85  per  cent  of  all  institutions 
indicate  that  in  case  of  vacancies  they 
give  preference  to  persons  already  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  staff.  In  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges  this  percentage  is  ninety;  in  the 
colleges,  87;  in  the  universities,  78;  and 
in  the  junior  colleges,  76.  About  87  per 
cent  of  the  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions  give  such  preference,  as  compared 
with  84  per  cent  of  the  privately-con¬ 
trolled  group. 


Wats  nr  Which  Cuuzht  AppoiHTiczirT  PiocDuut  Havi  Aussr 
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With  few  exceptions  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  president  or  head  of  the 
institution  is  required  when  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  is  being  considered  for  appointment. 
In  71  per  cent  of  the  institutions  the 
recommendation  of  the  dean  is  required 
and  in  66  per  cent  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  head  is  required. 

In  some  institutions  recommendations 
of  colleagues  or  committees  are  required 
before  promotions  are  made.  In  one  in¬ 
stitution  (JPR  2)  the  recommendation 
of  the  business  manager  is  an  essential 
step  in  the  promotion  of  a  staff  member. 

5.  Official  or  legal  nature  of  appoint¬ 
ment. — The  essential  legal  step  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  appointment  to  the  faculty  con¬ 
sists,  in  most  institutions,  of  formal 
action,  usually  a  recorded  vote,  of  the 
board  of  control  or  a  committee  of  the 
board.  This  is  the  procedure  in  all  of 
the  publicly-controlled  institutions  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  junior  college,  where  there 
is  no  official  or  legal  appointment  (see 
Table  XXIX). 

One  hundred  ninety-seven  institutions 
(about  75  per  cent)  indicate  that  final 
action  on  each  appointment  is  made  by 
the  board  of  control.  Of  this  group  1 14, 
or  approximately  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  group,  report  that  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  final  appiointment  is  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  head  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  well  as  approval  by  the  board. 
In  83  institutions  board  action  only  is 
considered  as  the  legal  step  in  making 
appointments.  In  33  privately-controlled 
institutions,  constituting  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  group,  a  formal  letter  or  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  the  head  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  candidate  constitutes  the 
legal  appointment.  In  13  institutions 
(also  privately-controlled)  a  letter  from 
the  head  of  the  institution  to  the  can¬ 
didate  cmistitutes  the  legal  appoint- 
•nent;  in  a  single  institution  the  ap¬ 
pointment  is  merely  “a  gentleman’s 
agreement”;  and  in  seven  other  institu¬ 


tions  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that 
appointments  actually  exist. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  president  is  a  necessary  step  in 
the  making  of  appointments.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  legal  steps  described  above 
many  institutions  have  regulations  call¬ 
ing  for  the  approval  of  appointments  by 
officers  other  than  the  president.  For 
example,  in  10  institutions  the  approval 
of  a  new  dean  by  a  faculty  committee 
is  necessary  before  appointment.  In 
about  80  institutions  the  selection  of 
teachers  from  the  rank  of  instructor  to 
professor  must  be  approved  by  the  de¬ 
partment  head  before  appointment.  In 
many  cases  the  dean  must  approve  of 
such  appointments,  and  in  a  few  insti¬ 
tutions  formal  approval  must  be  had  by 
a  committee  of  the  faculty  before  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made. 

In  all  but  4  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  the  fact  of  appointment  of  staff 
members  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  board  of  control. 

These  appointment  procedures  of  in¬ 
stitutions  described  in  this  section  have 
originated  in  several  ways.  In  fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  the  appoint¬ 
ment  procedure  has  been  formally  de¬ 
fined  by  law,  charter,  or  regulation  of 
the  board  of  control  (see  Table  XXX). 
Such  definition  is  more  true  of  the  pub¬ 
licly-controlled  than  the  privately-con- 
trolled  institutions,  70  per  cent  of  the 
former,  as  compared  with  47  pier  cent  of 
the  latter,  having  formally  defined  ap¬ 
pointment  policies. 

The  largest  proportion  of  any  typie  of 
institution  having  such  policies  is  the 
teachers  college  group,  in  which  77  pier 
cent  have  formally  defined  policies;  72 
per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges,  69  pier 
cent  of  the  universities,  and  48  pier  cent 
of  the  colleges  have  such  piolicies  for¬ 
mally  defined. 

Apipiointment  piolicies  fixed  by  law  or 
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prescribed  in  charters,  while  being 
the  rule  in  30  per  cent  of  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions,  are  not  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  those  established  by  regulation 
of  boards  of  control. 

6.  Term  of  appointment. — Terms  of 
appointment  vary  widely  from  institu¬ 
tion  to  institution  and  between  ranks 
within  institutions  (see  Table  XXXI). 

Inquiry  was  made  of  all  institutions 
concerning  the  policy  followed,  if  any, 


over. — Information  was  obtained  on  the 
number  of  vacancies  occurring  over  a 
three-year  period  in  each  institution,  the 
causes  of  such  vacancies,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  filled.  It  will  be 
noted  from  Table  XXXII  that  although 
the  three  years  for  which  these  data  are 
reported  were  “depression  years,”  the 
number  of  new  positions  created  exceeds 
the  number  of  positions  discontinued  in 
each  type  of  institution.  But  this  is  not 


TABLE  XXXI 

Number  of  Institutions  in  Which  Specified  Appointment  Terms  Are  Made, 
Classified  According  to  Rank  and  Types  of  Appointment 


Type  op  Appointment 

For  Appointment  op: 

President 

Dean 

Professor 

Associate 

Professor 

Assistant 

Professor 

Instructor 

Annual  Appointment  . 

S» 

76 

6S 

61 

6S 

109 

Initial  Appointment: 

For  i  year  . 

22 

37 

59 

S6 

109 

For  2  or  3  years . 

10 

IS 

19 

8 

Is  indefinite  . 

67 

67 

S3 

40 

31 

17 

Is  permanent  . 

2S 

18 

14 

5 

3 

a 

Appointment  Renewable: 

For  I  year  . 

13 

20 

3S 

47 

For  a  or  3  years . 

10 

10 

22 

14 

For  s  years . 

I 

7 

5 

5 

As  indefinite  . 

37 

47 

44 

41 

37 

As  permanent  . 

16 

as 

IS 

12 

8 

regarding  the  appointment  of  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  to  the  staff  of 
an  institution.  In  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  87  per  cent  of  the  institutions  say 
that  not  more  than  one  member  of  a 
family  is  eligible  to  the  staffs  of  their 
institutions.  The  percentage  of  the  pub¬ 
licly-controlled  institutions  replying  in 
this  manner  is  89  and  of  the  privately- 
controlled  institutions,  86.  One  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  universities  and  junior 
colleges  indicate  that  no  mere  than  one 
member  of  a  family  may  work  for  the 
institution.  The  comparable  percentage 
for  the  teachers  colleges  is  ninety-two 
and  for  the  colleges,  84. 

7.  Rate  and  causes  of  faculty  turn- 


true,  for  each  individual  institution. 

There  were  3,813  staff  vacancies  in 
the  institutions  in  this  study  during  the 
three  years  reported,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  approximately  1,300  per  year, 
or  an  average  of  about  4.6  per  institu¬ 
tion  per  year.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
vacancies  reported  were  filled  by  pro¬ 
motion  of  staff  within  the  institution 
and  70  per  cent  by  appointment  of  staff 
from  outside  the  institution.  These  per¬ 
centages  vary  by  types  of  institutions, 
the  percentage  filled  by  promotion  being 
as  low  as  II  per  cent  in  the  teachers 
colleges  and  10  per  cent  in  the  privately- 
controlled  junior  colleges.  The  privately- 
controlled  institutions  as  a  group  filled 
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a  larger  percentage  of  their  vacancies 
by  promotion  than  did  the  publicly- 
controlled  institutions. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  vacancies 
in  the  institutions  included  in  this  study 
occurred  through  the  resignation  of  in¬ 
cumbents;  deaths  accounted  for  7  per 
cent,  retirement  for  6  per  cent,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  positions  for  24  per  cent, 
and  other  means  for  s  per  cent  of  the 
vacancies.  The  largest  variation  from 
these  percentages  occurs  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  where  79  per  cent  of  the  vacan¬ 
cies  occurred  through  resignations  and 
only  2  per  cent  through  the  creation  of 
new  positions. 

8.  Abridgement  of  academic  freedom. 
—Only  six  institutions  report  that 
within  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  any  formal  protest  against  the 
abridgment  of  academic  freedom  by 
any  member  of  the  instructional  staff 
(TPU  32,  CPU  4,  CPR  127,  CPR  106, 
CPR  85,  CPR  70). 

E.  Welfare  of  the  Faculty 

The  term  “faculty  welfare”  as  used 
in  this  report  deals  with  the  provisions 
which  institutions  make  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  welfare  of  their  staff  members  and 
includes  provisions  for  sabbatical  leaves, 
for  retirement  and  insurance  systems, 
for  housing,  and  for  recreation. 

I.  Sabbatical  leaves. — Twenty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  member  institutions  of 
the  North  Central  Association  have  a 
definite  plan  for  granting  sabbatical 
leaves  to  members  of  their  teaching 
staffs.  This  percentage  is  38  for  all  pub¬ 
licly-controlled  institutions  and  22  for 
all  privately-controlled  institutions. 
More  than  half  of  these  plans  have 
been  adopted  in  the  last  ten  years,  al¬ 
though  in  a  few  institutions  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  plan  for  granting  sab¬ 
batical  leaves  dates  back  to  1900  or 
earlier.  Five  institutions  have  adopted 
such  plans  since  1933. 


In  most  of  these  plans  for  sabbatical 
leaves  all  teaching  staff  members  and 
the  major  administrative  officers  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  participate.  In  a  few  institutions 
only  those  of  the  ranks  of  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  and  above  are  eligible.  In  twelve 
institutions  persons  holding  the  rank  of 
assistant  are  eligible.  In  general  a  staff 
member  must  have  served  his  institu¬ 
tion  six  years  before  becoming  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  plan  for  sabbatical 
leaves.  Several  institutions  have  estab¬ 
lished  five-  or  seven-year  periods  of 
service  as  prerequisites  for  participation 
and  in  a  few  cases  periods  as  short  as 
three  or  four  years  and  as  long  as  ten 
years  have  been  set. 

The  majority  of  institutions  which 
have  definite  plans  for  sabbatical  leaves 
stipulate  an  arrangement  of  one  full 
year  with  half  pay  or  one-half  year  with 
full  pay.  In  some  institutions  either  of 
these  alternatives  is  available  to  the 
staff  member.  Nine  institutions  grant 
sabbatical  leaves  with  no  pay;  seven  in¬ 
stitutions  grant  a  half  year  with  half 
pay;  and  three  institutions  (CPR  105, 
CPR  49,  and  CPR  24)  grant  a  full  year 
with  full  pay.  In  ten  institutions  the 
person  on  leave  receives  the  difference 
between  his  salary  and  that  paid  his 
substitute;  in  four  institutions  the  per¬ 
son’s  expenses  are  paid  while  he  is  away. 
Other  minor  variations  in  the  plans  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  few  institutions. 

In  92  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
which  have  a  plan  for  sabbatical  leaves 
the  person  desiring  such  leave  must 
make  a  formal  application  for  leave  and 
outline  the  activities  he  expects  to  en¬ 
gage  in  while  out  of  residence  at  his  in¬ 
stitution.  The  granting  of  sabbatical 
leaves  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  both 
the  president  and  the  board  of  control 
in  most  institutions  and  in  about  half 
of  the  institutions  having  a  plan  for 
sabbatical  leaves  the  granting  of  leave 
is  also  contingent  upon  the  approval  of 
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the  dean  and  the  department  head  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  leave. 

About  37  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
having  plans  for  sabbatical  leaves  stipu¬ 
late  that  the  person  on  leave  may  not 
receive  remuneration  from  another  edu¬ 
cational  institution  while  on  leave. 
Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
allow  this  occasionally.  About  half  (48 
per  cent)  of  the  institutions  do  not  per¬ 
mit  persons  on  leave  to  receive  remu¬ 
neration  from  non-academic  employers. 

Three-fourths  of  the  institutions  re¬ 
port  that  staff  members  on  leave  are 
obligated  to  return  to  the  institution  at 
the  end  of  their  leaves;  usually  this  ob¬ 
ligation  is  for  one  year,  although  in  some 
institutions  it  is  for  two  years,  and  in  a 
few  cases  for  three  years  or  longer. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
indicate  that  in  the  case  of  the  failure 
of  a  person  on  sabbatical  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  institution  he  is  obligated  to 
return  to  the  institution  the  money  he 
had  received  while  on  leave. 

In  30  per  cent  of  the  institutions  sab¬ 
batical  leaves  are  granted  as  rewards  for 
past  services  to  the  institution.  In  the 
remainder,  the  sabbatical  leave  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  used  for  preparation  for 
future  service  to  the  institution. 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  operation  of  the  plan  for  sabbatical 
leaves  is  the  percentage  of  those  eligible 
for  leave  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  that  privilege.  In  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  this  point  only  29  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  having  plans  for  sab¬ 
batical  leave  report  that  as  many  as  half 
of  the  persons  eligible  for  leave  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege. 

The  total  cost  of  operating  these  sab¬ 
batical  leave  plans  in  72  institutions  for 
one  year  is  $185,109,  or  an  average  of 
$2,571  per  institution.  For  the  31  pub- 
licly-c(Hitrolled  institutions,  the  total 
cost  is  $119,127,  or  an  average  of  $3,843 


per  institution ;  and  for  the  4 1  privately- 
controlled  institutions  the  total  cost  is 
$65,983,  an  average  of  $1,609  per  inst'- 
tution. 

2.  Retirement  plans. — Thirty  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  members  of  the  North  - 
Central  Association  are  on  the  list  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  for  retiring  al¬ 
lowances.  Since  this  plan  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  all  staff  members  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  total  number  of  individuals 
who  are  or  will  become  eligible  for  Car¬ 
negie  retiring  allowances  is  relatively 
small.  Only  934  out  of  22,544 — slightly 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  all  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  North  Central  institutions — will 
be  able  to  receive  such  retiring  allow¬ 
ances. 

About  37  per  cent  (loi  institutions) 
of  all  North  Central  institutions  have 
their  own  definite  plan  for  retiring  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  staffs.  This  percentage  is 
44  for  the  publicly-controlled  group  and 
32  for  the  privately-controlled  group.  In 
practically  all  of  the  plans  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  and  all  persons  holding  ! 
the  rank  of  instructor  or  above  are  eli-  [ 
gible  to  participate.  In  43  of  the  loi 
institutions  having  retirement  plans  per-  I 
sons  holding  the  rank  of  assistant  are  ! 
eligible.  Most  of  these  plans  provide  for  I 
optional  retirement  at  the  age  of  65,  and  j 
compulsory  retirement  at  69.  The  age  I 
at  which  retirement  is  optional  varies,  | 
however,  from  50  in  one  institution  to  I 
70  in  several  institutions.  The  average 
optional  age  for  the  48  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  institutions  that  have  retirement 
plans  is  61;  for  53  privately-controlled 
institutions  the  average  optional  age  for 
retirement  is  65.  The  average  compul¬ 
sory  age  for  retirement  is  69  for  both 
the  publicly-  and  privately-controlled 
groups  of  institutions,  the  institutional 
figures  being  65  in  about  one-fifth  of 
the  institutions  and  68  to  70  in  the  re¬ 
mainder.  In  six  institutions  the  compul- 
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sory  retirement  erc  is  defined  as  “when¬ 
ever  incapacitated”  or  “depends  on  com¬ 
petence.”  In  no  institution  is  a  compul¬ 
sory  retirement  age  fixed  at  more  than 
72  years  of  age. 

In  68  institutions,  or  67  per  cent  of 
those  having  retirement  plans,  those  who 
will  become  eligible  to  receive  retiring 
allowances  make  some  contribution  to¬ 
wards  their  retiring  allowances.  The 
amount  contributed  by  the  staff  mem¬ 
ber  varies  from  institution  to  institution 
and  is  computed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  several  institutions  the  amount  which 
the  staff  member  contributes  is  equal  to 
between  i  and  5  per  cent  of  his  annual 
salary.  Sometimes  these  percentages 
vary  with  the  number  of  years  the  per¬ 
son  is  a  member  of  the  institution.  In  a 
few  institutions  the  amount  is  a  spiecific 
sum,  such  as  $10,  $20,  $25,  or  $30  per 
year.  In  still  other  institutions  the  staff 
member  pays  half  of  the  cost  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  allowances,  which  is  based  on  ac¬ 
tuarial  tables.  Two  institutions  report 
that  staff  members  becoming  eligible  for 
retirement  contribute  “whatever  they 
wish  to.” 

A  maximum  allowance  of  $500  an¬ 
nually  for  all  retired  staff  members  is  set 
by  a  few  institutions.  In  most  institu¬ 
tions  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allow¬ 
ance  paid  depends  upon  the  salary  of 
the  retiring  staff  member  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  institution.  The  methods  used  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  amounts  of  retiring  allow¬ 
ances  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
institutions  having  retirement  plans. 

In  most  of  the  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  the  funds  for  the  retirement 
allowances  other  than  that  contributed 
by  staff  members  comes  from  the  funds 
of  the  taxing  body  which  is  financially 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Institutional  trust  funds  provide 
a  relatively  small  part  of  these  funds. 
In  the  privately-controlled  institutions 


the  differential  between  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  staff  members  and  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  the  plan  comes  usually  from 
the  operating  funds  of  the  institution. 
In  some  cases  these  funds  are  supplied 
by  church  organizations  or  a  separate 
retirement  endowment  fund. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  a  per¬ 
son  must  have  been  employed  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  va¬ 
ries  from  one  year  to  thirty  years  in 
institutions  which  have  set  such  limits. 
In  many  institutions,  however,  no  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  employment  is  required. 

Data  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  retirement  in  the  loi  insti¬ 
tutions  having  retirement  plans  and  the 
number  of  persons  actually  retired  were 
reported  for  five  different  years.  These 
data  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIII. 

For  the  period  from  1930  to  1933  the 
percentage  of  staff  members  in  institu¬ 
tions  included  in  this  study  who  were 
eligible  for  retirement  who  actually  re¬ 
tired  was  decreasing  (from  52  per  cent 
to  45  per  cent).  Since  1933  that  per¬ 
centage  has  increased  to  6$  per  cent. 
In  each  year  a  larger  percentage  of 
those  eligible  for  retirement  were  re¬ 
tired  in  the  privately<ontrolled  than 
the  publicly-controlled  institutions. 

In  the  plans  of  43  of  the  loi  insti¬ 
tutions  having  retirement  plans  there  is 
a  provision  for  including  the  wife  or 
family  of  the  retired  staff  member  after 
his  death. 

3.  Insurance  plans. — In  74,  approxi¬ 
mately  2  7  per  cent,  of  all  North  Central 
Institutions  there  is  a  definite  plan  of 
insurance  for  the  staff  members.  In  55 
of  these  institutions  the  plan  includes 
all  faculty  members.  Usually  all  staff 
members  become  eligible  upon  the  date 
of  their  employment  but  in  a  few  insti¬ 
tutions  a  period  of  from  30  days  to  six 
months  must  elapse  before  they  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  participate.  In  29  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  having  insurance  plans 
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participation  in  the  plan  is  compulsory. 

The  institution  pays,  on  the  average, 
two-thirds  of  the  premiums,  although  in 
fifteen  institutions  the  whole  premium 
is  paid  by  the  institution  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  staff  member  pays  the  full 
premium  himself.  The  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  which  staff  members  are  p>ermitted 
to  carry  under  these  plans  varies  from 
$500  to  $10,000,  the  institutional  aver¬ 
age  being  $3,087.  Disability  benefits  of 
various  kinds  are  provided  for  in  most 


ance  policies  held  by  their  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An¬ 
nuity  Association.  Eleven  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  among  the  74  that  have  b- 
surance  plans  of  their  own  and  three 
are  not. 

4.  Housing. — Twelve  per  cent  of  the 
member  institutions  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  report  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  staff  members  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  housing  accommodations  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  institution  other  than  those 


XXXIII 

Number  of  Staff  Members  Eligible  for  Retireme?^  and  Actual  Number  Retired  in  ioi 
Institutions  Having  Retirement  Plans  for  Each  of  Five  Consecutive 
Years  From  ig.io-31  to  1934-3S 


Type  of  Institution 

1930- 

I9JI 

1931- 

1932 

1932- 

1933 

1933- 

1934 

1934- 

I93S 

Total 

I930-’3I 

Publkly-ControlUd  (48  institutions) 

mm 

Number  of  persons  eligible  for  retirement . . 

69 

79 

77 

131 

46s 

Number  of  persons  actually  retired . 

26 

36 

25 

WSM 

76 

210 

Percentage  of  those  eligible  who  were  retired 

3768 

45  57 

3247 

58.02 

45.16 

Privately-ControlUd  ($3  institutions) 

Number  of  persons  eligible  for  retirement. . 

33 

34 

45 

S3 

202 

Number  of  persons  actually  retired . 

27 

30 

43 

153 

Percentage  of  those  eligible  who  were  retired 

81.82 

58.82 

89.19 

81.13 

75  74 

Total  (loi  Institutions) 

Number  of  persons  eligible  for  retirement.. 

102 

”3 

146 

184 

667 

Number  of  persons  actually  retired . 

S3 

56 

80 

119 

363 

Percentage  of  those  eligible  who  were  retired 

5  *-96 

4956 

54-79 

64.67 

5442 

of  the  insurance  plans  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  institutions,  the  most  common  being 
waiver  of  premium  and  payment  of  in¬ 
come  in  case  of  total  or  piermanent  dis¬ 
ability. 

About  67  per  cent  of  both  the  faculty 
and  other  employees  of  instituticms  hav¬ 
ing  insurance  plans  hold  policies  under 
those  plans.  Most  of  the  plans  provide 
for  straight  life  insurance;  some  provide 
term  policies;  and  a  few  provide  annui¬ 
ties,  endowment,  or  limited  payment  life 
policies.  In  all  but  ten  of  the  institutions 
having  insurance  plans  the  plan  is  a 
form  of  group  insurance. 

Fourteen  institutions  reports  that 
they  piay  part  of  the  premiums  on  insur¬ 


provided  by  institutions  themselves.  The 
facilities  provided  by  the  institutions 
are  of  various  types;  the  data  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  institutions  provide 
housing  facilities  are  summarized  b 
Table  XXXIV. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

Types  of  Housing  Facilities  Provided  bt 
Institutions  for  Their  Staff  Members 

Percentage  of 

Kind  of  Facility  Provided  Institutions  Which 
Provide  Facility 


Owns  Houses  or  Apartments  to  be 

Rented  to  Staff  Members .  29 

Provides  Houses  or  Apartments  as 

Part  of  Salary  .  3^ 

Owns  Land  for  Lease  to  Staff 
Members  for  Building  Purposes  2 
Loans  Money  to  Staff  Members 
for  Building  Purposes  .  5 
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Of  the  22,544  Staff  members  in  North 
Central  institutions,  1,422  live  in  houses 
or  apartments  owned  by  the  institution, 
6  have  leased  land  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  and  53  have  borrowed  money 


stitutions  for  their  staff  members.  In 
Table  XXXV  the  percentages  of  insti¬ 
tutions  reporting  different  types  of  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  are  given. 

In  addition  to  the  recreational  facili- 


TABLE  XXXV 

Pekcentaces  of  Institutions  Reporting  Recreational 
Facilities  for  Their  Staff  Members 


Recreational  Facilities  Provided 

Percentack  of  Institutions 
Providino  Recreational  Facilities 

For  Staff  Members 

For  Men 

For  Women 

Swimming  . 

45 

47 

Tennis  . 

84 

79 

Golf  . 

25 

23 

Handball  . 

53 

30 

Volleyball  . 

69 

56 

Bowling  . 

10 

7 

Billiards  . 

15 

4 

Athletic  Fields  . 

70 

60 

Lockers  . 

61 

54 

Showers  . 

79 

73 

Special  Buildings  or  Clubhouse 

13 

IS 

Serve  Meals  . 

61 

66 

Dormitory  Space . 

37 

SO 

Health  Service  Facilities . 

60 

60 

from  their  institution  for  building  pur-  ties  provided  in  Table  XXXV,  6$  per 
poses.  cent  of  the  institutions  report  that  defi- 

5.  Recreation.  —  Recreational  facili-  nite  concert  courses  or  series  are  spon- 
ties  of  several  kinds  are  provided  by  in-  sored. 

VI.  CHANGES  OCCURRING  ON  CERTAIN  MEASURES  OF  FACULTY  COMPETENCE 
IN  43  INSTITUTIONS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN 
1931-32  AND  1935-36. 

on  these  items  for  the  best  and  poorest 
institution  for  each  year. 

Since  the  institutions  included  in  these 
data  are  the  same  ones  for  each  pe¬ 
riod  the  changes  indicated  in  these  ta¬ 
bles  could  have  been  caused  either  (i) 
by  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
faculties  of  these  institutions,  or  (2) 
through  the  efforts  of  the  individual  staff 
members  themselves  to  increase  their 
competence  in  terms  of  the  ten  criteria 
here  involved.  Since  the  data  available 
indicate  that  relatively  few  changes  in 
personnel  have  been  made  during  this 
period  it  may  be  assumed  that,  for  the 


Forty-three  institutions  which  were 
included  in  the  57  institutions  studied 
by  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  North  Central  Association 
“  *931-32  supplied  the  data  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  called  for  from  all  accredited  in¬ 
stitutions  in  1935-36.  Thus,  compara¬ 
tive  data  are  available  showing  the 
changes  that  occurred  in  these  43  in¬ 
stitutions  over  a  four-year  period. 

In  Table  XXXVI  are  shown  the 
scores  corresponding  to  certain  selected 
percentile  points  on  ten  items  for  the 
years  1931-32  and  1935-36,  and  in 
Table  XXXVII  are  shown  the  scores 
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most  part,  the  changes  represented  on 
this  table  are  the  result  of  efforts  of  in¬ 
dividual  staff  members  to  increase  their 
competence. 

On  the  items  of  degrees  and  months 
of  graduate  study  significant  changes 


have  occurred.  On  the  item  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  staff  holding  Doctor’s  degrees 
an  increase  of  $.6  per  cent  is  shown  for 
the  institutions  at  the  median  (5otli 
percentile).  In  an  institution  at  the  loth 
percentile  on  this  item  in  1931-32  only 


TABLE  XXXVI 

ColfTARISON  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  TeN  ITEMS  OF  FACULTY  COMPETENCE  CORRESPONDING  TO 

Selbctid  Percentile  Points  for  43  Institutions  Which  Were  Included  in  the 
1931-32  Study  and  the  1935-36  Study* 


Percentiles 


Items  of  Faculty  Competence 

90 

80 

75 

67 

60 

so 

40 

33 

>5 

20 

10 

Percentage  of  staff  holding 
Doctor’s  Degrees;  1931-32 

346 

3*0 

30-3 

*7.9 

23-6 

*1.5 

19.9 

17.9 

14.8 

131 

54 

1935-36 

44.8 

38.2 

341 

*94 

*7.9 

26.9 

*4.1 

23.0 

18.6 

179 

1*4 

Percentage  of  staff,  omitting 
those  with  Doctorates, 
holding  Master’s  Degrees: 

1931-3* 

78.6 

7*-7 

72.0 

66.7 

639 

59-9 

56.8 

5*-5 

475 

45-6 

37-5 

1935-36 

86.7 

79-3 

77.6 

74.8 

72.7 

70.0 

65.8 

64-6 

61.8 

60.7 

53-9 

Average  months  of  Graduate 
Study  per  staff  member: 

1931-3* 

30.2 

18.9 

18.S 

17.0 

16.6 

15-7 

14.8 

14-5 

13-5 

1*4 

ii.i 

1935-36 

*8.5 

*74 

26.8 

*54 

*3-7 

33.9 

*1-5 

21.1 

18.9 

18.8 

16.7 

Percentage  of  staff  who  had 
major  in  present  teaching 
subject:  1931-32 

92.0 

90.3 

90.0 

87.1 

85-5 

82.9 

81.1 

78.5 

76.8 

73-9 

70.1 

1935-36 

91-5 

90.7 

88.7 

853 

84.1 

82.3 

79-7 

76.6 

75-7 

741 

64.6 

Average  years  of  Academic 
Experience  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber:  1931-32 

1 1. 8 

10.9 

10.6 

99 

9.8 

94 

8.5 

8.0 

6.6 

64 

S-6 

1935-36 

16.7 

15-7 

15-5 

150 

14.6 

136 

13.3 

114 

10.7 

10.3 

8.9 

Average  publications  of  Books 
and  Monographs  per  Staff 
member  in  5  year  period: 

1931-3* 

45 

•37 

•34 

.29 

.26 

•*4 

.18 

.16 

.12 

.10 

•04 

1935-36 

.60 

48 

43 

•36 

•34 

.30 

*4 

.33 

•19 

.16 

.08 

Average  publications  of  Ar¬ 
ticles  per  staff  member  in 

S  year  period:  1931-3* 

1.67 

1-51 

1*4 

119 

113 

•89 

•73 

•63 

•5* 

49 

.31 

1935-36 

2.21 

1.82 

1. 61 

143 

105 

•97 

•7* 

.61 

•55 

48 

•*s 

Average  number  of  member¬ 
ships  in  learned  societies 
per  staff  member;  1931-32 

1-77 

1.56 

147 

141 

1-33 

1.20 

1.12 

1.06 

.92 

.89 

.68 

1935-36 

1.93 

1.72 

1. 61 

1-55 

1-39 

1.29 

1.22 

119 

1.15 

1.13 

ix>s 

Average  number  of  meetings 
of  learned  societies  at¬ 
tended  per  staff  member 
in  5  year  period:  1931-32 

115 

1.04 

•95 

.87 

•78 

•70 

•63 

.62 

•59 

•55 

40 

1935-36 

1-33 

114 

1.08 

•93 

•87 

.82 

•76 

•67 

•54 

•5* 

41 

Average  number  of  programs 
of  learned  societies  parti¬ 
cipated  in  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber  in  5  year  period: 

1931-3* 

•3* 

•*5 

•19 

.16 

•13 

.09 

■07 

.06 

•05 

.04 

.00 

1935-36 

■*7 

•*5 

•*4 

•19 

.16 

.11 

.08 

•05 

.04 

.03 

.00 

*  This  table  is  read  as  follows;  In  1931-32  in  an  institution  standing  at  the  90th  percentile  34-^ 
of  the  faculty  members  held  the  Doctor’s  degree;  in  1933-36,  44.8  per  cent  of  the  faculty  members  is 
the  institutions  at  the  90th  percentile  held  Doctor’s  degrees;  etc. 
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5.4  per  cent  of  the  staff  held  Doctor¬ 
ates.  In  1935-36  more  than  12  per  cent 
of  the  staff  of  an  institution  at  the  same 
percentile  held  the  Doctorate.  For  in¬ 
stitutions  at  the  90th  percentile  there 
was  an  increase  from  34.6  per  cent  to 
44.8  per  cent  of  the  staff  having  Doc- 


The  item  of  Master’s  degrees  repre¬ 
sents  the  percentage  of  the  staff,  omit¬ 
ting  from  the  computation  the  group 
with  Doctorates,  who  hold  a  Master’s 
degree.  Increases  have  occurred  on  this 
item  comparable  to  those  on  the  item  of 
Doctor’s  degrees.  This  is  especially  true 


TABLE  XXXVII 

COllPAUSON  or  ScOKES  ON  THE  TEN  ITEMS  Or  FACULTY  COMPETENCE  CORKESPONDINO  TO  THE 
Best  and  Poorest  or  the  43  Institutions  Which  Were  Included  in  the 
1931-32  Study  and  the  1935-36  Study 


Items  of  Faculty  Competence 

Year 

Best 

Institution 

Poorest 

Institution 

Percentage  of  staff  holding  Doctor’s 

1931-32 

40.00 

0.00 

degrees 

1935-36 

64.26 

7-14 

Percentage  of  staff,  omitting  those 
with  Doctorates,  holding  Master’s 

1931-32 

92.50 

27-30 

degrees 

1935-36 

92.00 

3840 

Average  months  of  Graduate  study 

1931-32 

29.20 

6.90 

per  staff  member 

1935-36 

31-77 

11.^ 

Percentage  of  Staff  who  had  major 

1931-33 

100.00 

55-00 

in  present  teaching  subject 

1935-36 

97.00 

58.14 

Average  years  of  Academic  experi- 

1931-32 

12.90 

2.80 

ence  per  staff  member 

1935-36 

19-33 

7-58 

Average  publications  of  Books  and 

Monographs  per  staff  member  in 

1931-32 

-63 

0.00 

5  year  period 

1935-36 

-93 

0.00 

Average  publications  of  articles  per 

1931-32 

2-74 

.10 

staff  member  in  5  year  period 

1935-36 

6.02 

.06 

Average  number  of  memberships  in 

1931-32 

2.13 

-38 

learned  societies  per  staff  member 

1935-36 

2.31 

•63 

Average  number  of  meetings  of 

learned  societies  attended  per  staff 

1931-32 

1-67 

41 

member  in  5  year  period 

1935-36 

3-81 

.71 

Average  number  of  programs  of 

learned  societies  participated  in 

1931-32 

-38 

.00 

per  staff  member  in  5  year  period 

1935-36 

-59 

.00 

torates.  In  1931-32  two  of  the  43  in¬ 
stitutions  had  no  teachers  holding  a 
Doctor’s  degree  on  their  faculties.  In 
*935-36  the  lowest  percentage  of  the 
staff  of  any  of  the  43  institutions  hold¬ 
ing  that  degree  was  7.14.  In  the  institu- 
ticxi  making  the  best  showing  on  this 
item  in  1931-32  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  held  a  Doctor’s  degree;  in  1935- 
36  more  than  64  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
held  that  degree  in  the  institution 
ranked  first  on  that  item. 


of  the  institutions  in  the  lower  ranks. 
For  instance,  the  score  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  at  the  loth  percentile  increased 
from  37.5  per  cent  in  1931-32  to  53.9 
per  cent  four  years  later,  a  gain  of  about 
17  per  cent.  The  poorest  institution  in 
*930-3*  had  a  score  on  Master’s  de¬ 
grees  of  27.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
38.4  per  cent  in  1935-36.  At  the  other 
extreme  the  change  was  not  so  great,  the 
best  institution  in  each  of  the  two  years 
having  the  same  score — 92  per  cent. 


i 
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As  would  be  expected  from  the  data 
on  degrees  held,  the  average  number  of 
months  of  graduate  study  by  faculty 
members  also  increased  significantly. 
While  in  the  best  institution  the  increase 
was  less  than  two  months  per  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  in  the  median  institution  the  in¬ 
crease  was  more  than  seven  months,  or 
almost  a  whole  academic  year. 

The  average  number  of  years  of  aca¬ 
demic  experience  per  staff  member  in¬ 
creased  approximately  four  years  for 
institutions  at  all  ranks.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  four-year  period  elapsing 
between  the  two  years  in  which  data 
were  secured. 

In  regard  to  publications  of  faculty 
members,  there  were  small  increases 
during  this  p>eriod.  In  each  of  the  two 
years  involved  there  were  several  fac¬ 
ulties  which  published  no  books  or  mon¬ 
ographs  over  a  five-year  period.  In  the 
median  institutions  the  ratio  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  books  during  the  preceding  five- 
year  period  increased  from  about  one 
book  or  monograph  for  every  four  staff 
members,  as  reported  in  1931-32,  to 
about  one  book  or  monograph  for  every 
three  staff  members  in  1935-36.  In  the 
publication  of  both  books  and  articles 
the  greatest  increases  occurred  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  above  the  median.  In  the  insti¬ 
tutions  ranked  first  for  each  of  the  two 
years  the  number  of  articles  published 
per  staff  member  rose  from  2.74  in 
1931-32  to  6.02  in  1935-36. 

The  opinion  has  been  stated  in  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  that  due  to  its  new  accred¬ 
iting  procedure,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  contacts  faculty  members  have 
with  learned  societies,  the  North  Central 
Association  is  becoming  a  recruiting 
agency  for  learned  societies  and  that 
these  contacts  lose  their  significance  as 
they  are  maintained  through  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  college  administrators  desirous 
of  having  a  good  ratio  to  report  to  the 
North  Central  Association. 


Some  facts  on  this  situation  are  now 
available.  There  are  three  “learned  so¬ 
ciety  items”  as  follows:  (i)  the  average 
number  of  memberships  in  learned  so¬ 
cieties  held  per  staff  member,  (2)  the 
number  of  national  meetings  of  learned 
societies  attended  per  staff  member  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  preceding  the  time  of 
inquiry,  and  (3)  the  number  of  places 
on  the  programs  of  national  meetings  of 
learned  societies  held  per  staff  member 
during  the  five  years  preceding  the  time 
of  inquiry. 

The  data  presented  in  this  study  r^ 
fute  the  current  criticism.  Further,  in 
the  case  of  the  third  item  (participation 
on  programs)  it  would  obviously  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  administrative  officials  of 
an  institution  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
to  raise  their  institutional  score.  In  the 
case  of  the  second  item  (number  of 
meetings  attended)  a  financial  factor  of 
traveling  expense  is  involved,  which  is 
not  entirely  controllable  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  an  institution. 

During  the  four-year  period  between 
the  two  years  for  which  data  are  re¬ 
ported  the  scores  on  the  three  items  of 
contact  with  learned  societies  (see  Ta¬ 
bles  XXXVI  and  XXXVII)  increased 
slightly.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
of  the  “wholesale  joining”  of  learned 
societies  expected  by  some  as  a  result 
of  the  new  accrediting  procedure  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  In  fact,  with 
but  one  exception,  the  increases  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  In  the  institution  ranked 
first  on  the  item  of  meetings  attended, 
the  ratio  increased  from  1.67  meetings 
per  staff  member  in  1931-32  to  3.81  in 
1935-36. 

The  other  item  of  faculty  competence 
is  the  percentage  of  the  teaching  staff 
who  had  a  major  in  their  graduate  train¬ 
ing  in  the  same  subject  they  are  teach¬ 
ing.  Only  slight  changes  have  occurred 
in  these  percentages  during  the  four- 
year  period. 
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In  addition  to  the  comparison  of  in¬ 
stitutions  on  the  ten  items  of  faculty 
competence  data  are  also  available 
showing  the  changes  in  salaries  over 
this  four-year  period;  these  are  shown 
in  Table  XXXVIII. 

While  the  data  of  Table  XXXVIII 


lessors  there  were  four  increases  re¬ 
ported  ($50  to  $300);  two  cases  of  no 
change  in  median  salary;  and  30  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  decreases  ranged  from 
$50  to  $1,300.  Median  salaries  for  in¬ 
structors  rose  in  five  institutions  ($100 
to  $500) ;  remained  the  same  in  two  in- 


TABLE  XXXVIII 

Average  Decreases  in  Salary  Indexes  for  Institutions  Which  Were 
Included  in  the  i93i-3a  Study  and  the  1935-36  Study 


Average 
Decrease 
Per  Inst,  in 
Monthly  Salary 


Salary  Index 


Median  salary  for  Professors . 

Median  salary  for  Associate  Professors 
Median  salary  for  Assistant  Professors 

Median  salary  for  Instructors . 

Maximum  salary  (instructional  staff) . 
Median  salary  (administrative  staff) . . 
Maximum  salarv  (administrative  staffl 


show  average  decreases  in  salaries,  at  stitutions;  and  decreased  in  34  institu- 
each  rank,  the  figures  for  particular  in-  tions  ($50  to  $1,200). 
stitutions  are  even  more  revealing.  For  The  maximum  salary  for  an  instruc- 
example,  among  the  39  institutions  re-  tional  staff  member  increased  in  three 
porting  median  salaries  for  full  profes-  institutions  ($50,  $850,  and  $1,350) ; 
sors  there  are  three  in  which  increases  remained  the  same  in  one  institution; 
amounting  to  $50,  $50,  and  $200  per  and  decreased  in  38  institutions  ($50  to 
year  were  reported;  two  in  which  there  $3,150).  Decreases  in  median  salaries 
was  no  change;  and  34  in  which  there  for  administrators  reached  $3,300;  and 
were  decreases  in  the  median  salary  in  maximum  salaries  for  administrators 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,450  for  a  nine-  the  largest  decrease  was  $4,950. 
month  period.  Thus  while  staff  members  in  these  43 

In  the  case  of  median  salaries  for  as-  institutions  during  the  four-year  inter- 
sociate  professors  there  are  four  institu-  val  between  1931-32  and  1935-36  were 
tions  which  reported  increases  ranging  taking  graduate  work  and  earning  grad- 
from  $100  to  $200  and  25  institutions  uate  degrees  in  order  to  increase  their 
in  which  decreases  ranging  from  $50  to  professional  competence,  their  incomes 
$1,300  were  reported.  For  assistant  pro-  were  being  curtailed  1 


Institutions  on 
Which  Figures 
Are  Based 

Average  Decrease 
Per  Institution 
in  Full-Time 
Nine-Month  Salary 

39 

$  667 

J9 

S8S 

36 

347 

41 

301 

1108 

*5 

328 

38 

1338 

374 
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APPENDIX  A 

Percentage  of  Staff  Members  Holding  Earned  Doctorates  Classified  by  Rank,  by  Tyr 
OF  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  are 
Directino  Graduate  Students 


Rank  of  Faculty 


Classification 

or 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Junior  Colleges 

■1 

Publicly -Controlled . 

23-33 

3.22 

Privately-Controlled 

17-32 

0 

ii.ii 

All . 

7-30 

1642 

0 

5-99 

mgm 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

17-42 

45-08 

22.65 

11.71 

6.99 

7.10 

16.29 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled . 

31-09 

55-75 

39.38 

26.88 

12.22 

4.32 

23.6s 

Privately -Controlled 

26.89 

47-27 

30.68 

20.95 

7-89 

948 

248s 

AU . 

28.54 

49-85 

35-29 

23-77 

940 

7.27 

57-25 

2443 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

49-09 

68.67 

61  JO 

49.60 

28.10 

27-39 

72.70 

Privately -Controlled 

65-13 

78.57 

74-62 

68.18 

44-97 

33-33 

75-08 

RBI 

All . 

52-64 

70.37 

63-96 

52.36 

3047 

28.14 

7242 

39-29 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

33-88 

58.64 

43.04 

32.79 

27.75 

9.66 

6545 

25-29 

Privately-Controlled 

30.66 

49-80 

38.61 

2649 

20.93 

11.29 

6342 

26.57 

AU . 

32.58 

54.29 

42.65 

30.53 

14.68 

10.03 

64.93 

25.78 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

PubUcly-ControUed . 

32.30 

58.38 

4304 

32.79 

2548 

946 

65.36 

23-7* 

Privately -Controlled 

29-78 

49-24 

38.34 

2649 

20.95 

11.92 

6342 

2581 

All . 

31.29 

53-80 

42.56 

30.53 

23.50 

10.04 

64.86 

24.65 
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APPENDIX  B 

Percentage  or  Staff  Members,  Omittinc  Those  with  Doctorates  Classified  by  Rank. 
BY  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

of 

Institution! 

All 

Ranks 

Rank  of  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assuciate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assif-tant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

70.35 

76.92 

7140 

63.29 

Privately-Controlled 

63.31 

76.74 

100.00 

59-82 

63-89 

All . 

67.80 

76.79 

100.00 

67.56 

6348 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

7704 

84.14 

90.87 

88.03 

68.56 

70.74 

92.86 

76.62 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Pubbcly-Controlled . 

71.32 

74-24 

77.03 

79.73 

64.87 

59.68 

82.57 

69.69 

Privately-Controlled 

59-82 

73.04 

7848 

75.67 

43.51 

38.57 

67.18 

5949 

AU . 

64.18 

73.37 

77-74 

77.52 

50.74 

48.29 

77.06 

63.14 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

63.70 

56.60 

68.32 

64.83 

64-56 

65-27 

68.75 

6248 

Privately-Controlled 

61.28 

51.11 

60.61 

61.90 

70.97 

40.91 

57.83 

63.16 

AU . 

6342 

55.9a 

67.23 

64-54 

65-27 

6243 

66.67 

62.55 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

PubUcly-Controlled . 

71.10 

71.68 

79.13 

7742 

65-54 

6747 

76.91 

70.36 

Privately-Coutrolled 

59.89 

72.26 

77-15 

74.97 

44.90 

38.70 

64J9 

5961 

AU . 

6646 

71.99 

7848 

7649 

55.85 

61.00 

73-55 

65.76 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

PubUcly-Controlled . 

71-05 

71.75 

79-13 

7742 

66.59 

67-24 

76.87 

70.36 

Privately -Controlled 

60.10 

7241 

7740 

74.97 

46.52 

40.86 

64-39 

59.85 

AU . 

66.56 

72.11 

78.56 

7649 

57.58 

61.16 

73-53 

65.91 

376 
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APPENDIX  C 

Average  Number  of  Months  of  Graduate  Study  for  Staff  Members  Cussified  by  Rake, 
BY  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  Are  Directino  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Rank  of  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

.Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Junior  Colleges 

■i 

■■■ 

Publicly-Controlled . 

2SS3 

IS-12 

Privately-Controlled 

mm 

20.79 

20.00 

1849 

All . 

19.61 

20.00 

16.30 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1748 

26.3s 

22.18 

17.26 

12.99 

13.02 

24.88 

17.1S 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly  -Controlled . 

JI.77 

26.19 

24.69 

22.89 

18.06 

9-6s 

28.66 

19.92 

Privately-Controlled 

21.64 

29.24 

2389 

22.64 

13-30 

11.76 

30.03 

21.02 

All . 

21.69 

28.29 

2430 

22.76 

14.96 

10.82 

29.12 

20i)3 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

26.3s 

28.14 

27.91 

25.64 

2S-37 

21.71 

3I-S7 

23-S5 

Privately-Controlled 

29S9 

2943 

29.08 

30.37 

31.82 

18.12 

31.21 

28.01 

All . 

26.87 

28.36 

28.1s 

26.34 

26.27 

21.26 

31-SO 

14.12 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly -Controlled . 

22.27 

26.99 

2S.22 

22.94 

20.10 

13-64 

30.14 

20.12 

Privately-Controlled 

2243 

29.26 

24.78 

23-SS 

14.82 

12.24 

30.SS 

2141 

AU . 

22.34 

28.11 

2S.o8 

23.16 

17-73 

13-32 

30.24 

20.67 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

21.88 

26.92 

2S.22 

22.94 

19-33 

13.61 

30.12 

19.76 

Privately  -Controlled 

22.26 

3Q.09 

24-74 

23-SS 

iS-22 

13-04 

30.SS 

21.29 

All . 

22.04 

28.00 

2S.07 

23.16 

I7S3 

1348 

30.23 

2042 

CiSTRiBVTioN  (Number  and  Percentaces)  of  Staff  Members  Accordino 
OF  Months  of  Graduate  Study,  Classified  Accordino  to 
Type  of  Institution 
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APPENDIX  E 

Percentage  of  Staff  Members  Having  a  Graduate  Major  in  Their  Present  Teachinc 
Subject,  Classified  by  Rane,  by  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to 
Whether  or  Not  They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

OP 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Rank  of  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Junior  Colleges 

■1 

Publicly -Controlled . 

66.67 

74-03 

Privately-Controlled 

80.77 

100.00 

75-79 

All . 

75-05 

77.61 

100.00 

74-65 

75-00 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled . 

76.67 

85.98 

87-35 

8343 

70-34 

68.01 

89.22 

76.16 

Liberal  Arte  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

76.04 

8142 

79.89 

80.86 

6847 

6049 

88.92 

73-57 

Privately-Controlled 

7343 

81.88 

80.51 

80.66 

61.83 

51-37 

82.20 

72.78 

AU . 

7446 

81.74 

80.17 

80.76 

64.15 

5545 

86.67 

72.71 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

73-77 

76.55 

75-86 

74-74 

67-83 

64-78 

81.83 

67-89 

Privately-Controlled 

82.20 

8048 

85-38 

88.64 

84.62 

4342 

84.98 

7947 

All . 

74-37 

77-32 

77-76 

76.80 

70.19 

61.98 

82.50 

6938 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly -Controlled . 

7S-o6 

8044 

80.17 

79.00 

68.56 

65-85 

84.91 

73-34 

Privately-Controlled 

74-29 

81.76 

81-39 

81.60 

63.70 

50-69 

8342 

73-15 

All . 

74-75 

81.09 

80.55 

79-94 

66.38 

63.39 

84-53 

72-69 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

74-95 

80.36 

80.17 

79.00 

6941 

66.02 

84.89 

72.39 

Privately -Controlled 

7449 

81.74 

81.52 

81.60 

65.02 

53-97 

8342 

7343 

All . 

74-77 

8I.0S 

80  59 

79-04 

67.50 

63.19 

84-51 

7284 
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APPENDIX  F 

Avuiage  Number  or  Years  of  Experience  for  Staff  Members  Classifieo  by  Rane 
BY  Type  of  iNsirruTioN,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


ClASSIFICATION 

or 

Institutions 


Junior  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

All . 

Teachers  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled . 
liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Publicly -Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

AU . 

Universities 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

All . 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately -Controlled 

All . 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 
AU . 


Rank  or  Faculty 


Associate  Assistant 
Pro-  Pro- 


16.81  13.16 

17.26  12.56 

16.90  13.06 

15-38  11.73 

14.1S  10.67 

14.98  11.34 


In¬ 

structors 

Others 

9.66 

10.30 

740 

9.09 

8.87 

9.88 

9-77 

I0.7S 

9.09 

6.97 

6.64 

7.80 

736 

10.33 

8.63 

1043 

7.60 

10.25 

7-50 

10.28 

6.78 

7-27 

7.16 

946 

7-77 

10.28 

6.83 

7-39 

All .  ai,6i8  1,135  S-JS  a.i33  9-87  2,718  la.s;  3,105  14.36  3,033  14.04  2405  11.12  5,550  25.67 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled.  13.2SS  643  4-85  1,051  7.93  1,592  12.01  1,982  14.95  *.932  14.58  1,532  11.56  3,604  27.19 

Privately-Controlled  9,289  548  5.90  1,236  13.30  1,291  13.90  1,279  13.77  *.270  13.67  974  1049  2,059  22.17 

All .  22,544  1,101  5.28  2,287  1014  a, 883  12.79  3.261  1447  3,202  14.20  2,506  11.12  5,663  25.12 
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APPENDIX  H 

Average  Number  of  Books  Published  per  Staff  Member  During  Five-Year  Period, 
Classified  by  Rank,  by  Type  of  Institution  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 


Jumor  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

All . 

Teachers  Colleges 
Publicly-Continued . 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

All . 

Universities 
Publicly -Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

All . 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 
Publicly-Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 

All . 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 
Publicly -Controlled . 
Privately-Controlled 
All . 


Rank 

OF  Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

.800 

.148 

.071 

•273 

0 

0 

.964 

477 

.386 

0 

0 

.167 

.210 

.863 

.362 

.320 

•245 

•183 

•949 

.618 

•74S 

41 1 

.187 

.168 

.293 

•723 

•730 

•592 

•352 

•175 

•555 

1.608 

1. 01 7 

.603 

•295 

•436 

1481 

I -35 1 

.608 

.318 

•740 

1.586 

1-085 

•603 

.381 

479 

i.aJ3 

mSi 

458 

•242 

.266 

.708 

-357 

•174 

•725 

.981 

.720 

421 

.210 

•383 

1.223 

•778 

458 

•230 

•247 

.701 

•594 

•356 

.176 

.707 

•975 

.718 

.421 

.205 

•374 

382 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


APPENDIX  I 

DisTKOunoN  OF  Staff  Members  in  Various  Types  of  Institutions  According  to  thi 
Number  of  Books  and  Monographs  Published  per  Staff  Member 
During  Five-Year  Period 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Staff  Members  Having  Publisuid 
Designated  Number  of  Books  and  Monographs 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

Total 

Number 

c 

> 

I 

[ 

2 

3  and  over 

of 

Persons 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■i 

■1 

■1 

Publicly-Controlled . 

517 

92.50 

29 

II 

mm 

8 

241 

Privately-Controlled 

mm 

325 

87.26 

33 

In 

5 

8 

3.22 

AU . 

832 

89.85 

62 

6.69 

16 

119 

16 

2-7J 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly  -Controlled . 

2,633 

2,162 

82.11 

287 

10.90 

85 

3-23 

99 

3-76 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

5 -094 

3.878 

76.23 

635 

2247 

00 

5-63 

294 

S-77 

Privately-Controlled 

7,824 

6,523 

8337 

787 

10.06 

253 

3-23 

261 

3-34 

All . 

12,918 

10401 

80.51 

1422 

II. 01 

540 

4.18 

555 

4-30 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

4,963 

3,255 

6559 

826 

16.64 

408 

8.22 

474 

9-5S 

Privately-Controlled 

1,104 

682 

61.78 

200 

18.12 

94 

8.51 

128 

11-59 

All . 

6,067 

3,937 

64.89 

1026 

16.91 

502 

8.27 

602 

9-93 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly -Controlled . 

12,690 

9.295 

73-25 

2748 

23-77 

780 

6.15 

867 

6i3 

Privately-Controlled 

7,205 

80.70 

987 

21.05 

3-89 

389 

436 

All . 

BE  31 

16,500 

76.33 

2735 

12.65 

5-21 

1256 

5-«i 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

13,255 

9,812 

74.02 

2777 

23-42 

5-97 

875 

6.60 

Privately-Controlled 

9,289 

7,520 

80.96 

1020 

10.98 

3-79 

397 

4-17 

All . 

22,544 

27,332 

76.88 

2797 

1241 

5-07 

1272 

5-64 
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THI 


>H(D 

*r 

% 


141 

2.11 

173 

376 

S-77 

3- 34 

4- 30 

9SS 

;i.59 

9-93 

6i3 

4- 36 

5ii 

6io 

4»I 

5- 44 


APPENDIX  J 

Average  Number  of  Articles  Published  per  Staff  Member  During  Five-Year  Period, 
Classified  by  Rank,  by  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether 
OR  Not  They  are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Rank  of  Faculty  | 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Junior  Colleges 

■i 

Publicly-Controlled . 

419 

.200 

.380 

Privately-Controlled 

.8og 

.964 

0 

0 

-743 

All . 

•S7I 

.800 

0 

0 

-508 

.844 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1.083 

3.164 

1499 

.833 

.863 

.519 

.967 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled 

2.548 

4.669 

3.201 

1.889 

.967 

.759 

1.900 

Privately-Controlled 

1-777 

2486 

2.738 

1.460 

.975 

1492 

1-539 

All . 

3.081 

3.224 

2.989 

1.66s 

-972 

1. 20s 

S.171 

1.669 

Universities 

Publicly -Controlled 

S-047 

840s 

7.108 

3.870 

1.686 

3.272 

8.2S3 

3-553 

Privately-Controlled 

7.168 

11.684 

8459 

7095 

3.683 

3.980 

10.043 

5.395 

All . 

5433 

8.981 

7-385 

4448 

1.873 

3.231 

8.630 

3.862 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

3.222 

5.908 

4-351 

2.564 

1.361 

1.151 

6.942 

3.333 

Privately-Controlled 

2444 

3448 

3.882 

2.341 

1.163 

1.619 

7.345 

1.868 

All . 

3.900 

4-750 

4.300 

2482 

1.21S 

1.346 

7.046 

3.066 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

3.102 

5.883 

4-351 

2.564 

1.150 

1.08s 

6.933 

3.137 

Privately-Controlled 

2.380 

3404 

3.853 

2.338 

1.130 

1.587 

7-345 

1.823 

AD . 

2.80s 

4.708 

4-252 

2481 

1.141 

1.333 

7.040 

1.993 

384 
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APPENDIX  K 

Distribution  of  Staff  Members  in  Various  Types  of  Institutions  According  to  thi 
Number  of  Articles  Published  per  Staff  Member  During  Five-Year  Period 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

■ 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Staff  Members  Having 
Published  Designated  Number  of  Articles 

1-3 

4 

-6 

7- 

-9 

10  and  ovtr 

No. 

0 

m 

m 

% 

Junior  Colleges 

■ 

Publicly-Controlled. 

565 

480 

84.96 

68 

13.04 

13 

3.13 

3 

-35 

H 

-S3 

Privately-Controlled 

361 

389 

80.06 

52 

1440 

9 

249 

1 

.38 

10 

2.77 

All . 

936 

769 

83.05 

130 

13.96 

31 

3.37 

3 

-32 

13 

140 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

2.633 

1, 88s 

71-59 

526 

19.98 

134 

5-09 

35 

1-33 

53 

3DI 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

S.094 

2,957 

58.0s 

1079 

3I.i8 

479 

940 

300 

3.93 

379 

744 

Privately-Controlled 

7.824 

5.333 

68.16 

1463 

18.69 

497 

6.35 

160 

3.04 

372 

4.76 

All . 

13,918 

8,390 

64.17 

2541 

19.67 

976 

7.56 

360 

2.79 

7S> 

S-Si 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

4,963 

2,093 

43.18 

1065 

3146 

687 

13-84 

295 

5-94 

833 

16.58 

Privately  -Controlled 

1,104 

339 

30.71 

337 

30.56 

163 

14.67 

92 

8.34 

384 

25.72 

All . 

6,067 

2432 

40.09 

1393 

31.39 

849 

13-99 

387 

6.38 

1107 

18.35 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

13,690 

6,935 

54-65 

3670 

31.04 

1300 

10.34 

530 

4.18 

1255 

9.89 

Privately-Controlled 

8,938 

5,672 

63-53 

1689 

18.93 

659 

7.38 

253 

3.83 

656 

7-35 

AU . 

31,618 

13,607 

00 

4359 

30.16 

1959 

9.06 

783 

3.63 

1911 

8i4 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

13.2SS 

7415 

55-94 

2738 

1312 

9.90 

532 

4.01 

1358 

949 

Privately-Controlled 

9,289 

5,961 

64.17 

1741 

668 

7.19 

253 

2.73 

666 

7.17 

AU . 

22,544 

13J76 

59.33 

4479 

1^ 

1980 

8.78 

78S 

348 

1936 

8.54 
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APPENDIX  L 

Average  Nuuber  of  Memberships  in  Learned  Societies  Held  per  Staff  Member. 
Classified  by  Rank,  by  Type  of  Institution,  and  Accordino  to  Whether 
OR  Not  They  are  Directinc  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

op 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Rank  of  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Junior  Colleges 

■■ 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1.004 

1.267 

.893 

Privately-Controlled 

.798 

•855 

429 

0 

1.068 

All . 

•923 

■943 

429 

0 

•923 

•953 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

I -453 

2.081 

1.758 

1458 

1.196 

i.iii 

2.186 

1424 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1.617 

2437 

1.914 

1474 

.892 

.875 

2441 

1414 

Privately-Controlled 

1.283 

1.837 

1.470 

1.289 

.763 

.781 

3.070 

1.337 

All . 

M*S 

2-033 

1.711 

1.378 

.807 

.818 

2.315 

1-294 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

i.q66 

2.917 

2.193 

1.767 

1.090 

1482 

2.714 

1.617 

Privately-Controlled 

2.266 

3.066 

2.832 

3.086 

1. 371 

1.700 

2.843 

1.911 

AU . 

2.020 

2.943 

2.324 

1.834 

1.143 

1.513 

2.741 

1.666 

Total  ( Excluding  J .C .) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1.719 

2.591 

1.990 

1.593 

1.023 

1.131 

2.591 

1485 

Privately-Controlled 

1 40s 

1.956 

1.743 

1414 

.830 

.860 

2417 

1.286 

AU . 

1.589 

3.392 

1. 910 

1.528 

■931 

1.058 

2.546 

1-397 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1.689 

2.585 

1.990 

1.023 

I.XI9 

2.591 

1459 

Privately-ControUed 

1.381 

1-937 

1-733 

K  1 

.834 

•874 

2417 

1.265 

All . 

1.562 

2.278 

1.907 

Bll 

.931 

1.052 

2.546 

1-373 
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APPENDIX  N 

Average  Number  of  Meetincs  of  Learned  Societies  Attended  per  Staff  Member,  Classified 
BY  Ranx,  by  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or 
Not  They  Are  Directino  Graduate  Students 


Rank  op  Faculty 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro- 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Junior  Colleges 

■ 

Publicly-Controlled . 

43S 

.800 

Privately-Controlled 

488 

.636 

■571 

All . 

456 

.671 

■571 

0 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled . 

.739 

1.167 

.936 

.627 

.652 

.507 

1441 

.711 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

•QSO 

1.376 

1073 

.813 

.508 

.672 

1.5*9 

•771 

Privately-Controlled 

.79J 

1.058 

.924 

.851 

.501 

.544 

1404 

.749 

AU . 

.843 

1.165 

1.005 

.833 

.503 

■594 

1487 

.757 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

1.133 

1.677 

1.299 

1.018 

.toy 

.898 

1.678 

A79 

Privately -Controlled 

1.369 

1.750 

1.897 

1.246 

.83a 

1.020 

1A91 

1.047 

All . 

1.176 

1.689 

1421 

1.059 

.649 

■915 

1.7*3 

■907 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

.966 

1475 

1133 

.872 

■57» 

.620 

1.613 

.79* 

Privately-Controlled 

.864 

1.130 

1.119 

.912 

.538 

.585 

1.623 

•775 

All . 

.924 

1.31a 

1.128 

My 

■556 

.610 

1. 616 

.784 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

■943 

1472 

1.133 

.872 

■55* 

.614 

i.6ia 

.773 

Privately-Controlled 

.849 

1.121 

i.nS 

■911 

■5*6 

.603 

1.623 

.762 

All . 

■SI 

1.306 

1.127 

A87 

■540 

.611 

1.614 

.753 
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APPENDIX  P 

Average  Number  of  Places  on  Programs  of  Learned  Societies  Held  per  Staff  Member 
During  Five-Year  Period,  Classified  by  Rank,  by  Type  of  Institution,  and 
According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

All 

Ranks 

Rank 

OF  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled . 

.200 

•039 

.012 

Privately-Controlled 

.127 

0 

0 

.067 

.227 

All . 

.060 

•143 

0 

0 

.049 

.086 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

•132 

.291 

•143 

•los 

.109 

•059 

•373 

.122 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled . 

.291 

•543 

•342 

.226 

.102 

.099 

•578 

.220 

Privately-Controlled 

.169 

•247 

.214 

•156 

•093 

.114 

472 

.148 

AU . 

.217 

•347 

.283 

.189 

.096 

.108 

•542 

.173 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

•S32 

•943 

.649 

411 

.176 

•305 

.907 

•357 

Privately-Controlled 

.706 

1.089 

•995 

.621 

•277 

.360 

1.029 

•507 

AU . 

■564 

.968 

.719 

448 

•195 

.313 

•933 

.382 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled. 

•3S2 

.678 

•421 

.286 

•135 

.115 

.764 

.242 

Privately-Controlled 

•23s 

•335 

•370 

.229 

•I  13 

•135 

.722 

.178 

AU . 

•304 

•517 

404 

.265 

•125 

.121 

•753 

.214 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly -Controlled . 

•339 

.676 

421 

.286 

•123 

.110 

.763 

.231 

Privately-Controlled 

.230 

•331 

.367 

.228 

.109 

.141 

.722 

•175 

AU . 

.294 

•513 

•403 

.265 

.117 

.119 

_ -752 

.206 
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APPENDIX  T 

Median  Salaries  eos  Teachino  and  Administrative  Staff  Members,  Classified  by  Rare, 
BY  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They 
ARE  DIRECTINO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Classification 

OF 

Institutions 

Ar-Mr--= 

TBATION 

All 

Ranks 

Rank  of  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under- 

Knd- 

uate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Asso¬ 

ciate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assist¬ 

ant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

struc¬ 

tors 

Others 

Junior  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled. . . 

$2150 

$2000 

$2000 

$2000 

$2050 

Privately-Controlled. . 

1550 

1500 

1600 

$1250 

$1200 

1400 

1700 

All . 

1850 

1850 

1650 

1250 

1200 

1850 

2000 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled. . . 

2050 

IQSO 

2450 

2050 

2000 

1700 

1800 

$2300 

$1900 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled. . . 

2600 

2300 

3000 

2600 

2050 

1600 

1900 

2700 

2050 

Privately-Controlled. . 

1950 

IQOO 

2400 

2100 

1850 

1400 

1400 

2250 

1900 

All . 

2150 

2030 

2550 

2400 

2000 

1500 

1600 

2550 

3000 

Universities 

Publicly -Controlled. . . 

3100 

2500 

3850 

2830 

2300 

1650 

1850 

3050 

2250 

Privately-Controlled. . 

4000 

3200 

$100 

37SO 

2650 

1900 

3200 

37SO 

2650 

AU . 

3250 

2550 

4050 

3000 

23SO 

1650 

1850 

3150 

2250 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled. . . 

2SS0 

3200 

3300 

2600 

2150 

1600 

1800 

3000 

2050 

Privately-Controlled. . 

2050 

2000 

2450 

2300 

I9S0 

MSO 

1450 

2700 

1900 

All . 

2300 

2100 

2950 

2500 

2100 

1600 

1800 

2850 

2000 

Total( Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled. . . 

2500 

2200 

3300 

2600 

2150 

1650 

1850 

3900 

2050 

Privately-Controlled. . 

2000 

1950 

2450 

2250 

1950 

1450 

1450 

3700 

1900 

All . 

2300 

2100 

2900 

2500 

3100 

1600 

1800 

2850 

3000 
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APPENDIX  W 

Average  Clock  Hour  Teaching  Load  op  Stapp  Members  Classipieo  by  Rank,  by  Typk 
OP  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They 
Are  Directing  Graduate  Students 


All 

Ranks 

Rank  or  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under- 

Rraduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Associate 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

Junior  Colkges 

■i 

Publicly-Controlled . 

20.00 

18.00 

18.17 

Privately-Controlled 

17.14 

21.00 

19-SO 

17-33 

AU . 

17.80 

17-63 

31.00 

19-SO 

17.78 

BE9 

Ttacktrs  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

16.87 

17-31 

16.52 

1747 

16.63 

15  94 

17.16 

16A6 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

18.04 

17.20 

18.18 

18.74 

17.90 

15-19 

18.50 

17.95 

Privately-Controlled 

16.46 

1640 

17-39 

17-13 

16.36 

1348 

17.19 

1643 

All . 

17.00 

16.56 

17.76 

17.86 

16.89 

13-74 

17-99 

16.90 

Universities 

Publicly -Controlled . 

16.50 

14-93 

is-73 

16.79 

17.14 

1745 

14-59 

17.14 

Privately -Controlled 

14.72 

13-09 

14-79 

iS-89 

16.08 

6.77 

14.29 

14-93 

All . 

16.20 

14-65 

IS-SS 

16.65 

16.96 

15.73 

14.53 

16A0 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly -Controlled . 

17.24 

1645 

17.01 

17.87 

1741 

16.55 

16.36 

1742 

Privately  -Controlled 

16.32 

16.27 

17.06 

17.01 

16.33 

12.78 

16.17 

16.33 

All . 

16.80 

>6-34 

17-03 

17-S3 

16.89 

14.83 

16.30 

16.87 

Total  ( Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

17-30 

1647 

17.01 

17.87 

174s 

16.36 

1747 

Privately -Controlled 

16.36 

16.28 

17.08 

17.01 

1642 

16.17 

16.38 

'au . 

16.86 

16.36 

17-04 

17-53 

16.99 

1^9 

16.30 

><^•93 
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APPENDIX  Y 

AmACK  Nuubu  or  Aids  to  Faculty  Growth  put  Staft  Mucber  Classified  by  Rank, 
BY  Type  of  Institution,  and  According  to  Whether  or  Not 
They  Are  Directino  Graduate  Students 


Clauification 

OP 

iNSinUTIONS 

Rank  op  Faculty 

Grad¬ 

uate 

Faculty 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Faculty 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

Assistant 

Pro¬ 

fessors 

In¬ 

structors 

Others 

/siwof  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled. . 

4-93 

4.87 

5.01 

449 

PriviUly -Controlled . 

6.81 

6.78 

7.29 

8.50 

6.81 

6.75 

All . 

5.66 

6.37 

7-29 

8.50 

564 

5-27 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . . 

5-90 

6-53 

6.20 

6.09 

555 

5-54 

7.28 

5.85 

Uberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly -Controlled . . 

4-32 

4-85 

448 

4-17 

3.62 

4-97 

4.81 

419 

PrivRtely-Controlled . 

S03 

SS8 

549 

S-37 

447 

356 

543 

5.00 

All . 

4-75 

S-34 

4-94 

4-79 

4.18 

4.11 

502 

4.7* 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . . 

34a 

3-74 

348 

3-37 

313 

3.20 

3.78 

3.26 

Privately-Controlled . 

3-33 

3.72 

3.92 

3.28 

3.93 

140 

3.81 

303 

AH . 

340 

3-74 

357 

3.36 

309 

2.95 

378 

3.22 

Total  (Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly -Controlled . . 

4.29 

463 

442 

4x0 

3.70 

4.96 

4-30 

4.29 

Privately -Controlled . 

4.8a 

5-39 

S.18 

5-04 

4-30 

3.38 

4-70 

4A3 

An . 

4SI 

4-99 

4-66 

445 

398 

4-33 

440 

4-53 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled. . 

4-3» 

463 

442 

4.10 

3.86 

4-93 

4.30 

4-33 

Privately-Controlled . 

4.90 

S4I 

S.19 

5«»5 

4-50 

3-6i 

4-70 

4.92 

AU . 

456 

500 

467 

445 

4.16 

4-57 

440 

4-59 

APPENDIX  Z 

Distribution  of  Staff  Members  in  Various  Types  of  Institutions  According  to 
the  Number  of  Aids  to  Faculty  Growth  Participated  In  by  Them 


Classipication 

OP 

Institutions 

Total 

Number 

OP 

,  Persons 

Number  op  Aids  to  Growth 

0 

I- 

-s 

6-10 

Over  10 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Junior  CoUeg/es 

■i 

Publicly -Controlled . 

565 

57 

10.09 

261 

46.19 

221 

26 

4.60 

Privately-Controlled 

361 

25 

6.93 

94 

26.04 

177 

65 

18.00 

AD . 

926 

82 

8.85 

355 

38.34 

398 

42.98 

91 

9-83 

Teachers  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled . 

2,633 

202 

7.68 

1,013 

3847 

1,146 

43.52 

272 

10.33 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Publicly-Controlled. 

5.094 

810 

15-90 

2475 

48.59 

1,597 

31-35 

312 

4-16 

Privately-Controlled 

7324 

1,128 

1442 

3,139 

40.12 

3,110 

39.75 

447 

5-71 

AH . 

12,918 

1,938 

15.00 

5,614 

4346 

4,707 

3644 

639 

5.10 

Universities 

Publicly-Controlled . 

4,963 

1,061 

21.38 

2,758 

55-57 

1,009 

20.33 

135 

2.72 

Privately-Controlled 

1,104 

246 

22.28 

608 

55-08 

225 

20.38 

25 

2.26 

An . 

1,307 

21.54 

3sJ66 

5548 

1,234 

20.34 

160 

2.64 

Total  ( Excluding  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

12,690 

2.073 

16.33 

6,246 

49.22 

3,752 

29-57 

619 

4.88 

Privately -Controlled 

8,928 

1,374 

15-39 

3,747 

41-97 

3,335 

37-35 

472 

5-29 

An . 

21,618 

3447 

15-95 

9,993 

46.22 

7,087 

32.78 

1,091 

5-05 

Total  (Including  J.C.) 

Publicly-Controlled . 

13,255 

2,130 

16.07 

6,507 

49.09 

3,973 

mSSsm 

645 

4-87 

Privatey-ControUed 

1,399 

15x26 

3,841 

41.35 

3,512 

537 

5-78 

'-Ml . 

3,529 

15-65 

10,348 

45-90 

7485 

1,182 

5-24 
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RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE 


At  the  1938  Annual  Meeting  of 
ARIZONA 

Garretson,  O.  K.,  High  School  Visitor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Andersen,  Holger  W.,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Psychology,  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro. 

Ball,  J.  O.,  Dean  of  Vocational  College,  John 
Brown  University,  Siloam  Springs. 

Bankston,  Marvin,  President,  Arkansas  A.  and 
'  M.  College,  Monticello. 

Cook,  Elmer,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Fort  Smith. 

Crabaugh,  Alfred  J.,  Vice-President,  Arkansas 
Polytechnic  College,  Russellville. 

Deal,  F.  H.,  Principal,  Pine  Bluff  High  School, 
Pine  Bluff. 

Eldridge,  H.  E.,  Registrar,  Arkansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Jonesboro. 

French,  Guy,  Principal,  Arkansas  State  Col¬ 
lege  Training  School,  Jonesboro. 

Futrall,  J.  C.,  President,  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Fayetteville. 

Galloway,  Bernice,  Dean,  Central  College, 
Conway. 

Hotz,  H.  G.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

Howard,  J.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Stuttgart 
Public  Schools,  Stuttgart. 

Kays,  V.  C.,  President,  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro. 

Larson,  J.  A.,  Principal,  Little  Rock  High 
School,  and  President,  Little  Rock  Junior 
College,  Little  Rock. 

McAlister,  H.  L.,  President,  Arkansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Conway. 

Mason,  James  H.,  Supervisor  of  English,  Ar¬ 
kansas  State  College  Dem.  School,  Jones¬ 
boro. 

Overstreet,  Charles  A.,  President,  A.  and  M. 
College,  Magnolia. 

Owens,  M.  R.,  State  High  School  Supervisor, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock. 

Showalter,  D.  F.,  Dean,  Arkansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Jonesboro. 

Springfield,  Stewart,  Secretary,  John  Brown 
University  Academy,  Siloam  Springs. 

Wahl,  J.  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Helena. 

Wills,  I.  A.,  Dean,  Academic  College,  John 
Brown  University,  Siloam  Springs. 
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Womack.  J.  P.,  President.  Henderson  State 
Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia. 

COLORADO 

Baum,  Paul  B.,  Dean,  Colorado  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Denver. 

Borst,  W.  C.,  Principal,  North  High  School, 
Denver. 

Bradley,  Allen  E.,  Superintendent  of  Littktoa 
Public  Schools,  Littleton. 

Cross,  A.  C.,  High  School  Visitor,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Duncan,  David  S.,  Chancellor,  University  of 
Denver,  Denver. 

Gilchrist,  R.  S.,  Principal,  Greeley  High  School, 
Greeley. 

Gilmore,  Ralph  J.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Col¬ 
orado  College,  Colorado  Springs 

Kelley,  Robert  M.,  President,  Regis  College 
and  High  School,  Denver. 

McCracken,  S.  J.,  Registrar,  Colorado  State 
College,  Fort  Collins. 

Miller,  Fletcher  M..  Superintendent,  Lakewood 
Public  Schools,  Lakewood. 

Mother  Ann  Francis,  President,  Loretto 
Heights  College,  Loretto. 

Murfin,  R.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Adams  City. 

Roe,  William  S.,  Principal,  Colorado  Springs 
High  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Sister  Francis  de  Sales,  Dean,  Loretto  Heights 
College,  Loretto. 

Sister  Marie  Lourde,  Principal,  Pancratia  HaD, 
Loretto. 

Sister  Mary  Georgiana  Evans,  Principal,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  Denver. 

Sister  Mary  Martha,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Denver. 

Slonecker,  Lyle  N.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Leadville. 

Stevens,  Paul  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Wheat  Ridge. 

Tatum,  Walter  S.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Fort  Collins. 

Ware,  C.  M.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Boulder. 

Wilson,  Glenn  T.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
La  Junta. 

Wrinkle,  William  L.,  Director  of  College  High 
School,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Greeley. 
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Young,  C.  W.,  Principal,  Junior  High  School. 
Fort  Collins. 

ILLINOIS 

Abells,  Harry  D.,  Superintendent,  Morgan 
Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago. 

Abraham,  H.  G.,  Prindj^,  Woodstock  Com¬ 
munity  High  ^hool,  Woodstock. 

Abrams,  William,  Principal,  Wendell  Phillips 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Adams,  G.  W.,  Professor,  Lake  Forest  College, 
Lake  Forest. 

Adams,  Karl  L.,  President,  Northern  Illinois 
Sute  Teachers  College,  De  Kalh. 

Allen,  Charles,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Dupo. 

Allen.  E.  B.,  Principal,  Oakland  High  School, 
Oakland. 

Allen,  Harry  D.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Bellflower. 

Allison,  Carl  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Champaign. 

Allison,  R.  Y.,  Principal,  Kankakee  High 
School,  Kankakee. 

Amacher,  V.  D.,  Principal,  Argenta  High 
School,  Argenta. 

Anderson,  H.  D.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Ottawa. 

Anderson,  John  C.,  Principal,  Luther  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Anderson,  Logan  M.,  Sales,  R.  R.  Donnelley 
and  Sons  Company,  Chicago. 

Atkinson,  W.  N.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ma¬ 
comb. 

Baird,  Hal,  Guidance  Officer,  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  Chicago. 

Barbour,  Lillian,  Registrar,  Ferry  Hall,  Lake 
Forest. 

Barry,  Laurence  M.,  Principal,  St.  Ignatius 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Barton,  H.  R.,  Assistant  Principal,  High 
School,  Wood  River. 

Batchelder,  Mildred  L.,  Chief,  School  and 
Children’s  Library  Division,  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  Chicago. 

Battaglia,  Joseph  (Rev.),  Assistant  to  Super¬ 
intendent,  Marmion  Military  Academy, 
Aurora. 

Baughman,  W.  L.,  Principal,  High  School, 
East  St.  Louis. 

Baxter,  Ruby,  Instructor,  Frances  Shimer  Jun¬ 
ior  College,  Mount  Carroll. 

Beals,  R.  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  De 
Kalb. 

Beam,  Russell  A.,  Assistant  Civilian  Adviser 
for  Education,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Chicago. 

Beebe,  Ralph  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Naperville. 


Beiswanger,  G.  W.,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Mon- 
ticello  College,  Godfrey. 

Benner,  Thomas  E.,  Dean,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Illinois,  Urhana. 

Bergendoff,  Conrad,  President,  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege  and  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island. 

Berolzheimer,  Beulah,  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Beu,  Frank  A.,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Bieber,  Flora  M.,  Commercial  Teacher,  Cen¬ 
tral  Y.M.C.A.  High  School,  Chicago. 

Blue,  James  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Rockford. 

Bone,  E.  C.,  Director  of  Admissions,  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville. 

Bowden,  B.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Morris. 

Brashears,  James  F.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Zeigler. 

Breidenbaugh,  Vachel  E.,  Principal,  Moose- 
heart  High  School,  Mooseheart. 

Brenneman,  Elsie,  Registrar,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal. 

Brewer,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Peoria  High  School, 
Peoria. 

Brooks,  Wiley  G.,  President,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington. 

Brother  H.  Basil,  Prrindpal,  De  La  Salle  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brother  H.  Victor,  Professor  of  Commerce, 
St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Harold  Stephen,  Teacher  of  Physics, 
St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Hubert  Arthur,  Principal,  St.  Patrick 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  James,  Principal,  St.  Mel  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Brother  James  Luke,  Instructor  in  Commerce, 
St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Jerome  Benjamin,  Assistant  Princi¬ 
pal,  St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Joseph,  English  Teacher,  St.  Patrick 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Julius,  Teacher  of  Religion,  St.  Mel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  L.  Matthew,  Plane  Geometry  Profes¬ 
sor,  St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  L.  Philip,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  St. 
Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  L.  Stephen,  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Lawrence,  Principal,  St.  George  High 
School,  Evanston. 

Brother  Leonard,  Latin  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Robert,  Social  Sciences,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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Brother  Victor,  Principal,  Holy  Trinity  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brothers,  C.  A.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Dwight. 

Brown,  M.  W.,  Principal,  Eureka  High  School, 
Eureka. 

Brumbaugh,  A.  J.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Brummett,  Ray  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pana. 

Bunnell,  Frank,  Director  of  Sales,  Laidlaw 
Brothers,  Publishers,  Chicago. 

Burgh,  J.  Fredrick,  Business  Manager,  North 
Park  College,  Chicago. 

Buswell,  J.  O.  (Jr.),  President,  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege.  Wheaton. 

Buzard,  Minnie,  Principal,  Highland  Park 
High  School,  Highland  Park. 

Buzzard,  Robert  G.,  President,  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Byerly,  C.  C.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  West  Chicago. 

Cable,  Kenneth  D.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fairview. 

Callahan,  Beatrice,  Instructor  in  Education 
Department,  St.  Xavier  College  for  Women, 
Chicago. 

Carman,  George  N.,  Director  Emeritus,  Lewis 
Institute,  Chicago. 

Carpenter,  Thomas  P.,  President,  Oak  Park 
Junior  College,  Oak  Park. 

Cassaretto,  F.  P.,  Instructor,  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

Cawsella,  Charles  A.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
of  Education,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Chamberlain,  Henry,  Dean,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Cheek,  Mary,  President,  Rockford  College, 
Rockford. 

Cherf,  John  F.,  Rector,  St.  Procopius  College 
Academy,  Lisle. 

Clark,  Roy,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Rankin. 

Clarke,  C.  L.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  Lewb  In¬ 
stitute,  Chicago. 

Clarke,  William  F.,  Dean,  College  of  Law,  De 
Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Cleland,  J.  S.,  Dean,  Monmouth  College, 
Monmouth. 

Clement,  J.  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinob,  Urbana. 

Clevenger,  Arthur  W.,  High  School  Vbitor, 
University  of  Illinob,  Urbana. 

Coffman,  H.  C.,  President,  George  Williams 
College,  Chicago. 

Colahan,  W.  J.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Woodstock. 

Collins,  G.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Tuscola. 


Condit,  C.  C.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Rantoul. 

Conley,  William  H.,  Dean,  Wright  Junior 
College,  Chicago. 

Copeland,  William  D.,  President,  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege,  Lincoln. 

Coppock,  H.  J.,  Acting  Dean,  Herzl  Junior 
College,  Chicago. 

Corbell,  Oscar  M.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Centralia. 

Cordb,  William  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schook. 
Princeville. 

Crafton,  P.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Washington. 

Crakes,  C.  R.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Moline. 

Cramer,  William  F.,  Dean,  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Crawford,  Jessie  D.,  President,  Baptbt  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Chicago. 

Crofts.  Thomas  J.,  Principal,  Manley  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Daley,  R.  P.  (Rev.),  Teacher,  St.  Thomsi 
High  School,  Rockford. 

Daniel,  I.  P.,  Department  of  Curriculum,  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Schoob,  Chicago. 

Davidson,  Carter,  President,  Knox  College, 
Galesburg. 

Davidson,  David  M.,  Principal,  Senn  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Davidson,  William  J.,  Board  of  Education, 
Methodbt  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago. 

Davb,  E.  L.,  Assbtant  Principal,  Onarga  Mil¬ 
itary  Academy,  Onarga. 

Davb,  L.  K.,  Principal,  Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield. 

Dawson,  L.  O.,  Superintendent,  United  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  East  Moline. 

Deal,  George  V.,  Superintendent,  Leyden  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Franklin  Park. 

Deam,  Thomas  M.,  Assbtant  Superintendent, 
Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Joliet. 

De  Booy,  Margaret,  Principal,  Jennings  Semi¬ 
nary,  Aurora. 

De  Land,  Glenn  A.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Georgetown. 

De  Young,  Chris,  Head,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Diesing,  Arthur  E.,  Concordia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest. 

Dodd,  Albert  G.,  Dean,  Morgan  Park  Junior 
College,  Chicago. 

Dolton,  Isabella,  Principal,  Kelly  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Duffin,  Russell  M.,  Principal,  High  Schod, 
Danville. 

Dunkelberger,  Gustav,  Dean,  Chicago  Musi¬ 
cal  College,  Chicago. 
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Dunnington,  G.  Waldo,  Department  of  Ger¬ 
man,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Eavey,  C.  B.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Psychology,  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton. 

Edmundsen,  R.  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Bradford. 

Edwards,  J.  J.,  Dean,  De  Paul  University, 
Chicago. 

Fgan,  Howard  E.,  Dean,  De  Paul  University, 
Chicago. 

Egan.  Thomas  A.,  Dean,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

Eggert,  Walter  A.,  Assistant  Research  Secre¬ 
tary,  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory 
Scboob,  Chicago. 

Evans,  Ralph  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Niantic. 

Evjen,  John  0.,  Dean,  Carthage  College,  Car¬ 
thage. 

Fairchild,  R.  W.,  President,  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Normal. 

Farley,  John  E.,  Principal,  McCray-Dewey 
Township  High  School,  Troy. 

Farrell,  Allan  P.,  S.  J.  (Rev.),  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  of  Higher  Education,  Jesuit  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  Principal,  Faulkner  School 
for  Girb,  Chicago. 

Fincel,  W.  A.,  Principal,  Fenwick  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

Finifrock,  Stanley  R.,  Superintendent  of 
Schoob,  Galena. 

Fink,  R.  C.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  Rita  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Finley,  Elden  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Delavan. 

Finnegan,  William  A.,  Dean,  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

Fitzgerald,  James  A.,  Assbtant  Dean,  Loyola 
University,  Chicago. 

Flinn,  Lewb  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Orion. 

Fowler,  Oscar  F.,  District  Superintendent  of 
High  Schoob,  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
Chicago. 

Freeh,  Robert  L.,  Vocational  Director,  Coyne 
Electrical  and  Radio  School,  Chicago. 

French,  James  A.,  Assbtant  Principal,  Medill 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Friedemann,  Elizabeth  M.,  Teacher,  John 
Marshall  High  School,  Flossmoor. 

Fullmer,  M.  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Augusta. 

Funkhouser,  0.  W.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Amboy. 

Gaffney,  James  T.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School,  Chicago. 


Gamber,  M.  P.,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Central  YJ^.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Geddes,  Rollie  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marshall. 

GiSen,  L.  L.,  Manager,  Student  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  Central  Y.M.cj\.  College,  Chicago. 

Gilmore,  Bonaventure  J.  (Rev.),  Principal, 
Joliet  Catholic  High  School,  Joliet. 

Gleim,  Sophie  C.,  Crane  Evening  School 
Teacher,  Chicago. 

Goodier,  Floyd  T.,  Director  of  Integration, 
Illinob  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Goodier,  W.  A.,  Principal,  Bloomington  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Goreham,  W.  J.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Sidell. 

Graham,  V.  O.,  President,  Chicago  Normal 
College,  Chicago. 

Grant,  R.  T.  (Rev.),  Assbtant  Principal,  St. 
Ignatius  High  School,  Chicago. 

Greer,  Herman,  Teacher  of  Hbtory,  Central 
Y.M.C.A.  High  School,  Chicago. 

Greer,  Velma,  1105  West  Cbrk  St.,  Urbana. 

Hadden,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School, 
Urbana. 

Hagen,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Crane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Haggard,  W.  W.,  Superintendent,  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet. 

Haines,  Russel  D.,  Assbtant  Dean  of  Com¬ 
merce,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Hamilton,  Frederic  R.,  President,  Bradley  Col¬ 
lege,  Peoria. 

Hancox,  H.  F.,  Editor,  Laidlaw  Brothers  (Ed¬ 
ucational  Publbhers),  Chicago. 

Handlin,  W.  C.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Lincoln. 

Hanna,  Claude  C.,  Principal,  Alton  High 
School,  Alton. 

Hansen,  E.  C.,  Teacher,  Marshall  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Hansen,  Herbert  C.,  Principal,  Sullivan  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Harrod,  Samuel  G.,  Dean,  Eureka  College, 
Eureka. 

Haskin,  Lynn  G.,  Principal,  Towiuhip  High 
School,  Sandwich. 

Hatton,  Theodore  J,  (Rev.),  Principal,  Mt. 
Carmel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Hawley,  R.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Marseilles. 

Heald,  H.  T.,  Dean,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 

Heetfield,  N.  C.,  Board  of  Education  (Chi¬ 
cago)  Curriculum,  7143  Euclid  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Heller,  Hobart  F.,  Dean  of  Men,  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nob  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 
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Hessler,  John  C.,  President,  James  Millikin 
University,  Decatur. 

SU,  Lyle  O.,  Acting  Head,  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Central  Y.M.CA.  College,  Chicago. 

Hodapp,  A.  P.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Holland,  Emmett  J.,  Instructor  of  History  and 
English,  St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Holt,  Ross,  Dean,  Lyons  Township  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  La  Grange. 

Hood,  F.  C.,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Hostetter,  A.  Beth,  Acting  President,  Frances 
Shimer  Junior  College,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Hostetter,  Anita  M.,  Chief,  Department  Li¬ 
brary  Education  and  Personnel,  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago. 

Houland,  M.  P.,  Teacher,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Chicago. 

House,  Julian,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Martinsville. 

Howe,  Helen,  Director  of  Music,  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

Hrudka,  L.  M.,  Superintendent,  Morton  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Cicero. 

Hudson,  H.  Gary,  President,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville. 

Humphreys,  J.  Anthony,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel  Service  and  Registrar,  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Ihrig,  E.  L.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fisher. 

Imbody,  G.  Ray,  Principal,  High  School, 
Monmouth. 

Jackson,  D.  C.,  Jr.,  Director,  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Jacobson,  P.  B.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Jarman,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Long  View. 

Johnson,  Ernest  A.,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Johnson.  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  St.  Anne. 

Johnson.  Russell  D.,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Granite  City. 

Jones,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High  School, 
Ridgefarm. 

Jones,  Hayden  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago. 

Kearms,  Nellie,  Teacher,  Marshall  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Kelly,  W.  E.,  Registrar,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 

Kenny,  William  J.,  Assistant  Principal,  St. 
Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

Kersten,  E.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mattoon. 


Ketring,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Carbondale. 

Ketring,  W.  Howard,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Pinckneyville. 

Knoeppel,  Le  Roy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hamilton. 

Kraeft,  W.  O.,  Dean,  Concordia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Krathwohl,  W.  C.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Kuhinka,  Julius  V.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Lang,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Langford,  Vick  L.,  Principal,  Charleston  High 
School,  Charleston. 

Laughlin,  Butler,  Principal,  Lindblom  Higl 
School,  Chicago. 

Lee,  Bernice  H.,  Teacher,  Marshall  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Lee,  Judson,  Business  and  Economics,  Lewis 
Institute,  Chicago. 

Lcevy,  J.  Roy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Westfield. 

Leftwich,  L.  L.,  Dean,  Oak  Park  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Oak  Park. 

Lehmann,  Timothy,  President,  Elmhurst  Col¬ 
lege,  Elmhurst. 

Letts,  George  L.,  Principal,  York  Community 
High  School,  Elmhurst. 

Lindsey,  R.  V.,  Principal,  Community  H4^ 
School,  Pekin. 

Lineburg,  Bruce,  Professor  of  Biology,  Lake 
Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Lingren.  Vernon  C.,  Instructor,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood. 

Lockhart,  A.  V.,  Superintendent,  Thornton 
Fractional  Township  High  School,  Calumet 
City. 

Lorenzen,  Clara  H.,  Assistant  Principal,  Ferry 
Hall,  Lake  Forest. 

Loth,  Herbert  C.,  Instructor  in  English,  Cen¬ 
tral  Y.M.CA.  Evening  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Lowery,  W.  R.,  Sufierintendent  of  Schools, 
Hoopeston. 

Lunak,  Charles  J.,  Principal,  Tilden  Techni¬ 
cal  High  School,  Chicago. 

Lyon,  Jared  T,,  Principal,  Township  Hi^ 
School,  Nauvoo. 

MacGuidwin,  F.  J.,  Dean  of  Personnel,  Cen¬ 
tral  Y.M.C.A.  Evening  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago 

McCallister,  J.  M.,  Director  of  Personnel  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Registrar,  Herzl  Junior  College, 
Chicago. 

McCallister,  Ralph  M.,  Director,  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Council  of  Chicago,  224  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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McClain,  C.  S.,  Dean,  Olivet  College,  Olivet. 

McDaniel,  M.  R.,  Superintendent,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  Township  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

McDonald,  L.  R.,  Principal,  Woodruff  Senior 
High  School,  Peoria. 

McHugh,  Daniel  J.,  Treasurer,  De  Paul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

McLaughlin,  John  E.  (Rev.),  Professor,  St. 
Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

McPherson,  H.  W.,  Executive  Secretary,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Chicago. 

McVey,  William  E.,  Superintendent,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Harvey. 

Maley,  Robert  F.,  Assistant  to  Headmaster, 
Marmion  Military  Academy,  Aurora. 

Malone,  Berthold  (Rev.),  Prefect  of  Studies, 
Mt.  Carmel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mann,  Nicholas  H.  (Rev.),  President,  St.  Ig¬ 
natius  High  School,  Chicago. 

Marr,  Roy  T.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics, 
Central  Y.M.C.A.  Day  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mayer,  Anthony  C.,  Principal,  Weher  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Merwin,  Bruce  W.,  Director  of  Training 
Schook,  Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Carbondale. 

Meyer,  W.  W.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Harvard. 

Meyers,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Marengo. 

Mielke,  I.  S.,  Instructor,  Luther  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Miller,  C.  L.,  Dean,  James  Millikin  Univer¬ 
sity,  Decatur. 

Miller,  Kathryn  J.,  Dean  of  Women,  De  Paul 
University,  Chicago. 

Miller,  P.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Plano. 

Monroe,  Walter  S.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Moore,  Raymond,  Principal,  Lake  Forest  High 
School,  Lake  Forest. 

Moran,  W,  P.,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Belleville. 

Morgan,  W.  P.,  President,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomh. 

Morrison,  C.  B.,  Instructor,  Fenwick  High 
School,  Oak  Park. 

Mother  A.  Regan,  Principal,  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Chicago. 

Mother  Alphonse,  English  Instructor,  Spring- 
field  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

Mother  C.  Parks,  Dean  of  Studies,  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chicago. 

Mother  H.  Sheahan,  Principal,  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Lake  Forest. 


Mother  Josephine,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

Mother  M.  Agatha,  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Alureda,  Principal,  Loretto  High 
School  (Englewood),  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Ambrose,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Lo¬ 
retto  Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Athanasia,  Teacher  of  English, 
Loretto  Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Dympna,  Teacher  of  French,  Lo¬ 
retto  High  School  (Englewood),  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Imelda,  Teacher,  Loretta  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Leah,  Commercial  Instructor,  Lo¬ 
retto  High  School  (Englewood),  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Lorenzo,  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Mother  Mary  Patricia,  Dean  of  Women, 
Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

Mother  M.  Reilly,  Dean,  Barat  Chicago,  Lake 
Forest. 

Mother  M.  Roberta,  Teacher  of  English,  Lo¬ 
retto  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  St.  William,  Principal,  Loretto 
Academy  (Woodlawn),  Chicago. 

Mother  Mary  Simplicissima,  Teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Thomas,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Springfield. 

Mother  M.  Thomasine,  President,  College  of 
St.  Francis,  Joliet. 

Mother  Patricia,  Principal,  Marquette  Hi^ 
School,  Alton. 

Mother  V.  Rogers,  Professor  of  English, 
Barat  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Mueller,  F.  W.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Dean,  De  Paul 
University,  School  of  Law,  Chicago. 

Munn,  E.  H.,  Graduate  Student,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Evanston. 

Munson,  Irving,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kankakee. 

Murphy,  William  M.,  Head  of  Department  of 
Education,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Nekon,  E.  H.,  Registrar,  North  Park  College, 
Chicago. 

Newsom,  Arden  C.,  Principal,  Morris  Hi^ 
School,  Morris. 

Nichols,  Fred  C.,  Principal,  Feitshans  High 
School,  Springfield. 

O’Connell,  M.  J.,  President,  De  Paul  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

O’Connor,  Richard  T.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Ohkon,  Algoth,  President,  North  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Olson,  A.  J.,  Principal,  Broadview  Academy, 
La  Grange. 
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O’Malley,  C.  J.,  Dean,  De  Paul  University, 
College  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 

O’Malley,  Joseph,  Instructor  in  History,  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Pasek,  J.  Edwin,  Acting  President,  American 
School,  Chicago. 

Pence,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Peterson,  F.  M.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Monticello. 

Phillips,  Leo  T.,  Dean,  St.  Viator  College, 
Bourbonnais. 

Pierce,  Paul  R.,  Principal,  Wells  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Plunkett,  Richard  M.,  Director  of  Studies, 
Saint  Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Potthoff,  Edward  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Powell,  Dorothy  P.,  Dean  of  Women,  Eureka 
College,  Eureka. 

Proudfit,  Charles  P.,  General  Secretary,  Board 
of  Education,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago. 

Puckett,  Roswell  C.,  Principal,  Bloom  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Chicago  Heights. 

Quinn,  G.  V.,  Principal,  Lincoln  Senior  High 
School,  East  St.  Louis. 

Quinn,  Nellie  Marie,  Principal,  Parker  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Racster,  L.  V.,  Principal,  High  School,  \^la 
Grove. 

Rail,  E.  E.,  President,  North  Central  College, 
Naperville. 

Rapp,  Oliver  L.,  Principal,  Canton  High 
^ool.  Canton. 

Reed,  D.  L.,  Principal,  Township  High  School, 
Onarga. 

Riback,  William  H.,  Principal,  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Institute  High  School,  Chicago. 

Richards,  H.  L.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Blue  Island. 

Richards,  John  W.,  Headmaster,  Lake  Forest 
Academy,  Lake  Forest. 

Robb,  Ralph,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Clinton. 

Roberts,  M.  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Wheaton. 

Robinson,  R.  M.  Principal,  Kewanee  High 
School,  Kewanee. 

Roehl,  Maxine,  626  Emerson  Street,  Evanston. 

Rogers,  E.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Carthage. 

Rothschild,  Donald  A.,  Principal,  Eastern  111- 
inok  State  Teachers  College  High  School, 
Charleston. 

Rumble,  C.  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Henning. 

Runyon,  W.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Winchester. 


Russell,  Cecilia,  Principal,  Loring  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sanders,  William  J.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Sanford,  C.  W.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Illinok,  Urbana. 

Sayre,  R.  C.,  Principal,  Decatur  High  School, 
Decatur. 

Schauer,  Lok  E.,  Science  Teacher,  Flower 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Schell,  E.  R.,  Dean,  Wheaton  College  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wheaton. 

Schertz,  Ray  J.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Metamora. 

Schlichting,  M.  H.,  Assktant  Director  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Wright  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Schmieding,  Alfred,  Registrar,  Concordia 
Teachers  College,  River  Forest. 

Schniepp,  Albert  E.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Chenoa. 

Schobinger,  Ekie,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Schroeder,  H.  H.,  Dean,  Illinok  State  Normal 
University,  Normal. 

Schuppner,  P.  L.,  Student  at  Northwestern 
University,  1892  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston. 

Schuytema,  Guy  L.,  Regktrar,  George  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  Chicago. 

Seary,  John  L.,  Principal,  St.  Thomas  Hi^ 
School,  Rockford. 

Serenius,  C.  A.,  Assktant  to  President,  Augus- 
tana  College,  Rock  Island. 

Setterberg,  William  N.,  Assktant  Registrar, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chiago. 

Sharer,  David  M.,  Comptroller,  De  Paul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Shea,  Varian  M.,  Principal,  Von  Steuben  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sifert,  E.  R.,  Superintendent,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood. 

Skter  Carita,  Marywood  School,  Evanston. 

Skter  Celine,  Teacher,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Skter  Dolores,  Principal,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Skter  Dorothy  Marie,  Instructor  in  French, 
St.  Xavier  Academy,  Chicago. 

Skter  Genevieve  Marie,  Instructor  of  Latin, 
St.  Xavier  Academy,  Chicago. 

Skter  Ignata,  Principal,  Maria  Inunacukta 
Academy,  Wilmette. 

Skter  Jane  Marie,  Latin  Instructor,  Bishop 
Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Skter  Josephk,  Principal,  Mallinckrodt  High 
School,  Wilmette. 

Skter  Margaret  Mary,  Teacher,  Villa  de  Chan- 
tal.  Rock  Island. 

Skter  Marguerite,  Teacher,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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SisUr  Marie  Camilla,  Social  Science  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Academy,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Marie  Haffy,  Directress,  Villa  de  Chan- 
Ul,  Rock  Island. 

Sister  Maura,  French  and  History  Teacher, 
St.  Mary’s  Community  High  School,  Sterling. 

Sister  M.  Adelgunde,  Principal,  Lourdes  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Agnella,  Principal,  Trinity  High 
School,  Bloomington  . 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Vice-Principal,  Siena  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Agnita,  Principal,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Albensia,  Principal,  Good  Counsel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  Principal,  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Alberto,  Principal,  Visitation  High 
School.  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Albinetta,  Teacher,  Good  Coun¬ 
sel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Alexandrine,  Principal,  Trinity  High 
School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Aloiza,  Teacher,  Saint  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Aloyse,  Dean  of  Girls,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  Principal,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Amancis,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Amelia,  Commercial  Teacher,  St. 
Mary  Community  High  School,  Sterling. 

Sister  M.  Andrew,  Principal,  Bishop  Muldoon 
High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Mary  Angeline,  Principal,  Mt.  St.  Mary 
Academy,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Mary  Ann,  Instructor  of  French  and 
Stenography,  Mount  Saint  Mary-on-the- 
Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Mary  Augustina,  Chairman  of  History 
Department,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Augustus,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School.  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Azaria,  Science  Teacher,  St.  Mary 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bernarda,  Dean,  Mundelein  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Bernarda,  Principal,  St.  Sabina 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Bernardine,  Principal,  Academy  of 
Our  Lady,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bernardine,  Secretary,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Bernardine,  Principal,  Siena  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bonaventura,  Librarian, St.Mary’s 
High  School,  Chicago. 


Sister  M.  Camillus,  St.  Xavier  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Celeste  Leger,  Dean  of  Faculty,  St. 
Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Charles,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Charlotte,  Registrar,  St.  Xavier 
College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Clarine,  Teacher  of  English,  Trinity 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Clarissa,  Teacher  of  French, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  dementia.  Teacher,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  dementia.  Home  Economics  In¬ 
structor,  St.  Patrick  Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Clemenze,  Registrar,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Clotilde,  Assistant  Principal,  St. 
Teresa  High  School,  Decatur. 

Sister  M.  Conceptia,  Teacher  of  Science,  Holy 
Family  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Consilia,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Consuela,  President,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Czeslavita,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Davidica,  Commercial  Teacher, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  de  Lellis,  Principal,  Aquinas  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  de  Lourdes,  Principal,  St.  Leon¬ 
ard  School,  Berwyn. 

Sister  Mary  Devota,  Latin  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Domitilla,  Teacher,  St.  Patrick 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Donald,  Head,  Department  of 
Classics,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Eleanor,  Principal,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth,  Principal,  Madonna  High 
School,  Aurora. 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel,  Music  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Ephrem,  Assistant  Registrar,  St. 
Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Estelle,  Principal,  Aquin  High  School, 
Freeport. 

Sister  M.  Eulogia,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Joliet. 

Sister  Mary  Evangela,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evarista,  Instructor,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evarista,  Physics  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 
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Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  President,  Rosary  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  Mercy  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Fidelia,  Community  Supervbor, 
Lourdes  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  Registrar,  Rosary  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Fidelissima,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Francesca,  English  Teacher,  St.  Cas- 
imir  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Francis,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Villa 
Nazareth  High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  M.  Genevieve  Harrison,  History  Teacher, 
St.  Scholastica  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Gerald,  Teacher  of  English,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Geraldine,  Principal,  Providence 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gerlanda,  Superior,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude  Quinn,  Head  of  Physical 
Department,  Trinity  High  School,  River 
Forest. 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  Teacher,  Aquinas  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gregory,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Inez,  Classics  Department,  St. 
Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Joan,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Joel,  Faculty,  Madonna  High 
School,  Aurora. 

Sister  Mary  John  Henry,  English  Teacher, 
Immaculata  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Josepha,  Superior,  Saint  Casimir 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Associate  Professor, 
Rosary  College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Josita,  Principal,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Jovita,  Teacher,  Mercy  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Juana,  Teacher  of  French,  Loretto 
Academy  (Woodlawn),  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Juvenalia,  Teacher  of  Modern 
Languages,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Laurentine,  Teacher,  Aquinas  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Leocadia,  Teacher,  St.  Stanislaus 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Leonore,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Loretto  Boland,  Principal,  St.  Te¬ 
resa  High  School,  Decatur. 


Sister  Mary  Louise,  Teacher,  Resurrection  I 
High  School,  Chicago.  i 

Sister  Mary  Loyola,  Principal,  Notre  Damt 
Academy,  Quincy. 

Sister  Mary  Lucy,  Teacher,  Saint  Caami, 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Luke,  Principal,  St.  Patrick  Acad-  ! 
emy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sbter  M.  Lumena,  Hbtory  Teacher,  Trinity  i 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Marcillia,  Assbtant  Teacher  of 
Science,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sbter  Mary  Medarda,  Teacher,  Holy  Famih 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Mercedes,  Social  Studies  Teacbei  ! 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago.  ; 

Sbter  Mary  Mida,  Teacher,  St.  Xavier  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago.  . 

Sbter  M.  Mina,  Mathematics  Teacher,  Alver-  | 

nia  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  of  the  Angels.  Dean  of  Students,  i 
Saint  Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Oliver,  Principal,  Nazareth  Acad¬ 
emy,  La  Grange. 

Sister  Mary  Olivia,  English  Instructor,  Mt. 

St.  Mary-on-th-Fox  High  School,  St 
Charles. 

Sbter  Mary  Pacifica,  Principal,  St.  Stanisbus 
Kostka  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Patienta,  Teacher  of  Languages, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Patrick,  Head  of  French  Depart- 
mnt.  Trinity  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Paula,  Instructor  in  Social  Sd-  • 
ence,  St.  Xavier  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Pierre,  Mathematics  Teacher,  I 

Mercy  High  School.  Chicago.  | 

Sister  Mary  Pius,  Teacher,  Holy  Family  Acad-  I 
emy,  Chicago.  j 

Sbter  Mary  Placida,  Teacher,  Mercy  Hi^  f 

School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Regina,  Instructor  in  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  St.  Xavier  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Reginald,  Principal,  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Regina,  Teacher,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sbter  Mary  Rosaleen,  Teacher  of  Latin  and 
German,  St.  Patrick  Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sbter  Mary  St.  Helen,  Regbtrar,  Mundeleb 
College,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  St.  Raphael,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
High  School,  Rock  Island. 

Sbter  M.  Seraphia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Galesburg. 

Sbter  M.  Serena,  Assistant  in  Library,  Rosary 
College,  River  Forest. 
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Sbter  M.  Seviiui,  Social  Science  Teacher,  Al- 
vernia  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Simplicita,  Science  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Theodista,  Principal,  St.  Michael 
Girls’  Central  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Theophane,  Principal,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Timothea,  Director  of  Nursing, 
St.  Xavier’s  College,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Ursula,  Principal,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Viatora,  Teacher,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Raphaelb,  Principal,  Josephinum  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  St.  Philomene,  Principal,  Marywood 
School,  Evanston. 

Sbter  Sebastian  Cronin,  Principal,  St.  Schol- 
astica  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Stella  Maria,  Professor  of  Biology,  St. 
Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Stephanie,  Teacher,  Josephinum  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sloan,  William,  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Smith,  A.  Edson,  Principal,  Anna- Jonesboro 
Community  High  School,  Anna. 

Smith,  B.  H.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Metropolis. 

Smith,  B.  0.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Illinob,  Urbana. 

Smith,  Erman  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Barrington. 

Smith,  Gerald  T.,  Principal,  Starrett  School 
for  Girb,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Gerald  W.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Alexis. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lock  port. 

Smith,  Robert  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rushville. 

Smith,  Tilman  R.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Roanoke. 

Snider,  Cecil  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Walnut. 

Spelman,  Walter  B.,  Dean,  Morton  Junior 
College,  Cicero. 

Stahl,  Frank  W.,  2207  East  70  Place,  Chicago. 

Steele,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mendota. 

Stephens,  Joseph  B.,  Senior  Class  Principal, 
Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey. 

Stephens,  Theodore  P.,  President,  Aurora  Col¬ 
lege,  Aurora. 

Steward,  Samuel  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
EngUsh,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Stillman,  Hazel  L.,  Principal,  Tuley  High 
School,  Chicago. 


Stoltz,  H.  J.,  Assbtant  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Normal. 

Stout,  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Momence. 

Stringer,  Ralph  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Robinson. 

Taggart,  C.  C.,  Assbtant  Superintendent,  Pro¬ 
viso  High  School,  Maywood. 

Tarnoski,  A.  J.,  Head  of  Science  Department, 
Luther  Institute,  Chicago. 

Thalman,  John  W.,  Superintendent,  Waukegan 
Township  Secondary  Schoob,  Waukegan. 

Theilgaard,  Sophie  A.,  Principal,  Flower  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Chicago. 

Thisted,  M.  N.,  Principal,  Western  Illinob 
State  Teachers  College  High  School,  Macomb. 

Thomas,  F.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Yorkville. 

Thomas,  J.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Illi¬ 
nob  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington. 

Thompson,  D.  W.,  Superintendent,  Warren 
Township  High  School,  Gurnee. 

Thompson,  G.  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  St.  Charles. 

Thompson,  Margaret  E.,  Episcopal  Counselor, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Tibbab,  C.  Austin,  Associate  Dean,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Tomlinson,  R.  C.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Speech,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Towns,  O.  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Reddick. 

Tremain,  Eloise  R.,  Principal,  Ferry  Hall,  Lake 
Forest. 

Trimble,  H.  D.,  Assbtant  High  School  Vbitor, 
University  of  Illinob,  Urbana. 

Tubbs,  Eston  V.,  Principal,  Morgan  Park  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Underbrink,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Libertyville. 

Voss,  John,  Principal,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Peoria. 

Waggoner,  Sherman  G.,  Professor  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education.  Illinob  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Normal. 

Walker,  E.  T.,  Assbtant  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Lewb  Institute,  Chicago. 

Wallgren,  A.  Samuel,  Dean,  North  Park  Col¬ 
lege  and  Academy,  Chicago. 

Walters,  O.  V.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Aurora. 

Webb,  L.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston. 

Weber,  C.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Galva. 

Wezeman,  F.  H..  Principal,  Chicago  Christian 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Whittier,  H.  K.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Streator. 

Willett,  G.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Secondary 
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Schools,  Lyons  Township  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  La  Grange. 

Williams,  Ronald,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Williams,  Sterling  P.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake 
Forest. 

Willis,  Albert,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fairfield. 

Wilmot,  Harry  L.,  Dean,  La  Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby  Junior  College,  La  Salle. 

Wilson,  J.  Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Nashville. 

Wilson,  R.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Po¬ 
tomac. 

Wilson,  Samuel  Knox  (Rev.),  President,  Loy¬ 
ola  University,  Chicago. 

Winehrenner,  Howard  G.,  Assistant  Registrar, 
Central  YJd.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Wing,  O.  N.,  Dean,  Central  YJd.C.A.  High 
Schools,  Chicago. 

Wingo,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Argo. 

Winter,  Olice,  Principal,  Lake  View  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Wiseman,  Jean  B.,  Assistant  to  the  Principal, 
University  School  for  Girb,  Chicago. 

Wisthuff,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Moore  Township 
High  School,  Farmer  City. 

WocUner,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Woodworth,  Arthur  H.,  Educational  Adviser, 
Adult  Education  Council  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Worbois,  G.  M.,  Registrar,  Greenville  College, 
Greenville. 

Wright,  Owen  B.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Rock  Island. 

Wright,  Wilbur  H.,  Principal,  Austin  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Yakel,  Ralph,  Professor  of  Education,  James 
Millikin  University,  Decatur. 

Ylvisaker,  H.  L.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Hinsdale. 

Young,  O.  O.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Galesburg. 

INDIANA 

Bates,  W.  E.,  Township  Trustee,  Richland 
Township,  Fowler. 

Beabout,  H.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Plym¬ 
outh. 

Bechtel,  Harold  H.,  Principal,  Goshen  High 
School,  Goshen. 

Bender,  Harold  S.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Goshen. 

Blanchard,  William  M..  Dean,  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle. 

Borden,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Whiting. 


Buck,  George,  Principal,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 

Cline,  E.  C.,  Principal,  Morton  High  Sfhffol, 
Richmond. 

Coons,  C.  S.,  Principal,  Froebel  High  School, 
Gary. 

Cox,  Baird  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Logansport. 

Cunningham,  W.  F.  (Rev.),  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notit 
Dame. 

Dahle,  C.  O.,  Acting  Instructor,  University  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington. 

Darnall,  M.  C.,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Crawfords  ville. 

Elliott,  C.  H.,  Principal,  Angola  High  School, 
Angola. 

Forney,  Principal,  Wiley  High  School,  Terre 
Haute. 

Franzen,  Carl  G.  F.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Freeman,  L.  J.  C.,  Principal,  Crawfordsville 
High  School,  Crawfordsville. 

French,  John  M.,  Principal,  La  Porte  High 
School,  La  Porte. 

Gingery,  Walter  G.,  Principal,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School,  Indianapolb. 

Godwin,  W.  R.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Peru. 

Grubb,  L.  C.,  Principal,  Whiting  High  School, 
Whiting. 

Hertzler,  Silas,  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen. 

Hillis,  C.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  Elwood. 

Hinshaw,  C.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ko¬ 
komo. 

Hoke,  Verna  M.,  Principal,  Lew  Wallace 
School,  Gary. 

Holdeman,  John  W.,  Principal,  Elkhart  High 
School,  Elkhart. 

Holl,  Carl  W.,  Dean  of  College,  Manchester 
College,  North  Manchester. 

Hopkins,  L.  B.,  President,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville. 

Hornbrook,  Orice  S.,  Teacher,  Crown  Point 
High  School,  Crown  Point. 

Hull,  J.  F.,  County  Superintendent,  Benton 
County  Public  Schools,  Fowler. 

Hunt,  F.  L.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver. 

Jamison,  O.  G.,  Principal,  Laboratory  School, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Jessee,  H.  M.,  Principal,  Valparaiso  High 
School,  Valparaiso. 

Johnson,  Earl  A.,  Principal,  Burris  School, 
Munde. 

Jones,  Isabelle  V.,  Supervisor  of  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary. 
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Jones,  J.  W.,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Julian  R.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Kern,  Charles  H.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Mishawaka. 

Knight,  F.  B.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Kraft,  Milton  E.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 

Kreinbeder,  0.  C.,  President,  Valparaiso  Uni¬ 
versity,  Valparabo. 

Kropf,  Glenn  S.,  Principal,  Riley  High  School, 
South  Bend. 

Kuhn,  Ray,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Plym¬ 
outh. 

Kuntz,  Leo  F.,  Head  of  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend. 

Leath,  0.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Wil¬ 
liamsport. 

Lucks,  Henry  A.  (Rev.),  Dean  of  Studies, 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Rensselaer. 

Ludington,  John  R.,  Assbtant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie. 

Lutz,  Charles  D.,  Principal,  Horace  Mann 
School,  Gary. 

McCarty,  Morrb  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Lafayette. 

McComb,  E.  H.  Kemper,  Principal,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  IndianapoUs. 

Merkel,  R.  S.,  Teacher,  Bloomington  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Miller,  Lloyd  W.,  Principal,  Auburn  High 
School,  Auburn. 

Miller,  W.  M.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Cur¬ 
riculum,  Valparabo  University,  Valparaiso. 

Mitchell,  J.  R.,  Principal,  Shields  High  School, 
Seymour. 

Moore,  H.  E.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Recommendations,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

Moore,  Mary  M.  (Mrs.),  Bloomington. 

Mourer,  Harry  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Bedford. 

Myers,  B.  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Conners  ville. 

Myen,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
East  Chicago. 

Noyer,  Ralph,  Dean  of  the  College,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

Parker,  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  President,  Hanover  Col¬ 
lege,  Hanover. 

Phillips,  L.  V.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Vincennes. 

Pittenger,  L.  A.,  President,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie. 

Policy,  J.  Crawford,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 


Powell,  P.  L.,  Dean,  Franklin  College,  Frank¬ 
lin. 

Putnam,  J.  W.,  President,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolb. 

Robinson,  R.  F.,  Principal,  Washington  School, 
East  Chicago. 

Scribner,  Albert  F.,  Regbtrar,  Valparabo  Uni¬ 
versity,  Valparabo. 

Sellars,  C.  J.,  Principal,  High  School,  Rushville. 

Shaffer,  Roscoe  D.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Muncie. 

Simon,  D.  L.,  Principal,  Bloomington  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Sbter  Eugenia,  Dean,  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 
College,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods. 

Sister  Francb  Joseph,  Supervisor  of  Schoob, 
St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  St.  Mary- 
of-the-Woods. 

Sbter  Maria  Teresa,  Graduate  Instructor,  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Holy  Cross. 

Sbter  Mary  Elise,  Teacher,  Saint  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Holy  Cross. 

Sbter  Mary  Evangelbta,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Holy  Cross. 

Sbter  Mary  Frederick,  Dean,  Saint  Mary’s 
College,  Holy  Cross. 

Sbter  Mary  Johannetta,  Teacher,  Ancilla  Dom¬ 
ini  High  School,  Donaldson. 

Sbter  Mary  Richard,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Holy  Cross. 

Sbter  Mary  Symphoria,  Principal,  Ancilla 
Domini  High  School,  Donaldson. 

Sbter  Miriam  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of 
Englbh,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Holy  Cross. 

Small,  David  G.,  Principal,  Fowler  High  School, 
Fowler. 

Smith,  C.  A.,  Head  of  Social  Studies  Depart¬ 
ment,  Warsaw  Junior  High  School,  Warsaw. 

Smith,  F.  Marion,  President,  Evansville  Col¬ 
lege,  Evansville. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington. 

Snider,  R.  Nelson,  Principal,  South  Side  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne. 

Southwick,  Margaret,  Director  of  English, 
Gary  Public  Schoob,  Gary. 

Spohn,  A.  L.,  Principal,  Hammond  High 
School,  Hammond. 

Stantz,  Guy,  Principal,  Gerstmeyer  Technical 
High  School,  Terre  Haute. 

Stoler,  F.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Anderson. 

Stuart,  Robert  Lee,  President,  Taylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  Upton. 

Talley,  Harley  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Tatum,  H.  Theo.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Gary. 
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Tirey,  Ralph  N.,  President,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Torbet,  Charles  E.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Evans¬ 
ville  College,  Evansville. 

Townsend,  W.  B.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

Troncin,  John  B.,  Principal,  Carl  Park  High 
School,  Carl  Park. 

Wampler,  H.  C.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Washington. 

Wefler,  Charles,  Principal,  Concannon  High 
School,  West  Terre  Haute. 

Young,  C.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Frank¬ 
fort. 

IOWA 

Barnes.  Harry  G.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Bissen,  P.  A.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Dowling  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 

Boylan,  J.  J.  (Rev.),  President,  Dowling  Col¬ 
lege,  Des  Moines. 

Burgstahler,  H.  J.,  President,  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Butler,  Edward  J.  (Rev.),  Registrar,  St.  Am¬ 
brose  College,  Davenport. 

Clark,  H.  W.,  Principal,  High  School,  Charles 
City. 

Douma,  Frank  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ottumwa. 

Elbert,  John  A.  (Rev.),  President,  Trinity 
College  High  School,  Sioux  City. 

Emmons,  C.  W.,  Registrar,  Simpson  College, 
Indianola. 

Feelhaver,  C.  T.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Fort  Dodge. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  A.,  (Rev.),  Director  of  Studies, 
Columbus  College,  Dubuque. 

Foster,  J.  E.,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Quarter, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Friley,  Charles  E.,  President,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames. 

Gage,  H.  M.,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Green,  T.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ackley. 

Greene,  Clarence  W.,  President,  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege,  Fairfield. 

Greene,  Paul  C.,  Instructor,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Hilmer,  E.  Wayne,  Dean  of  College,  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Johnson,  Paul  E.,  Dean,  Morningside  College, 
Sioux  City. 

Johnson,  R.  W.,  Principal.  Senior  High  School, 
Dubuque. 

Kay,  George  F.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Latham,  O.  R.,  President,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 

McEniry,  John  B.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  Am¬ 
brose  Academy,  Davenport. 

Martin,  M.  J.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Columbia 
Academy,  Dubuque. 

Miller,  Fred  J.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Waterloo. 

Mongald,  W.  C.,  Dean  and  Acting  President, 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 

Morehouse,  D.  W.,  President,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines. 

Mother  M.  Catherine  Gough,  Superior,  Visi¬ 
tation  Academy,  Dubuque. 

Mother  Mary  Geraldine,  Superintendent,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Heights  Academy,  Ottumwa. 

Naumann,  A.  I.,  Principal,  Davenport  High 
School,  Davenport. 

Newbum,  Harry  K.,  Principal,  University 
High  School,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

Nilssen,  M.  O.,  Dean  of  Students,  Luther  Col¬ 
lege,  Decorah. 

Nollen,  John  S.,  President,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell. 

Pearson,  Alfred  J.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Pratt,  Wayne  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lake  City. 

Preus,  O.  J.  H.,  President,  Luther  College, 
Decorah. 

Rae,  James,  Principal  and  Director,  Mason 
City  Junior  College,  Mason  City. 

Rendahl,  J.  L.,  President,  Waldorf  College, 
Forest  City. 

Ritland,  Herbert  L.,  Principal,  Ackley  High 
School,  Ackley. 

Robbins,  David  J.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cresco. 

Sage,  J.  R.,  Registrar,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames. 

Sister  Hazel  Marie  Roth,  Dean,  Ottumwa 
Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  Teacher  of  History  and 
English,  Mt.  St.  Mary  High  School,  Chero¬ 
kee. 

Sister  Mary  Anastasius,  Provincial  Superior, 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas  McLaughlin,  Dean  of 
Studies,  Briar  Cliff  College,  Sioux  City. 

Sister  Mary  Aurelia,  Principal,  Mount  St. 
Clare  Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Carlos  Feuling,  Principal,  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception  Academy,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Claver  Casey,  Teacher,  Mount 
Mercy  Junior  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Conceline,  Head  of  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Clarke  College,  Dubuque. 
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Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  Martin,  Principal,  Mt. 
Mercy  Academy,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel,  Principal,  Mt.  St.  Mary 
High  School,  Cherokee. 

Sister  Mary  Evangela  Hewthorne,  Dean  of 
Women,  St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport. 

Sister  Mary  Euphrasia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Angels  Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Helene,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sister  Mary  Jerome  Meyers,  Principal,  Xav¬ 
ier  High  School,  Dyersville. 

Sister  Mary  Lucy  Clancy,  Principal,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Visitation,  Dubuque. 

Sister  M.  of  the  Cross,  Principal,  Immaculate 
Conception  Academy,  Davenport. 

Sister  Mary  Regis  Cleary,  Dean,  Mount  St. 
Clare  Junior  College,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Matthew,  Student  Counselor, 
Our  Lady  of  Angels  Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Norbert,  Registrar,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sister  Mary  Servatius,  President,  Briar  Cliff 
College,  Soux  City. 

Sister  Mary  Teresa  Francis,  Teacher  in  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  Clarke  College,  Dubuque. 

Sterrett,  Irene,  High  School  Principal,  Grundy 
Center. 

Sterrett,  Lillian  E.,  Normal  Training  Critic, 
Public  High  School,  Lake  City. 

Stonecipher,  J.  Edgar,  Principal,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines. 

Stuart,  K.,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Cen¬ 
tral  College,  Pella. 

Swertfeger,  Floyd  F.,  Registrar  and  Professor 
of  Psychology,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 

Trefz,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Creston. 

Wight,  Ed  A.,  Dean,  University  of  Dubuque, 
Dubuque. 

KANSAS 

Babcock,  Rodney,  Dean,  Division  of  General 
Science.  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan. 

Brandenburg,  President,  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Pittsburg. 

Bright,  J.  D.,  Dean,  McPherson  College,  Mc¬ 
Pherson. 

Chandler,  H.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

De  Lay,  Gleim  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Neodesha. 

Dellinger,  0.  P.,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg. 

Edwards,  David  M.,  President,  Friencb  Uni¬ 
versity,  Wichita. 

Famer,  E.  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Parsons. 


Hawk,  Herbert  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Winfield. 

Kaufman,  Ed  G.,  President,  Bethel  College, 
near  Newton. 

Kelly,  John  Bailey,  President,  College  of  Em¬ 
poria,  Emporia. 

King,  Philip  C.,  President,  Washburn  College, 
Topeka. 

Lawson,  Paul  B.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

Martin,  Andrew,  President,  Ottawa  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ottawa. 

Morrow,  E.  K.,  President,  Kansas  Wesleyan, 
Salina. 

Mossman,  Frank  E.,  President,  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield. 

Mother  Lucy  Dooley,  President,  St.  Scholas- 
tica  College,  Atchison. 

Murphy,  Arthur  M.,  President,  Saint  Mary 
College,  Leavenworth. 

Neff,  Frank  A.,  Senior  Dean,  University  of 
Wichita,  Wichita. 

Schmitz,  Sylvester  B.  (Rev.),  Dean,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  College,  Atchbon. 

Schwalin.  V.  P.,  President,  McPherson  College, 
McPherson. 

Schwinn.  Bonaventure,  Vice-President,  Mount 
St.  Scholastica  College,  Atchbon. 

Sbter  Jerome  Keeler,  Dean,  Mount  St.  Schol¬ 
astica  College,  Atchbon. 

Sbter  M.  Baptbta,  Principal,  Immaculata  High 
School,  Leavenworth. 

Sbter  Mary  Chrysostom,  Dean,  Marymount 
College,  Salina. 

Sbter  Mary  Patrice,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Leavenworth. 

Sbter  Mary  Regina.  Provincial,  Mount  Car¬ 
mel  Academy,  Wichita. 

Sbter  M.  Rudolph,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Salina. 

Smith,  V.  T.,  Dean,  Kansas  Wesleyan,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Upper  Iowa  University,  Salina. 

Stinson,  Ralph,  High  School  Supervisor,  State 
Department  of  Education.  Topeka. 

Stouffer,  E.  B.,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Van  Slyck,  Willard  N.,  Principal,  Topeka  High 
School,  Topeka. 

Wcllemeyer,  J.  F.,  Principal.  Wyandotte  High 
School.  Dean,  Kansas  City  Junior  College, 
Kansas  City. 

Welty,  Raymond  L.,  Assbtant  Professor  of 
History,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College, 
Hays. 

MICHIGAN 

Averill,  Forrest  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
East  Grand  Rapids. 
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Barns,  Burton  A.,  Principal,  Chadscy  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Beaumont,  Henry,  Research  Assistant,  Office 
of  Educational  Investigation,  University  of 
Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 

Benson,  John  J.,  Assistant  Dean,  University 
of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

Bow,  Warren  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Detroit. 

Brock,  I.  M.,  Principal,  Arthur  Hill  High 
School,  Saginaw. 

Burman,  Leona  (Mrs.),  Principal,  E.  M.  Col¬ 
lege  Academy,  Berrien  Springs. 

Butterfield,  George  E.,  Dean,  Bay  City  Junior 
College,  Bay  City. 

Carrothers,  George  E.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Chapman,  Ivan  E.,  Director  of  High  Schools, 
Detroit. 

Christenson,  R.  S.,  Principal,  East  Detroit 
High  School,  East  Detroit. 

Craig,  John  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Muskegon. 

Dear,  R.  Ernest,  Principal,  L.  L.  Wright  High 
School,  Ironwood. 

Dunning,  J.  W.,  President-elect,  Alma  College, 
Kalamazoo. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Edwards,  H.  E.,  Director,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Emmanuel  Missionary  College,  Ber¬ 
rien  Springs. 

Eldred,  Dora  D.,  Teacher,  Walter  French  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School,  Lansing. 

Elwyn,  Foss,  Principal,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Emmons,  Lloyd  C.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Everett,  John  P.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo. 

Forsythe,  Lewis  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Gant,  Luther  O.,  Registrar,  Northern  State 
Teachers  College,  Marquette. 

Geisel,  John  B.,  High  School  Principal,  Alpena 
High  School,  Alpena. 

Gulick,  R.  J.,  Principal,  Wayne  High  School, 
Wayne. 

Hamilton,  Roy  W.,  Vice-President,  Alma  Col¬ 
lege,  Alma. 

Harton,  W.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  Albion. 

Head,  William  F.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Kalamazoo. 

Henry,  Edwin  C.,  Principal,  Hillsdale  High 
School,  Hillsdale. 

Hervey,  J.  R.,  Principal,  South  Haven  High 
School,  South  Haven. 


Johnston,  Edgar  G.,  Principal,  University 
High  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Kaecbele,  Arthur  A.,  Principal,  Allegan  High 
School,  Allegan. 

Klooster,  H.  J.,  President,  Emmanuel  Mis. 
sionary  College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Koch,  H.  C.,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
Cooperation,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Koopman,  G.  Robert,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lan¬ 
sing. 

Kraus,  Edward  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Krzyzosiak.  L.  J.  (Rev.),  Administrator,  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Orchard  Lake. 

Leffler,  Emil,  President,  Battle  Creek  College, 
Battle  Creek. 

Lessenger,  W.  E.,  Dean,  College  of  EducatioD, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Lewis,  James,  Principal,  High  School,  Do- 
wagiac. 

Lyttle,  S.  H.,  Principal,  Saginaw  High  School, 
Saginaw. 

MacLeod,  Kenneth  M.,  Principal,  Fordsoo 
High  School,  Dearborn. 

McNally,  J.  V.,  Principal,  Mackenzie  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Manning,  George  A.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Muskegon.  | 

Miller,  Chester  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Saginaw. 

Miller,  Don  S.,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
L.  A.,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Moore,  Paul  J.,  Principal,  Buchanan  High 
School,  Buchanan. 

Mosier,  Earl  E.,  Curriculum  Associate,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing. 

Nethery,  Jay  J.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  E.  M.  College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Norwalk,  O.  F.,  Principal,  Northern  High 
School,  Flint. 

Olsen,  Glenn  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Grand  Haven. 

Olsen,  Otto  H.,  Principal,  Dearborn  High 
School,  Dearborn. 

Otto,  Henry  J.,  Consultant  in  Education,  W. 

K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek. 

Parker,  J.  Cecil,  Director,  Michigan  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Curriculum,  614s  Walnut, 
Lansing. 

Patterson,  O.  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wakefield. 

Poetker,  A.  H.,  President,  University  of  De¬ 
troit,  Detroit. 

Post,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Grand  Rapids  Christian 
High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 
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Powels,  J.  J-i  Principal,  Eastern  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Quinn,  John  J.,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts  College, 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

Rehmus,  Paul  A.,  Principal,  Grosse  Pointe 
High  School,  Grosse  Pointe. 

Rich,  Dwight  H.,  Principal,  Eastern  High 
School,  Lansing. 

Richards,  John  R.,  Admissions  Officer,  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 

Rivett,  Byron  J.,  Principal,  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Robinson,  B.  W.,  Superintendent,  Hartford 
High  sichool,  Hartford. 

Rooks,  Albert  J.,  Dean,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Rosa,  H.  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  River 
Rouge. 

Rose,  E.  G.,  Principal,  High  School,  Marshall. 

Ryskamp,  Henry  J.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids. 

Schrader,  Charles  E.,  Director,  Graduate  Divi¬ 
sion,  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

Seaton,  John  L.,  President,  Albion  College, 
Albion. 

Semler,  Charles  A.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Benton  Harbor. 

Sharer,  Robert  E.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Coldwater. 

Shattuck,  M.  E.,  Director  of  Language  Edu- 
ation,  Wayne  University  and  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lic  Schoob,  Detroit. 

Sister  Aline,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant. 

Sister  M.  Alphonsine,  Teacher  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Marywood  Academy,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Blanche  Steves,  Principal,  Catholic 
Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  Dean,  Nazareth  College, 
Nazareth. 

Sister  Mary  Edwardine,  Principal,  St.  Andrew 
High  School,  Saginaw. 

Sister  Mary  Frederic,  Principal,  Mt.  Mercy 
Academy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Honora,  President,  Marygrove  Col¬ 
lege,  Detroit. 

Sbter  Mary  Hortense,  Mt.  Mercy  Academy, 
Grand  Rapicb. 

Sbter  Mary  Jeremiah,  Community  Supervisor 
of  Schoob,  Villa  St.  Felix,  Plymouth. 

Sbter  M.  Jerome  Smithers,  Principal,  St.  Mary 
High  School,  Saginaw. 

Sbter  Mary  Lidwina,  Mt.  Mercy  Academy, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Sbter  M.  Stella,  Principal,  Nazareth  Academy, 
Nazareth. 

Sbter  M.  Teresa,  Principal,  Saint  Mary  Acad¬ 
emy,  Monroe. 


Sbter  Mary  Vitolda,  Community  Supervisor, 
Seminary  of  the  Felician  Sbters,  Detroit. 

Smith,  Ira,  Regbtrar,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 

Smith,  Julian  W.,  Principal,  Lakeview  High 
School,  Battle  Creek. 

Smittle,  W.  Ray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Steele,  Harold,  Superintendent  of  Schoob  and 
President  of  Junior  College,  Jackson. 

Strong,  Fred,  Principal,  High  School,  Cas- 
sopolb. 

Swets,  John  A.,  Superintendent,  Holland  Chrb- 
tian  Schools,  Holland. 

Swift,  R.  F.,  Dean,  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale. 

Tanb,  J.  E.,  Principal,  Northern  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Thomas,  John  W.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Wakefield. 

Thompson,  Edgar  C.,  Principal,  Pershing  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Umbreit,  A.  G.,  Director,  Muskegon  Junior 
College,  Muskegon. 

Van  Hoesen,  Ralph,  Principal,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Ferndale. 

Walcott,  Clifford  F.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Mason. 

Walter,  Erich  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
Ibh,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Welmers,  T.  E.,  Regbtrar,  Hope  College,  Hol¬ 
land. 

Welsh,  Earl  J.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Battle  Creek. 

Wilcox,  Charles  C.,  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  Public  Schoob,.  Kalamazoo. 

Williams,  Robert  L.,  Assbtant  Regbtrar,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Wiltse,  Norrb  G.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Ypsilanti. 

Winger,  Paul  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Sturgb. 

MINNESOTA 

Berchmans,  Brother  John,  Principal,  Cretin 
High  School,  St.  Paul. 

Bettendorf,  Henry  L.,  Principal,  Washington 
High  School,  Litchfield. 

Bly,  John  M.,  Regbtrar,  St.  Olaf  College, 
Northfield. 

Bradley,  Raymond  J.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 

Brother  Ambrose,  Principal,  De  La  Salle  High 
School,  Minneapolis. 

Brother  I.  Damian,  Principal,  Cotter  High 
School,  Winona. 

Brother  J.  Elzear,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona. 

Brother  Leopold,  President,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Winona. 
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Brother  Richard,  Dean,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Winona. 

Carlson,  William  S.,  Director  of  Training 
School,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Cowling,  Donald  J.,  President,  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege,  Northfield. 

Cutright,  Prudence,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis. 

Dale,  H.  M.,  Business  Manager  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Concordia  College,  Moorhead. 

Diercks,  Arthur  P.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Moorhead. 

Dutter,  H.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Coleraine. 

Flynn,  H.  E.,  Director  of  High  Schools,  State 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 

Gilruth,  Henry  A.,  Principal,  Morgan  Park 
High  School,  Duluth. 

Grogan,  Thomas  C.,  Dean  of  Studies,  St. 
Thomas  Military  Academy,  St.  Paul. 

Haun,  Julius  W.  (Rev.),  Head  of  Department 
of  English,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona. 

Jewett,  Amo,  Instructor  of  English,  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Johnson,  C.  J.,  President,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter. 

Keavehy,  T.  Leo.  (Rev.),  Superintendent,  Ca¬ 
thedral  High  School,  St.  Cloud. 

Kresensky,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Mankato. 

MacQuarrie,  A.  E.  Principal,  Washburn  High 
School,  Minneapolis. 

Martin.  Roy,  Principal,  Hibbing  High  School, 
Hibbing. 

Moe,  Floyd  B.,  Dean,  Virginia  Junior  College, 
Virginia. 

Mother  M.  Aquinas  Norton,  General  Superior, 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  Regulars  of  St. 
Francis  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  Rochester. 

Mott,  George  F.,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Moynehan,  James  H.,  President,  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul. 

Neale,  M.  G.,  Professor  of  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Pace,  Charles  N.,  President,  Hamline  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Paul. 

Reinertsen,  S.  G.,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Moorhead. 

Rosa,  Irvin  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Owatonna. 

Santee,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Duluth. 

Schabert,  Joseph  A.,  Dean,  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul. 


Schoonmaker,  N.  B.,  Principal,  West  High 
School,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Alice  Irene,  Principal,  St.  Margaret’s 
Academy,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Angele,  Principal,  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Claire  Lynch,  Dean,  College  of  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Eucharista,  President,  The  College  of 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul. 

Sister  Joan  Toomey,  Teacher  of  English  and 
Social  Problems,  St.  Margaret’s  Academy, 
Minneapolis. 

Sister  Marie  Ursula,  Principal,  Derham  HaD 
High  School,  St.  Paul. 

Sister  Mary  Alcuin,  School  Visitor,  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis,  Rochester. 

Sister  M.  Alice,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Scholas- 
tica,  Duluth. 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius  Molloy,  President,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona. 

Sister  M.  Bernice,  Principal,  Villa  Sancta 
Scholastics,  Duluth. 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  Principal,  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine  High  School,  Austin. 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  Principal,  Bethlehem 
Academy,  Faibault. 

Sister  M.  Jane  Frances,  Principal,  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  Waseca. 

Sister  Mary  John,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Sbter  M.  Rudolphia,  Principal,  St.  Felix  High 
School,  Wabasha. 

Sister  M.  Theodoretta,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Good  Counsel  Academy,  Mankato. 

Sister  Richarda,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  St.  Cloud. 

Sister  Rosalinda  Wagner,  Registrar,  College  of 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Tercsita,  Instructor,  College  of  St.  Cath¬ 
erine,  St.  Paul. 

Slette,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Virginia. 

Snodgrass,  B.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  Hi^ 
School,  Rochester. 

Taylor,  James  F.,  Principal,  Denfield  High 
^hool,  Duluth. 

Whitehead,  O.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mountain  Iron. 

MISSOURI 

Adams,  E.  R.,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Jefferson  City. 

Adams,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights  High  School,  Maplewood. 

Bedell,  Ralph,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  Warrensburg. 

Blaine,  H.  E.,  Director  of  Secondary  Edua- 
tion.  City  Schools,  Joplin. 
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Brother  Henry,  Principal,  Christian  Brothers 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Brother  Henry,  La  Salle  Institute,  Glencoe. 

Brother  Henry  C.  Ringkamp,  Principal,  South 
Side  Catholic  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Brother  Hugh  Elzear,  Christian  Brothers  High 
School,  St.  Louis. 

Brother  Josephus,  Principal,  La  Salle  Institute, 
Glencoe. 

Brother  Julius  J.  Kreshel,  Principal,  William 
Cullen  McBride  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Brother  L.  Jerome,  Teacher,  La  Salle  Insti¬ 
tute,  Glencoe. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.,  Library  Adviser,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  3Z1  Belt  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.  (Mrs.),  321  Belt  Avenue,  St. 
Louis. 

Collins,  M.  Earle,  President,  Tarkio  College, 
Tarkio. 

Conway,  D.  H.,  President,  Rockhurst  College, 
Kansas  City. 

Criramins,  H.  B.,  President,  St.  Loub  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Louis. 

Deaton,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Principal,  Senior  High  School,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City. 

Dieterich,  H.  R.,  Principal,  State  Teachers 
College  High  School,  Maryville. 

Dison,  F.  B.,  Principal,  Hickman  High  School, 
Columbia. 

Donovan.  George  F.,  President,  Webster  Col¬ 
lege,  Webster  Groves. 

Dubach,  Otto  F.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 

Ellis,  J.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Canton. 

Ellis,  Roy,  President,  Southwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Eubank,  L.  A.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

Evans,  A.  J.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Rockhurst 
High  School,  Kansas  City. 

Evans,  W.  J.,  Principal,  Brentwood  High 
School,  Webster  Groves. 

Ford,  R.  C.,  Dean,  Wentworth  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Lexington. 

Gipson,  Alice  E.,  Academic  Dean,  Lindenwood 
College,  St.  Charles. 

Herget,  John  F.,  President,  William  Jewell 
College,  Liberty. 

Hitch,  A.  M.,  Superintendent,  Kemper  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  Boonville. 

Hopkins,  L.  S.,  Dean,  Culver-Stockton  Col¬ 
lege,  Canton. 

Hull.  J.  D.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Springfield. 

Jason,  W.  B.,  Acting  President,  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Jefferson  City. 


Johnson,  B.  Lamar,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Ste¬ 
phens  College,  Columbia. 

Kendiz,  M.  M.,  Educational  Director,  Bar- 
stow  School,  Kansas  City. 

Kildare,  Albert  A.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Lin¬ 
coln  University,  Jefferson  City. 

Lamkin,  Uel  W.,  President,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Maryville. 

Latta,  Howard  A.,  High  School,  Webster 
Groves. 

Lehmann,  Eugene  S.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Kirkwood. 

McCourt,  Walter,  Assistant  Chancellor,  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis. 

McDonald,  W.  H.,  President,  Culver-Stockton 
College,  Canton. 

McGucken,  William  J.,  Director,  Department 
of  Education,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

McManus,  Neil  P.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  Louis 
University  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Mallon,  Wilfred  M.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Arts, 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Marston,  Frederick,  Dean,  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville. 

Moon,  Allen  J.,  Dean,  William  Jewell  College, 
Liberty. 

Morgan,  Frederic  E.,  Director,  The  Principia, 
St.  Louis. 

Mother  Irene  de  Sion,  Principal,  French  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  Kansas  City. 

Mother  Julia,  Supervisor  of  Education,  Ur- 
suline  Provincialate,  Kirkwood. 

Mother  Katharine  Townsend,  Principal,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Louis. 

Mother  Lucille  C.  Walsh,  Assistant  Dean, 
Maryville  College,  Corporate  College  of  St. 
Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Mother  Monica  Nichols,  Directress,  Ursuline 
Academy,  Kirkwood. 

Mother  M.  Evangelista,  Notre  Dame  Junior 
College,  St.  Louis. 

Mother  M.  Ricarda,  Regent,  Webster  College, 
Webster  Groves. 

Myers,  Vest  C.,  Dean,  Southeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Paulin,  Eugene  A.,  Inspector,  Maryhurst  Nor¬ 
mal,  Kirkwood. 

Phillips,  C.  A.,  Director  of  Training,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  High  School,  Columbia. 

Powell,  John  Rush,  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  High  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

Prindeville,  C.  A.  (Rev.),  Professor,  St.  Mary 
Seminary,  Perryville. 

Puckett,  E.  P.,  Dean,  Central  College,  Fayette. 

Rosenstengel,  W.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Columbia. 

Rufi,  John.  Professor  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
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Ryans,  D.  G.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  William 
Woods  College,  Fulton. 

Sala,  J.  Robert,  Dean,  Christian  College, 
Columbia. 

Sanders,  M.  F.,  Dean,  Park  College,  Parkville. 

Sanford,  O.  G.,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  City. 

Schwitalla,  Alphonse  M.,  Dean,  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Shipley,  F.  W.,  Dean  of  Graduate  School, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Shouse,  John  L.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Benedicta,  Principal,  St.  Vincent’s 
School,  Perryville. 

Sister  Bertrande  Meyers,  Supervisor,  Marillac 
Seminary,  Normandy. 

Sister  Christine  Marie  Stewart,  Prindpal,  Lo- 
retto  Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Joseph  Aloysius  Geissert,  President, 
Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Lillian  Clare,  Dean,  Webster  College, 
Webster  Groves. 

Sister  Marcetta  Jennings,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  Fontbonne  College,  S.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  Teacher  of  Music,  Notre 
Dame  Junior  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Benedette,  Principal,  St.  Peter’s 
High  School,  Jefferson  City. 

Sister  M.  Caecilia,  Librarian,  St.  Mary’s  Jun¬ 
ior  College,  O’Fallon. 

Sister  Mary  Chrysologa,  Associate  Dean,  Notre 
Dame  Junior  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Coletta,  Assistant  Principal,  St.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Constance  Carroll,  Principal,  Re- 
demptorist  High  School,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Mary  Francois,  Principal,  St.  Aloysius 
Academy,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Mary  Gustava,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Sister  M.  Hubert,  Teacher,  St.  Mark’s  High 
School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Imelda  Walshe,  Acting  Principal, 
Incarnate  Word  Academy,  Normandy. 

Sister  M.  Marcella,  Principal,  Saint  Teresa 
Academy,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Mary  Paula,  Personnel  Director,  Notre 
Dame  Junior  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Purissima,  Principal,  St.  Mark’s 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Roswitha,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Tarusia  Finn,  Principal,  Rosati- 
Kain  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Winfried,  Teacher,  Rosati-Kain 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Stellwagen,  Herbert  P.,  Principal,  Soldan  High 
School,  St.  Louis. 


Stockard,  Orpha,  Acting  President,  Cottey 
College,  Nevada. 

Swanson,  A.  M.,  Acting  President,  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas  City. 

Sweazey,G.  B.,  Dean,  Westminster  PnlUp 
Fulton. 

Tisdel,  Frederick  M.,  Dean,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

Trentham,  O.  P.,  Principal,  Greenwood  High 
School,  Springfield. 

Vannest,  C.  G.,  Principal,  Harris  Teacben 
College,  St.  Louis. 

Varner,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Central  High  School 
St.  Joseph. 

Wikoff,  L.  B.,  Treasurer,  Wentworth  Militat) 
Academy,  Lexington. 

Wood,  James  M.,  President,  Stephens  College. 
Columbia. 

MONTANA 

Riley,  Emmet  (Very  Reverend),  President, 
Carroll  College,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA 

Anderson,  J.  A.,  President,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Wayne. 

Andreasen,  M.  L.,  President,  Union  College, 
Lincoln. 

Bickel,  L.  G.,  Dean,  Concordia  Teachen  Col¬ 
lege,  Seward. 

Bimson,  O.  H.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lincoln. 

Bowdern,  Thomas  S.,  S.J.,  Dean,  Graduate 
School,  Creighton  University,  Omaha. 

Bresee,  F.  E.,  Principal,  Union  College  Acad¬ 
emy,  Lincoln. 

Creighton,  J.  W.,  President,  Hastings  College, 
Hastings. 

Cushing,  Herbert  L.,  President,  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College,  Kearney. 

Dreier,  Albert  A.,  Principal,  York  High  School, 
YorL 

Harnly,  Paul  W.,  Principal,  Senior  Hi^ 
School,  Grand  Island. 

HenzUk,  F.  E.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Holt,  Edgar  A.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 

Jimerson,  J.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Auburn. 

Mardis,  H.  C.  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Lincoln. 

Marrs,  R.  M.,  Principal,  South  High  School, 
Omaha. 

Mitchell,  J.  C.,  Secondary  Education  and 
Teacher  Training,  State  Department,  Lin¬ 
coln. 

Mother  Eleanor  Regan,  President,  Duchesne 
College,  Omaha. 
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Mother  Helen  Casey,  Dean,  Duchsne  College, 
Omaha. 

Oldfather,  C.  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Ostdiek,  J.  H.  (Rev.),  Diocesan  Superintend¬ 
ent,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Omaha. 

Pate,  W.  R.,  President,  Nebraska  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Peru. 

Reed,  A.  A.,  University  Examiner,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Rosenlof,  G.  W.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Rulkoetter,  A.  H.,  Educational  Superintendent, 
Central  Union  Conference,  Lincoln. 

Schilling,  Harold  K.,  Dean,  Union  College, 
Lincoln. 

Shyne,  David  A.  (Rev.),  Instructor,  Creigh¬ 
ton  University  High  School,  Omaha. 

Sister  M.  Bernovi,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Mary, 
Omaha. 

Sister  M.  Olivia.  Principal,  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Omaha. 

Sister  Mary  Veronica,  Principal,  Cathedral 
High  School,  Omaha. 

Skillstad.  Theodore  P.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Norfolk. 

StoSer,  Bryan  S.,  President,  Doane  College, 
Crete. 

Thompson,  T.  J.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Uppennan,  Harry  Lee,  Chancellor,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln. 

Upson.  F.  W.,  Dean,  Graduate  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Watson,  Raymond  A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Hastings. 

West,  V.  Royce,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Diefendorf,  J.  W.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Fife.  Ray,  President,  New  Mexico  State  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College. 

Gossard,  H.  C.,  President,  New  Mexico  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Las  Vegas. 

McFarland.  Walter  B.,  Superintendent  of 
Schoob.  Las  Vegas. 

Marshall,  R.  E.,  Principal,  Clovis  High  School, 
Clovb. 

Pearson,  Y).  C.,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  Roswell. 

Rose,  Charles  L..  Superintendent,  Gallup  City 
Schoob,  Gallup. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Breitwieser,  J.  V.,  Dean,  School  of  Education 
and  Graduate  School,  University  of  North 
Dakota.  Grand  Forks. 


Kroeze,  B.  H.,  President,  Jamestown  College, 
Jamestown. 

Lantz,  A.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Cas- 
selton. 

Lillehaugen,  S.  T.,  State  Director  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  Bbmarck. 

NeB,  William  L.,  Principal.  Mandan  High 
School,  Mandan. 

Page,  John  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Paulson,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cooperstown. 

Quanb«ck,  T.  H.,  President,  Oak  Grove  Sem¬ 
inary,  Tango. 

Sbter  M.  Yvonne,  Superintendent.  St.  John’s 
Academy,  Jamestown. 

Thompson,  Lloyd  G.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Forks. 

Tighe,  B.  C.  B.,  Principal.  Senior  High  School, 
Fargo. 

OHIO 

.Anderson.  Earl  W.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Anspach.  C.  L.,  President,  Ashland  College, 
Ashland. 

Arnold,  H.  J.,  Director  of  Special  Schoob, 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 

Bahner,  W.  G.,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schoob,  Cleveland. 

Bartlett,  Ruth  P.,  Professor,  Lake  Erie  Col¬ 
lege,  Painesville. 

Beer,  Jesse,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mansfield. 

Bjelke,  John  L.,  Alumni  Secretary,  Denison 
University,  Granville. 

Blair,  John  L..  Dean.  College  of  Education, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent. 

Brown,  Kenneth  I.,  President,  Hiram  College, 
Hiram. 

Burns.  Dennb  F.,  President,  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cincinnati. 

Burts,  C.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin. 

Carlble,  E.  F.,  Principal.  Frank  B.  Willb  High 
School,  Delaware. 

Carrigan.  Edward,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
.Arts,  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati. 

Carron,  Lionel  V.,  .Assistant  Dean.  John  Car- 
roll  University,  University  Heights.  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Claggett.  Arthur  E.,  Superintendent  of  Oak- 
wood  Schoob,  Dayton. 

Clippinger,  W.  G.,  President,  Otterbein  Col¬ 
lege.  Westerville. 

Closser,  Anna  J..  Head  of  Home  Economics 
Department.  Muskingum  College.  New  Con¬ 
cord. 
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Colford,  James  L.,  Principal,  St.  Xavier  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Conry,  Edward  B.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Ursu- 
line  High  School,  Youngstown. 

Dclp,  I.  W.,  Principal,  Lehman  High  School, 
Canton. 

Diller,  Arthur  D.,  Assistant  Principal,  De  Vil- 
biss  High  School,  Toledo. 

Doutt,  H.  M.,  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science, 
University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Dunathan,  Homer  R.,  President,  Findlay  Col¬ 
lege,  Findlay. 

Eikenberry,  D.  H.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,. Columbus 

Fisher,  Robert  D.,  Secretary,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland. 

Flood,  John  W.,  Principal,  West  High  School, 
Akron. 

Garvey,  Gerald  B.,  Principal,  St.  Ignatius 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Geiger,  J.  D.,  Principal,  Mt.  Vernon  High 
School,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Hartwich,  Fred  C.,  Principal,  Chaminade  High 
School,  Dayton. 

Herr,  F.  F.,  Principal,  Rayen  High  School, 
Youngstown. 

Hickok,  Ralph  K.,  President,  Western  College, 
Oxford. 

Hyde,  Melvin  W.,  Dean,  Mount  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Alliance. 

Jackson,  Lyman  E.,  Junior  Dean,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

James,  Herman  G.,  President,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Athens. 

Jameson,  S.  F.,  Principal.  High  School,  Ash¬ 
land. 

Jones,  J.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Upper 
Arlington,  Columbus. 

Josephson,  Clarence  E.,  President,  Heidelberg 
College,  Tiffin. 

Kemp,  L.  P.,  Principal,  Washington  Senior 
High  School,  Massillon. 

Kirsch,  R.  G.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Central  Cath¬ 
olic  High  School,  Toledo. 

Kreger,  C.  W.,  Assistant  Dean  of  L.  A.  Col¬ 
lege,  Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Landis,  Emerson  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dayton. 

Lathrop,  Gayle  J.,  Director  of  Admission, 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Lindquist,  R.  D.,  Director  of  University  School, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Loos,  Leonard  E.,  Principal,  Shore  High 
School,  Euclid. 

McConaughy,  G.,  Director,  Occupational  Sur¬ 
vey,  Dayton  Public  Schools,  Dayton. 

McGill,  R.  W.,  Assistant  Headmaster,  Western 
Reserve  Academy,  Hudson. 


McGuire,  S.  H.,  Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord. 

Maline,  Julian  L.  (Rev.),  Regional  Director 
of  Secondary  Education,  Milford  College, 
Milford. 

Mason.  E.  G.,  Dean.  Ashland  College,  Ashland. 

Mees,  Otto,  President,  Capital  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Metzger,  O.  B.,  Principal,  Toronto  High  School. 
Toronto. 

Miller,  Wade  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Middletown. 

Mitchell,  John  C.,  Principal,  Lakewood  High 
School,  Lakewood. 

Montgomery,  Robert  N.,  President,  Muskin¬ 
gum  College,  New  Concord. 

Moore,  Paul  K.,  Local  Superintendent,  Bata 
via  Public  Schools,  Batavia. 

Morehead.  Charles  D.,  Dean  of  Men,  Mus 
kingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Morley,  E.  E.,  Principal,  Heights  High  School 
Cleveland  Heights. 

Mother  M.  Adelaide,  President,  St.  Clare 
Academy,  Sylvania. 

Mother  M.  Veronica,  President,  Ursuline  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Cleveland. 

Nash,  Philip  C.,  President,  University  of  To¬ 
ledo,  Toledo. 

Nauts,  Merritt  C.,  Principal,  De  Vilbiss  High 
School,  Toledo. 

Ogan,  R.  W.,  Dean,  Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord. 

Orr,  Cora,  Dean  of  Women,  Muskingum  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Concord. 

Overman,  J.  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green. 

Patin,  R.  B.,  Principal,  Shaker  High  School, 
Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland. 

Pieffer,  H.  A.,  Principal,  Barberton  High 
School,  Barberton. 

Pottorf,  John  L.,  Principal,  McKinley  High 
School,  Canton. 

Reavis,  G.  H.,  Director  of  Curriculum,  City 
Schools,  Cincinnati. 

Reighley,  H.  H.,  Principal,  West  High  School, 
Columbus. 

Reinbolt,  F.  N.,  Principal,  Bellaire  High  School, 
Bellaire. 

Schoonover,  D.  T.,  Dean,  Marietta  College, 
Marietta. 

Schuetz,  John  J.,  Director  of  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Shatzer,  C.  G.,  Dean,  Witten^rg  College, 
Springfield. 

Shelton.  F.  M.,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus. 

Sheridan,  Harold  J.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
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Shively,  C.  P.,  Principal,  Elyria  High  School, 
Elyria. 

Simmons,  F.  L.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

Simmons,  H.  E.,  President,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron. 

Simon,  Webster  G.,  Dean  of  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland. 

Sister  Bernard,  Teacher,  Notre  Dame  Acad¬ 
emy,  Reading. 

Sister  Dorothea,  Principal,  Mount  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Mount  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Maria  Corona,  Dean,  College  of  Mount 
St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Marie  St.  Eleanor,  Dean  of  Women, 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Sister  M.  Adrian,  Principal,  Academy  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Mount  Marie, 
Canton. 

Sister  M.  Aloyse,  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs 
Academy,  Columbus. 

Sster  Mary  Aquinas,  Dean,  Mary  Manse  Col¬ 
lege,  Toledo. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  Principal,  Ursuline  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Villa  Angela,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Berchmans,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Catherine  Raynor,  President,  Mary 
Manse  College,  Toledo. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Cordilia,  Teacher,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Denis,  Dean,  Notre  Dame  Col¬ 
lege,  South  Euclid,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Esther,  Principal,  Ursuline  Acad¬ 
emy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Francis,  Principal,  The  Summit 
Country  Day  School,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  Dean,  Ursuline  College  for 
Women,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  Registrar,  Our  Lady  of 
Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  M.  Isabel,  Dean,  St.  Mary-of-the- 
Springs  College,  Columbus. 

Sister  Mary  Loyole,  Assistant  Dean,  Notre 
Dame  College,  South  Euclid. 

Sister  M.  Mechtildis,  Principal,  Academy  of 
St.  Therese,  Lakewood. 

Sister  M.  Mildred  Hughes,  Principal,  St.  Ur¬ 
sula  Academy,  Toledo. 

Sister  Mary  Patrice,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Stanislas,  Principal,  St.  Clare  Acad¬ 
emy,  Sylvania. 


Smucker,  Vernon  J.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Wooster. 

Soper,  Edmund  D.,  President,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware. 

Stokes,  A.  C.,  Principal,  Fremont  Ross  High 
School,  Fremont. 

Stradley,  B.  L.,  Dean  and  University  Exam¬ 
iner,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Tredtin,  Walter  C.  (Rev.),  President,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dayton.  Dayton. 

Walters,  Raymond,  President,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Whinnery,  Karl  E.,  Principal,  Higdi  School, 
Sandusky. 

Wishart,  Charles  F.,  President,  College  of 
Wooster,  Wooster. 

Wright,  L.  C.,  President,  Baldwin -Wallace 
College,  Berea. 

Yeske,  L.  A.  (Rev.),  President,  Cathedral 
Latin  School,  Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Anderson,  Homer  S.,  Principal,  Ponca  City 
Senior  High  School,  Ponca  City. 

Burton,  James  M.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Shawnee. 

Chambers,  Leslie,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Oklahoma  City. 

Conger,  K.,  Dean  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still¬ 
water. 

Driscoll,  F.  A.,  Headmaster,  Casda  Hall, 
Tulsa. 

Fellows,  J.  E.,  Registrar,  University  of  Tulsa, 
Tulsa. 

Foster,  Eli  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Tulsa. 

Fraker,  Elmer  L.,  Principal,  Chickasha  High 
School,  Chickasha. 

Gittinger,  Roy,  Dean  of  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Halley,  E.  E.,  State  High  School  Inspector, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Herring,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Holley,  J.  Andrew,  Director  of  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Hunt,  Shay,  Principal,  Central  Junior  High 
School,  Shawnee. 

Lappin,  J.  C.  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
Phillips  University,  Enid. 

McCash,  I.  N.,  President  Emeritus,  Phillips 
University,  Enid. 

McLeod,  L.  S.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa. 

Patterson,  Herbert,  Dean  of  Administration, 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  StiUwater. 
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Powers,  J.  L.,  Director,  Pupil  Guidance  and 
Personnel,  Oklahoma  City  Public  Schoob, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Replogle,  Fred  A.,  Dean,  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oklahoma  City. 

Sbter  Mary  Andrew,  Teacher,  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege,  Guthrie. 

Sbter  M.  Hildegarde,  Monte  Casseiro  Junior 
College,  Tuba. 

Vaughan,  John,  President,  Northeastern  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Bagley  High  School,  Tahlequah. 

Warden,  M.  L.,  Assbtant  to  the  President, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Welb,  George  C.,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Education,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Wood,  Dion  C.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Duncan. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Batson,  William  H.,  Director,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Ver¬ 
million. 

Behan,  Warren,  President,  Sioux  Falb  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  Falb. 

Cole,  Martin  L.,  Dean,  Augustana  College, 
Sioux  Falb. 

Deimer,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Aberdeen. 

Doner,  D.  B.,  Regbtrar,  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings. 

Eversull,  Frank  L.,  President,  Huron  College, 
Huron. 

Fort,  L.  M.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Sioux  Falb. 

Frankenfeld,  H.  W.,  Regbtrar,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Granskou,  C.  M.,  President,  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  Falb. 

Hale,  Lloyd  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Edgemont. 

Haskins,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Raind  City. 

Janda,  Vincent,  South  Dakota  State  High 
School  Supervisor,  Pierre. 

Janke,  George  W.,  Principal,  Mitchell  High 
School,  Mitchell. 

Lynott,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Brookings  High 
School,  Brookings. 

Mackenzie,  Donald  M.,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 

Miller,  Dwight  D.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Watertown. 

Nash,  George  W.,  President,  Yankton  College, 
Yankton. 

Sbter  Mary  Camillus,  Assistant  Principal, 
Cathedral  High  School,  Sioux  Falb. 

Smith,  Matthew  D.,  Dean  of  College,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 


Sweet,  Hugh  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Britton. 

WEST  VIRGINU 

Boucher,  C.  S.,  President,  West  Vbginb  Uni¬ 
versity,  Morgantown. 

Bowers,  E.  V.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  Huntington. 

Cramblet,  W.  H.,  President,  Bethany  College, 
Bethany. 

Davb,  John  W.,  President,  West  Virginb  State 
College,  Institute. 

Ewing,  I.  E.,  Principal,  Wheeling  High  School, 
Wheeling. 

Gibson,  A.  J.,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Charleston. 

Greene,  Harry  H.,  Principal,  Barrackville  High 
School,  Barrackville. 

Hudebon,  Earl,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  Principal,  Beaver  High  School, 
Bluefield. 

McDaniel,  L.  S.,  President,  Kanawha  College, 
Charleston. 

Stemple,  F.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

Weimer,  B.  R.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Bethany 
College,  Bethany. 

WISCONSIN 

Ames,  J.  H.,  President,  River  Falb  State 
Teachers  College,  River  Falb. 

Balzer,  George  J.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Barkley,  Mathew,  Principal,  West  Milwaukee 
High  School,  West  Milwaukee. 

Barnes,  V.  G.,  Principal,  West  High  School, 
Madison. 

Barrows,  Thomas  N.,  President,  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege,  Appleton. 

Bonar,  Hugh  S.,  City  Superintendent,  Public 
Schoob,  Manitowoc. 

Briggs,  Lucia  R.,  President,  Milwaukee-Downer 
College,  Milwaukee. 

Connors,  H.  F.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Hurley. 

Corey,  Stephen  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Wbconsin,  Madi¬ 
son. 

Deakins,  C.  E.,  Regbtrar,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton. 

Doherty,  Walter  J.  (Rev.),  President,  St. 
Catherine’s  High  School,  Racine. 

Dowald,  Victor,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Be¬ 
loit  Public  Schoob,  Beloit. 

Evans,  Silas,  President,  Ripon  College,  Ripon. 

Finnegan,  T.  A.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Marquette 
University  High  School,  Milwaukee. 
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Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.,  President,  Mount  Mary 
College,  Milwaukee. 

Friedl,  John  C.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Campion 
Jesuit  High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Canfield,  William  A.,  President,  Carroll  Col¬ 
lege,  Waukesha. 

Grace,  W.  J.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

Hill,  J.  D.,  President,  State  Teachers  College, 
Superior. 

Holt,  H.  H.,  Dean,  St.  John’s  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Delafield. 

Keefe,  Anselm  M.  (Rev.),  Dean,  St.  Norbert 
College,  West  De  Pere. 

Keegan,  Donald  J.,  Assistant  Dean,  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Marquette  University,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Kennedy,  Bernard  A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

Lazenby,  John  C.,  Director  of  Secondary  Ed¬ 
ucation,  State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee. 

Little,  J.  Kenneth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

McNeel,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Beloit  High  School, 
Beloit. 

Miller,  D.  W.,  Principal,  Horlick  Senior  High 
School,  Racine. 

Miller,  Gertrude,  Secretary,  Milwaukee- 
Downer  Seminary,  Milwaukee. 

Millis,  John  S.,  Dean,  Lawrence  College,  Ap¬ 
pleton. 

Mother  Bartholomew,  President,  St.  Clare 
College,  Milwaukee. 

O’Brien,  Mary  G.,  Instructor,  Mount  Mary 
College,  Milwaukee. 

Randle,  Foster  S.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Madison. 

Rodeheaver,  J.  N.,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Social 
Sciences,  Wayland  Academy  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Beaver  Dam. 

Sister  Marie  Francis,  Principal,  Edgewood 
High  School,  Madison. 

Sister  M.  Albertine,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Superior. 

Sister  Mary  Alexia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  Stevens  Point. 

Sister  Mary  Amabilis,  Teacher,  Holy  Angels 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Amata,  Principal,  St.  Robert’s 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  M.  Andrew,  Principal,  St.  John’s  Ca¬ 
thedral  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Baptist,  Registrar,  St.  Clare  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Francis. 

Sister  Mary  Baptist,  Instructor,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Bernardo,  Vice  -  Principal,  St. 
Mary  High  School,  Menasha. 


Sister  M.  Celeste,  St.  Catherine’s  Convent, 
Racine. 

Sister  Mary  Cleopha,  Registrar,  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s  High  School,  Racine. 

Sister  M.  Confirms,  Teacher,  St.  Joseph  High 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  M.  De  Ricci,  Supervisor,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  Mary  Dominic,  Dean,  Mount  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Edith,  Teacher,  Holy  Angels 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Enrico,  Registrar,  Saint  Mary’s 
Academy,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Sister  Mary  Eugene,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Sister  Mary  Everildis,  Vice-Prindpal,  Mess- 
mer  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Feliciana,  Teacher,  Holy  Angels 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Hilaria,  Principal,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  High  School,  Marinette. 

Sbter  M.  Hyacintha,  Superior,  Saint  Clara 
Academy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  M.  Ignatia,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Ignatia,  Acting  Dean,  St.  Clare 
College,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  M.  Januarius,  Supervisor,  St.  Clara 
Academy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  M.  Josina,  Supervisor,  St.  Rose  High 
School,  La  Crosse. 

Sister  M.  Moranda,  Vice-Principal,  St.  Stan¬ 
islaus  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  M.  Maurilia,  Supervisor,  Aquinas  High 
School,  La  Crosse. 

Sister  M.  Raphaelita,  Teacher,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Superior. 

Sister  Mary  Ruth,  Teacher,  Saint  Clara  Acad¬ 
emy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  Mary  Samuel,  Mother  General,  St. 
Clara  Convent,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  Mary  Ursuline,  Principal,  Holy  Angek 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Smith,  Henry  Earl,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sheboygan. 

Smith,  James  H.,  Director  of  Training,  State 
Teachers  College,  Oshkosh. 

Snodgrass,  George  M.,  President,  La  Crosse 
State  Teachers  College,  La  Crosse. 

Tarbell,  R.  W.,  Counselor,  Milwaukee  Voca¬ 
tional  School,  Milwaukee. 

Tomson,  Lena  B.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Mil- 
waukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

Towner,  Milton  C.,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Urban,  W.,  Principal,  High  School,  Sheboygan. 

Voelker,  John  M.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Messmer 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 
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Waehler,  Leonard  A.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Madison. 

Weber,  Lynda  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison. 

West,  Susan  F.,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
Department,  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Milwaukee. 

West,  R.  O.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
West  Allis. 

Weinhoff,  John  F.,  Dean  of  Boys,  Shorewood 
High  School,  Shorewood. 

Weirick,  Bessie  M.,  Registrar,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit. 

Willing,  M.  H.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Worthington,  J.  E.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Waukesha. 

WYOMING 

Boucher,  S.  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  Kem- 
merer. 

Cutler,  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lovell. 

Hungate,  J.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lusk. 

Kilzer,  L.  R.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Maxwell,  C.  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Miller,  P.  T.,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts,  University 
of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Stigall,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Glenrock. 

Thayer,  J.  E.,  Principal,  Laramie  High  School, 
Laramie. 


OTHER  STATES 

Bigelow,  Karl  W.,  Director,  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bowles,  Frank  H.,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


Brother  Merry  Alphonse,  Principal,  St.  Leo’i 
Academy,  Westmount,  Canada. 

Brown,  John  Franklin,  Educational  Research, 
the  MacMillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Carr,  William  G.,  Secretary,  Educational  PoU- 
cies  Commission,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Donovan,  H.  L.,  President,  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  College,  Richmond,  Ken¬ 
tucky  (President,  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools). 

Eells,  Walter  C.,  Coordinator,  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 
Washington,  D.  C. 

French,  Will,  Professor  of  Education,  Teach 
ers  College,  New  York  City. 

Huntley,  M.  C.,  Executive  Secretary,  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  924  West  yth  Street,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Jessup,  Walter  A.,  President,  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

McCracken,  C.  C.,  Director,  College  Depart¬ 
ment,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation,  822  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Marsh,  C.  S.,  Vice-President,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mother  M.  Francisca,  Supervisor,  Sisten  of 
Loretto,  Nerinx,  Kentucky. 

Mother  M.  Urban,  Community  Supervisor, 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  Nerinx. 

Savage,  Howard  J.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Teesdale,  W.  Homer,  Associate  Secretary  of 
Education,  General  Conference  of  Seventh- 
day  Adventists,  6840  Eastern  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Zook,  George  F.,  President,  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED— 1938 


CouLBOURN,  J.  Seltction  of  Teachers  m  Large 
City  School  Systems.  New  York:  Teachers 
CoUege,  Columbia  University,  1938.  Pp. 
a  +  177- 

This  is  Dr.  Coulboum’s  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation.  Like  most  other  dissertations,  it  is 
a  critical  and  constructive  study  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  but  highly  significant  topic. 
Dr.  Coulboum  bases  his  study  upon  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  87  of  America’s 
larger  cities,  ranging  in  size  from  350,000 
population  to  approximately  7,000,000 
(New  York  City).  His  discussion  includes 
such  topics  as  Organizing  and  Administer¬ 
ing  the  Program  of  Teacher  Selection, 
Meeting  and  Examining  Candidates,  Es¬ 
tablishing  Qualifications  for  Teachers,  Eval¬ 
uating  Credentials,  and  Appointing  and  As¬ 
signing  Candidates  to  their  Positions.  The 
book  is  the  work  of  a  scholar. 

Cox,  P.  W.  L.,  and  Durr,  J.  C.  Guidance  by 
the  Classroom  Teacher.  New  York:  Pren- 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  xix  -1-  535. 

In  the  Preface  the  authors  say:  “This 
book  is  prepared  to  assist  teachers  in  the 
emerging  school  to  reorient  themselves  and 
their  work.”  The  book  will  doubtless  do 
this  for  all  who  study  it  carefully.  The 
point  of  view  is  social  and  regards  "Guid¬ 
ance  as  an  integral  function  of  all  positive 
aspects  of  school  life  .  .  .”  The  treatment 
of  the  book  centers  about  “Twelve  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Guidance”  which  are  then  elabo¬ 
rated  in  twenty  chapters.  The  book  also 
has  a  good  bibliography  and  a  good  index. 

CtAwroan,  C.  C.  How  to  Teach.  Los  Angeles: 
Southern  California  School  Book  Deposi¬ 
tory,  1938.  Pp.  SIX. 

Dr.  Crawford  says  in  his  Preface:  “My 
hope  is  that  it  (this  book)  will  find  useful 
service  as  a  text  in  methods  courses  for 
upper  grade  and  secondary  teachers  .  .  . 
I  ^ven’t  made  very  much  effort  to  use  a 
dignified  and  conservative  literary  style 
because  I  have  been  writing  to  ^e  col¬ 
legiate  crowd  instead  of  to  the  professors.” 
These  words  pretty  well  characterize  the 
book;  it  is  common-sense  treatment  of 
educational  matters  done  in  a  simple  and 
common  sense  way.  Beginning  teachers  and 
young  cadets  will  find  much  good  advice 


about  their  problems,  for  no  practical  prob¬ 
lem  appears  to  be  too  insignificant  for  Dr. 
Crawford  to  touch. 

Ckawtoro,  C.  C.  and  Thokpx,  L.  P.,  and 
Adaus,  F.  The  Problems  of  Education. 
Los  Angeles:  Southern  California  School 
Book  Depository,  1938.  Pp.  x  -b  339. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  “A  First 
Course  for  Orientation  of  Prospective 
Teachers.”  It  covers  nearly  every  aspect 
of  education  which  such  a  course  usually 
considers  proper:  The  School  System  and 
Its  Organization;  Finances;  Pupils;  Teach¬ 
ers;  Major  Abilities  to  be  Gained;  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Learning;  Psychological  Processes; 
Research  and  Measurement;  Community 
Relations;  Social  Life  and  the  School;  and 
Broader  Social  Philosophy.  Each  of  the 
307  tof^cs  dealt  with  in  the  book  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  one-page  article  under  the 
two  sub-headings  “Issues”  and  “Activities.” 
Each  page  ako  gives  brief  suggestions  for 
readings. 

Dxmiashkevich,  Michaxl.  The  National  Mind. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1938.  Pp.  xii  -f-  508. 

This  is  really  three  books  in  one,  for  it 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  English  Mind;  The  French 
Mind;  The  German  Mind.  Under  each  of 
these  divisions  the  author  seeks  to  bring 
out  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  individual  of  the  people  in  question. 
Dr.  George  Strayer,  who  writes  the  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Introduction,  says,  “The  fundamental 
thesis  of  the  author  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
draw  an  objective  and  tangible  picture  of 
a  luktion’s  collective  character  .  .  .  (and 
does  this)  in  the  study  of  comparative  edu¬ 
cation,  comparative  literature,  compara¬ 
tive  politics,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts 
...”  As  Dr.  Strayer  also  says:  “This  vol¬ 
ume  will  prove  indispensable  to  one  who 
would  understand  the  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  systems  of  education  in  these 
three  great  countries.” 

Douglass,  A.  A.  Modem  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1938.  Pp.  xviii  -|-  783. 

This  is  a  revised  and  much  enlarged  edi- 
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tion  of  an  earlier  textbook  by  the  same 
author.  Its  central  thought  b  curriculum 
reorganization  and  this  is  “assumed”  by 
the  author  to  be  best  considered  “in  terms 
of  educational  aims  and  objectives,  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  and  desired  outcomes, 
ratber  than  of  subject-matter  which  has 
no  virtue  in  and  of  itself.”  Consequently, 
after  noting  certain  chapters  which  deal 
with  the  general  aims,  purposes  and  forms 
of  organization  of  the  school,  one  encoun¬ 
ters  chapters  headed  as  follows;  “Selecting 
and  Locating  Learning  Experiences,”  “Cit¬ 
izenship,”  “Home  Membership,”  “Health 
and  Physical  Education,”  “Leisure,”  “Gain¬ 
ful  Occupations,”  and  related  topics.  Each 
chapter  has  “Topics  for  Discussion  and 
Investigation”  and  a  “Bibliography.”  The 
book  is  based  upon  scientific  facts  (it  has 
73  pertinent  tables),  and  is  indeed  a  social 
interpretation  of  secondary  school  proc¬ 
esses. 

Douglass,  H.  R.  Secondary  Education  for 
Youth  in  Modern  America.  Washington: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1937.  Pp. 
X  + 136. 

This  is  a  volume  based  on  a  study  made 
by  the  American  Youth  Commission, 
headed  by  the  late  Newton  D.  Baker  and 
cooperated  in  by  15  other  individuals.  Dr. 
Douglass  merely  sought  to  interpret  their 
findings.  Respecting  the  undertaking.  Dr. 
Rainey,  Director  of  the  Commission,  says: 
“While  the  Commission  may  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  most  of  the  suggestions  herein, 
the  report  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
policy  nor  the  opinions  of  the  individual 
members  (of  the  Commission).  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Commission  believes  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestion  presented  by  Dr.  Doug¬ 
lass  should  be  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Educational  Poucies  Commission.  The  Pur¬ 
pose  of  Education  in  American  Democracy. 
Washington:  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1938.  Pp.  IS7- 

This  book  is  the  latest  contribution  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  to  the 
problems  of  our  work.  In  the  Foreword 
the  authors  say  they  have  tried  to  do  just 
two  things:  to  state  what  the  Commission 
thinks  “the  schools  of  America  ought  to 
try  to  accomplish”  and,  second,  “to  de¬ 
scribe  some  of  the  things  which  we  think 
need  to  be  done  if  these  purposes  are  to  be 
realized.” 

This  is  a  remarkably  stimulating  book. 


To  a  large  degree  tbe  aims  set  forth  by  the 
Commission  in  preparing  it  have  been 
achieved.  Most  educators  in  America  will 
wish  to  read  the  book;  all  ought  to  do  so. 

Evenden,  E.  S.,  Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Encu- 
HARDT,  N.  L.  Standards  for  College  Budd¬ 
ings.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1938.  Pp.  x  -|-  226. 

This  is  the  fifth  set  of  standards  for 
school  buildings  published  by  Teachers 
College.  Like  the  others  it  treats  its  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly.  It  has,  however,  five  main 
divisions:  Site,  Buildings,  Service  Systems, 
Instruction  Rooms,  General  Units.  Under 
Service  Systems  comes  such  chapters  as 
fire  protection,  lighting,  heating  and  venti¬ 
lating;  under  General  Units  are  those  for 
administration,  library,  auditorium,  dormi¬ 
tories,  social  rooms,  and  the  like. 

The  work,  as  would  be  expected,  is 
scholarly  while  at  the  same  time  practical 
in  its  treatment.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  college  building  committees. 

As  a  supplementary  feature  the  book 
contains  a  special  chapter  relating  to  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  teachers  colleges.  It  also 
contains  score  cards  by  which  individuals 
may  adjudge  the  adequacy  of  their  build¬ 
ings. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C.,  and  Unzicker,  S.  P.  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Our  Lives.  Yonkers,  New  York: 
World  Book  Company,  1938.  Pp.  xiv  -j-  750. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  high  school 
text  book.  It  differs  from  most  other  books 
on  science  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  science — even,  in  some 
instances,  “the  obviously  destructive  ap¬ 
plications.”  Consequently  the  book  is  built 
around  problems  and  “activities”  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  has  sets  of  summarizing 
data,  questions,  and  suggested  activities  at 
the  end  of  each  unit. 

Judd,  C.  H.  Preparation  of  School  Personnel. 
New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  xi  -I-  151. 

This  is  one  of  the  ten  studies  resulting 
from  the  Regents’  Inquiry  into  the  cost 
and  character  of  public  education  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  volume  deals  with 
teacher-preparing  institutions:  curriculums, 
faculties,  students,  material  equipment,  and 
follow-up  work.  Of  the  100  pages  constitut¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  book,  27  are  devoted 
to  “Recommendations.” 
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Mann,  Horace.  Go  Forth  and  Teach.  Wash¬ 
ington:  National  Education  Association, 
1937-  PP-  >48. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  oration  of  Horace 
Mann  delivered  in  Boston  July  4,  1842. 
Dr.  Joy  E.  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  brought  out  this  reprint,  says, 
in  the  Foreword,  “(It  is)  an  address  which 
ranks  as  the  greatest  of  our  Independence 
Day  orations — an  address  that  looks  far 
into  the  future.”  Besides  the  Address,  the 
little  volume  also  contains  materials  relat¬ 
ing  intimately  to  the  life  of  Mann. 

Morgan,  Joy  E.  Horace  Mann  at  Antioch. 
Washington:  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1938.  Pp.  608. 

This  is  another  book  published  by  the 
Horace  Mann  Centennial  Fund.  It  contains 
a  vivid  treatment  of  Mr.  Mann’s  person¬ 
ality  and  services,  particularly  while  he 
was  at  Antioch,  a  number  of  his  addresses 
delivered  at  that  time,  and  two  chapters 
dealing  with  the  topic  “The  Antioch  of 
Today  and  Tomorrow,”  as  influenced  by 
Mr.  Mann.  The  book  also  has  sections  re¬ 
lating  to  various  memorials  and  celebra¬ 
tions  in  honor  of  Mr.  Mann,  has  26  illus¬ 
trations,  and  other  supplementary  aids.  As 
the  publishers  point  out  the  book  appears 
“on  the  eve  of  the  year  1939  which  marks 
the  looth  anniversary  of  the  first  public 
normal  school  in  America”  and  comes  from 
the  press,  therefore,  at  a  most  fitting 
time.  The  book  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  hy  all  students  of  American  edu¬ 
cational  history. 

Myers,  A.  F.,  and  Williams,  C.  O.  Education 
in  a  Democracy.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1937.  Pp.  xxiv  -t-  434. 

This  book  is,  say  the  authors,  designed 
especially  to  serve  as  an  “Introduction  to 
Education”  and  to  be  used  as  a  text  in 
college  courses  of  that  nature.  The  aim  has 
been  to  prepare  a  book  that  would  “reduce 
emphasis  upon  lesson  learning  and  reciting 
or  lecturing  by  the  instructor.”  “All  topics 
are  approached  with  the  idea  of  raising 
questions”  and  hence  the  text,  if  used,  calls 
for  extensive  supplementary  readings  hy 
the  students.  The  various  chapter  head¬ 
ings  (only  seven  in  number)  are  as  follows: 
“Our  American  School  System”;  “Influ¬ 
ences  Affecting  Our  Schools”;  “The  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Education  in  Society”;  “Contem¬ 
porary  Problems  Challenging  Education”; 


“Necessary  and  Impending  Changes  in 
American  Education”;  “Promising  Educa¬ 
tional  Activities  Today”;  and  “Shall  I 
Become  a  Teacher?” 

Noble,  Stuart  G.  A  History  of  American 
Education.  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart, 
Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  XV  -H  440. 

Here  is  a  history  of  education  built  on 
a  plan  of  organization  notably  different 
from  other  books  which  treat  the  same 
general  subject.  In  particular  it  emphasizes 
great  economic  and  social  changes  which 
have  in  turn  produced  or  greatly  modified 
educational  theories  and  practices.  As  the 
author  says  “This  is  an  interpretative  vol¬ 
ume  rather  than  a  compendium.”  The  work 
b  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  has  52 
well  chosen  illustrations,  and  a  good  index. 
The  paper,  print,  and  binding  are  excel¬ 
lent.  One  especially  unique  feature  b  an 
Appendix  styled  “A  Pageant  of  American 
Schoob” — thb  being  made  up  of  a  series 
of  brief  excerpts  from  documents,  addresses, 
or  other  source  materials  showing  in  chron¬ 
ological  form  the  evolution  of  educational 
thought  and  practice  throughout  the  period 
from  1800  to  1930.  It  b  an  excellent  hook. 

Reeves,  F.  W.  et  al.  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education.  Washington: 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
1938.  Pp.  xi  -j-  243. 

Thb  b  the  report  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Committee  especially  appointed  hy 
him  to  study  America’s  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  advise  him  and  the  Congress 
respecting  what  the  Federal  Government 
might  properly  be  expected  to  undertake 
in  seeking  to  solve  them.  The  Committee 
consbted  of  23  prominent  citizens  of  the 
land,  most  of  them  being  professional  edu¬ 
cators.  Thb  report,  which  has  already  been 
given  wide  publicity,  needs  little  analysb 
here.  Its  recommendations  were  hold  and 
comprehensive.  Its  influence  surely  will  be 
great. 

Haggerty,  Helen  Ruth.  Certain  Factors  in 
the  Professional  Education  of  Women 
Teachers  of  Physical  Education.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1938. 

Pickett,  Hale.  An  Analysis  of  Proofs  and 
Solutions  of  Exercises  Used  in  Plane  Ge¬ 
ometry  Tests.  (Same.) 
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Simpson,  R.  H.  A  Study  of  Those  Who  Are 
Influenced  in  Discussion.  (Same.) 

These  three  volumes  are  new  additions 
to  the  scries  of  Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College,  Contributions  to  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  doctoral  dissertations 
of  three  recent  candidates  for  that  degree. 
All  three  are  therefore  scholarly  studies  of 
the  delimited  fields  about  which  they  treat. 
Each  is  filled  with  statistical  tables  and 
analytical  interpretations  thereof.  Each 


naturally  will  make  its  chief  appeal  to  the 
group  of  teachers  concerned  with  the  spe¬ 
cialized  interests  discussed. 

WooDRiNC,  M.  N.  and  Santord,  V.  Enriched 
Teaclung  of  Mathematics  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  (Revised  Edition), 
New  York;  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teadi- 
ers  College,  1938.  Pp.  ix  -f-  133. 

A  source  book  which  lists  materials 
procurable  at  low  costs  as  aids  in  the 
functional  teaching  of  mathematics. 


